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Part I 

Introduction 




1. The Akhbar majmu 

Study and speculation 


What is the Akhbar majmu ‘a, where was it written, when and by whom? 
Furthermore: why and for whom? There are no simple answers to most of 
these questions and those which been suggested have produced intense, 
even furious argument among some of the greatest twentieth-century histo¬ 
rians and mediaevalists of France and Spain and this argument continues 
with scholars divided into two camps. 

The argument is essentially as follows. Is the Akhbar majmu ‘a one of the 
oldest original sources for the history of early Islamic Spain - pre-CE 961 - 
or is it simply a late re-compilation of earlier sources? My aim in this intro¬ 
duction is to review what has been said on this matter, and is still being 
argued over, and then to see if a new look at the manuscript - the only sur¬ 
viving copy of the text - as opposed to the printed versions, may give any 
answers or indeed raise any new questions. 

There is no English translation of the Arabic text and its only rendition 
into any other language is the Spanish version of Emilio Lafuente y 
Alcantara printed in Madrid in 1867. This was a good translation by a good 
scholar, aided by some of the finest Arabic scholars of nineteenth-century 
Spain. It still holds up to scrutiny but much new information has emerged in 
the course of Hispano-Arabic studies since the appearance of the Madrid 
edition of the text and its translation. 

The study of al-Andalus (Islamic Spain and Portugal) has evolved hugely 
since the days of Pascual de Gayangos (1809-1897), Francisco Codera 
(1836-1917), Eduardo Saavedra (1829-1912) and Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1825-1868), even though their editions and translations of Hispano-Arabic 
works can still be read and studied with both admiration and enlightenment. 
Indeed some, like Lafuente y Alcantara’s edition of the Akhbar majmu‘a, 
will continue to be regarded by many as the definitive version.' 

My aim in making this translation is to provide a readable version of 
this controversial text in English, which will be of use to anyone interested 
in the history of early Islamic Spain and Portugal from whatever standpoint. 
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It deals with the same material as the History of Ibn al-Qtifiya but from a 
different perspective. Although there are several Arabic accounts of the 
early history of al-Andalus, few are available in English and those that exist, 
like Jones’ and Torrey’s versions of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s account of the 
conquest or Gayangos’ version of al-Maqqarl’s relevant chapters, were 
translated long ago or, like Nichol’s translation of Ibn al-Qtitlya, are not 
easily obtainable.^ 

The Akhbdr majmu ‘a does not deal exclusively with the Muslim inva¬ 
sion of Hispania, the former Roman provinces of the Iberian peninsula and 
in CE 711 an independent kingdom of the Germanic Western Goths or 
Visigoths: indeed the invasion is not even the most important part of the 
text. Like the History of Ibn al-Qutiya it gives an account of the invasion 
before going on to deal at greater length with the events of al-Andalus, the 
part of the peninsula under Muslim control, during the next two centuries. 
What both works have to relate about events after the invasion is actually of 
much more interest. Ibn al-Qutiya’s accounts and anecdotes of al-Andalus 
touch on all aspects of political, social and religious life, involving not just 
the Arab Muslim elite but the Berbers, Christians, Jews and Muslim con¬ 
verts. The Akhbdr majmu ‘a or ‘Collected Accounts’ is more restricted in its 
information being concerned with the activities of the Syrian Arab tribes 
and their leaders in the peninsula prior to the arrival of the fugitive Syrian 
prince ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya escaping the ‘Abbasid assassins 
determined to wipe out their Umayyad predecessors. The text relates how, 
by a combination of astute alliance and ruthless terror, he was able to found 
a new Umayyad dynasty/state in the peninsula. Brief accounts of courtly 
life under his descendants form the remainder of the text. Nevertheless the 
Akhbdr majmu ‘a, like the History, is considered to be one of the essential 
accounts of the Muslim invasion of the peninsula and both are quoted in any 
modem study of the subject.^ 

A brief history of the manuscript 

The Akhbdr majmu ‘a exists in only one version, bound together with the 
History of Ibn al-Qutlya in a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France, Paris, BNF Arabe 1867.It was acquired by the Bibliotheque Royale 
in the seventeenth century, no one knows from where or by whom, but prob¬ 
ably in the course of one of several manuscript collecting expeditions in the 
Near East, organized by the French in the second half of that century. At that 
time there was feverish activity in the Levant by agents working for the 
Bibliotheque Royale. A Monsieur Wansleb or Wansleben sent four hundred 
and thirty Arabic manuscripts to Paris between 1671 and 1675 and more 
were collected for the library by others: agents, merchants and travellers. 
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Although North Africa may seem to have been the obvious place to 
acquire Arabic manuscripts, French connections with the Ottoman Empire 
were much stronger. In any case the activities of Moroccan and Algerian 
pirates made travelling in North African waters extremely dangerous for 
Europeans, while AndalusT and North African manuscripts had already cir¬ 
culated in Egypt and the Levant for hundreds of years, brought by pilgrims, 
merchants and increasingly after ce 1492 by Muslim refugees from Spain. 
The Egyptian National Library Ddr al-kutub al-misnya has many thousands 
of such maghribi manuscripts.* 

Neither the Akhbar majmu ‘a nor the History of Ibn al-Qutiya are men¬ 
tioned in the first handwritten catalogue of Arabic manuscripts of the 
Bibliotheque Royale, prepared by the Syrian priest Butrus al-Ifelabi 
(Fr. Pierre Diyab/Dipy), and dated 1677.® But mention of the History occurs 
for the first time in another handwritten catalogue prepared apparently by the 
Abbe Renaudot in 1718.’ This was a copy of an earlier Latin catalogue of 
1682. In this the manuscript of the History is numbered 764 (2) and the title 
and the name of the author are given in very fine Arabic script with a brief 
description in Latin beneath. The number ‘2’ in parenthesis presumably 
meant that the manuscript contained two separate works. But only the work 
of Ibn al-Qutlya is mentioned. We must conclude that it was somehow missed 
when the manuscript was catalogued, perhaps because it was located in the 
manuscript after the last folio of the copy of the History Ibn al-Qutlya. 

The title 

The Akhbar majmu ‘a has three titles, all of them different. Although this 
may sound surprising, it is actually the norm for most mediaeval Arabic 
manuscripts. The true and only completely reliable title for any Arabic text 
is the one given by the author when composing his work, normally in the 
first lines of text after the opening basmala, where he says: ‘I have called 
it....’, giving the name of the work. The next most reliable title is that given 
as part of the scribe’s colophon when completing the manuscript. If the title 
was a long one however, it may sometimes be abbreviated by the scribe and 
may be his words rather than those of the author. The least reliable title is 
the one appearing on the first page, folio 1 a/recto, before the beginning of 
the text. This could have been composed by anyone, at any time in the his¬ 
tory of the text, anywhere.* This unreliability is greatest when we have only 
a single copy of the text. But there are several instances of works being 
known under slightly different titles because a scribe has misread a word. 

In some cases indeed there may even be a fourth title. As manuscripts 
were usually stored one on top of the other, rather than by being placed side- 
by-side, a ‘catch-title’ could often be written across the lower edge of the 
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book block, that is, across the edges of the pages. In some cases a manu¬ 
script which has lost its opening and closing leaves can still be identified by 
the title written on the lower edge of the book block. ^ 

Unfortunately the Akhbdr majmu ‘a does not have a true title on the verso 
side of the opening folio 50a/recto.'° What it has instead reads more like a 
description of the contents, written at the top of the page before the basmala. 
This is ambiguously phrased: 


Akhbdr majmu ‘a fi iftitdh al-Andalus wa-dhikr man walTyahd min 
al-umard ’ ild dukhul ‘Abd al-Rahmdn ibn Mu ‘dwiya wa-taghallubihi 
‘alayhd, wa-mulkihifihd, huwa wa waladuhu wa’l-hurub al-kd’nia fi 
dhdlika baynahum. 

Collected accounts of the conquest of al-Andalus and mention of the 
governors who ruled it until the entry of‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, 
his domination over it, his rule over it, he and his son - and the wars 
which took place over that among them. 

So these are some accounts of the conquest as the word ‘accounts’ is 
indefinite, implying that this is not the definitive collection. Then, ‘mention 
of the governors who ruled it.’ The word governors is the plural of amir! 
emir rather than wdli which could mean the Umayyad emirs but surely 
does not since it comes before the mention of ‘Abd al-Rahman, the founder 
of the dynasty. ‘His domination over it, his rule over it, he and his son.’ 
There has been some speculation as to whether the word for ‘son’ (walad) 
might be ‘descendants’ (wuld) but the word is vocalized as walad and 
therefore must logically refer to Hisham, the successor of ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
The last part of the title says: ‘and the wars which took place over that 
between/among them.’ This is the most obscure part of the title. It could 
conceivably mean the attempts of the sons of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, Sulayman 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman called ‘al-ShamI’ and ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
called ‘al-BalansI’ to overthrow al-Hakam, but these events are not 
mentioned in the text. It must mean the wars that occurred between ‘Abd 
al-Rahman and the last governor of al-Andalus, or conceivably the fighting 
between some of the governors before the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
‘over that’ means presumably over his attempt at domination (taghallub) 
rather than over al-Andalus because ‘that’ (dhdlika) is masculine whereas 
al-Andalus is feminine, as we can see from man waliyahd ‘who governed if 
(feminine). 

This is much too long and complex to be a title. The titles of most early 
Arabic works on any subject including historical compilations whether tra¬ 
ditions/accounts/anecdotes (akhbdr) or history (to ’rikh) are usually short. 
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Later in the Middle Ages they became much more flowery, written often in 
‘rhymed prose’ {saj‘) though they rarely contained as many words as this 
‘title’ but if so, then were almost always in rhymed prose, and hardly ever 
in a mundane, un-rhymed one (nathr). 

The second ‘title’ is found on folio 117a/recto in the colophon and says: 
Tamma mdjumi ‘afihddha ’l-ta ’lifmin akhbarfath al-Andalus wa umara ’ihd, 
‘What has been collected in this compilation of accounts of the conquest of 
al-Andalus and its emirs is finished’. The usual word for a book in Arabic is 
kitdb or occasionally sifr and the word ta 7;/is relatively unusual." 

The third title appears on folio 50a/recto and states: Akhbar majmu'a fi 
fath al-Andalus wa-dhikr umara ’ihd, rahimahum Alldh wa ’l-hurub 
al-wdqi ’a bihd baynahum ‘Collected accounts of the conquest of al-Andalus 
and mention of its governors - may God have mercy upon them - and the 
wars among them’. 

This is the least accurate of the three. It may be a summary of the descrip¬ 
tion of the words at the top of the verso side, despite using different ones. 
‘Conquest’ is given as fath rather than iftitdh and kd’ina ‘existing, taking 
place’ is replaced by wdqi’a. There is no difference in meaning between 
either case but there is a difference in meaning between this title and the 
longer form. The short form says that the work deals with the conquest, the 
governors of al-Andalus and the wars among them. Most likely it is based 
on the more descriptive passage overleaf as it mentions the ‘wars among the 
governors’, which must actually meant the wars between ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and the last governor Yusuf al-Fihrl or between former governors before the 
arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman like ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan and Balj ibn 
Bishr. 

It may well be that this ‘title’ was ‘edited’ at least once in the history of 
the text, with someone - compiler, editor, copyist - adding something to the 
words of the opening page of text. 

Before the commencement of the text on folio 50b/verso and before the 
descriptive title comes the basmala and traditional salutation to the Prophet 
and his family. Then the text of the manuscript launches immediately into 
an account of events in the eastern Mediterranean: 

It is related that when people became involved in civil discord 
and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan fought ‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr and 
the followers of al-Azraq, Ibn al-Ash‘ath and others, the power of 
the Byzantines, the Kurds and the unconquered Persians increased; 
they took back a lot of territory and expelled the people of Syria. 


This is followed by an account of events in North Africa, then in 
Visigothic Spain and finally on folio 52a/recto we get to the account of 
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Tanf s reconnaissance mission, which preceded the invasion of the penin¬ 
sula by Tariq ibn Ziyad. 

Logically and chronologically these accounts follow in order but 
other works dealing with the invasion open differently. The History of Ibn 
al-Qutlya begins with the author’s sources and then the confrontation 
between the Muslim and Visigoth armies, returning somewhat later to the 
reasons for the invasion. The anonymous later Path al-Andalus launches 
straight into the order for the invasion issued by the caliph al-Walld ibn 
‘ Abd al-Malik to his governor of Ifriqiya, Musa ibn Nusayr. The text is pre¬ 
ceded a short descriptive account of the contents followed by the traditional 
salutation to the Prophet and then a longer and quite accurate description of 
the contents, though like the Akhbdr majmu ‘a, it gives no author’s name. 

Anonymous Arabic texts are not common. Indeed, authors may some¬ 
times have deliberately ascribed their text to the hand of a well-known 
author to give it better circulation. Such a practice has even been suggested 
in the case of the History of Ibn al-Qutlya.'^ The absence of an author’s 
name on the Akhbdr majmu ‘a has given rise to much speculation on his 
identity - or identities - for it is suggested that more than one person was 
involved. 

According to the title the text is a collection of accounts, none of which 
is attributed to a source - and in this the text is unique. Although Ibn al- 
Qtitlya for example attributes his accounts only rarely, when relating them 
he does at least state who his sources were at the beginning of his History 
and occasionally gives the name of other informants. 

Accounts akhbdr (sing, khabar) in Arabic comes from the root kh-b-r 
meaning ‘to inform’ and ahkbdr initially seems to have meant those sayings 
of the Prophet (ahddTth) which could be attributed directly to him. Those of 
his sayings that were transmitted through his Companions were called dthdr 
from a-th-r meaning ‘to transmit.’ But akhbdr rapidly came to mean any 
anecdotal, biographical and historical information and the word was used in 
the titles of historical works. Historians, particularly modem ones, distin¬ 
guish between the relater of akhbdr (the akhbdri) and the assembler and 
analyser of historical accounts (the mu’arrikh)d^ The difference being that 
the former appeared to be far less interested in naming his sources than the 
latter who would always give the oral or written source or even mention that 
he personally witnessed the events he discusses, though the historians who 
were witnesses of major events are few and far between. 

A brief description of the text 

For those unfamiliar with the history of al-Andalus, I include here a sum¬ 
mary of the contents of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a. The accounts or anecdotes 
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deal with the history of the peninsula from the first reconnaissance expedi¬ 
tions of the Muslim armies crossing the Straits from North Africa: the inva¬ 
sion and subjugation of the Visigothic kingdom; the establishment of 
Islamic rule, first under the governors of the Umayyad caliph of Damascus 
and then under the Umayyad emirs of Cordova, down to the rule of the first 
Umayyad caliph of Cordova ‘Abd al-Rahman III. Unlike the History of Ibn 
al-Qutlya the accounts related are almost exclusively those which deal with 
the Arabs in the Iberian peninsula. The Berbers are occasionally mentioned, 
but the other communities of al-Andalus - Christians, Jews and the Iberian 
converts to Islam - hardly at all. The area outside of Muslim control is a 
blank, apart from the odd reference to polytheist enemies beyond the 
Marches. 

The story commences not with the invasion but with events far away 
in the East. It tells of how the caliph of Damascus ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan (65-86/685-705) had to deal with the opposition of ‘Abdallah ibn 
Zubayr and his allies and how that led on to uprisings in the newly-acquired 
territories, as far away as Khurasan, and how these rebellions were not 
suppressed until the reign of his successor al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
(86-96/705-715). 

Then al-Walld who was most concerned to continue the advance of Islam 
in North Africa sent Musa ibn Nusayr to the African front. By 89/708 Musa 
had captured Tangiers and was besieging Ceuta. This was in hands of an 
able Visigoth governor, Julian/YulTy an/Yuly an. But Julian turned against his 
masters because his daughter was seduced by the king, Rodsrik/RudhrTq - a 
rare form of his name which is usually rendered in Arabic as Ludhriq. Julian 
surrendered the city to Musa and threw in his lot with the Muslims. Musa 
dispatched his client Tariq ibn Ziyad to the peninsula with an army consist¬ 
ing mainly of Berbers. At El Lago, which is probably the lagoon of 
La Janda near the town of Vejer de la Frontera, Tariq defeated the Visigothic 
army of Roderik, which was disunited because the sons of King Wittiza/ 
GhTtisha, Roderik’s predecessor, who were in charge of the right and left 
flanks of the Visigothic army, betrayed him. Roderik disappeared in the 
course of the battle. 

Tariq pressed on to Ecija where another battle occurred, which he 
also won. Then at Julian’s suggestion he divided his army into four 
and dispatched one section against Cordova, another against Malaga, 
a third one against Granada, while the fourth, he himself led against 
Toledo. 

All of these moves were successful and T ariq captured Toledo, finding 
himself in control of a large area of the southern and central peninsula, the 
capital city and a huge cache of booty including the ‘altar’ of King 
Solomon. 
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At this point Musa, envious of Tariq’s outstanding success, arrived in 
Spain with a bigger army and took a different route to his subordinate - 
Medina Sidonia, Seville, Carmona - until he became bogged down besieg¬ 
ing Merida. After the town capitulated he made for Toledo where he met 
Tariq whom he chastised for exceeding his orders and told him to hand over 
the captured booty including the ‘Table of Solomon’. Then the two contin¬ 
ued their march northwards where they captured Saragossa and the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. 

In the year 95/713-714 a messenger arrived from the caliph al-Walld 
telling Musa and his commanders to return to Damascus. Musa appointed 
his son, ‘Abd al-AzIz, to govern in his place. 

Perhaps a little oddly for the reader the text then zooms ahead with the 
story of ‘Abd al-AzIz and subsequent governors down to the year 123/741 
at which point there is a flash-back and the story returns to complete the 
story of Musa. Tariq and Mughith get to the caliph first and give their ver¬ 
sion of events: one in which Musa does not come out too well. When the 
latter eventually appeared before the caliph who was now Sulayman 
(96-99/25-717), al-Walid having died, he is humiliated and berated, heav¬ 
ily fined and imprisoned. But the tribe of Lakhm comes to his aid and pays 
the fine. These are the broad outlines of the conquest which coincide with 
most other accounts, however the details differ considerably. 

Ibn al-Qutlya whose maternal family was of the former royal Visigothic 
line gives a much shorter account of the military campaign, one which lacks 
all the detail of theAkhbdr majmu ‘a. He says, for example, that Merida may 
not have been captured by force but by negotiation. Although this is true, he 
makes no mention of the long siege by Musa which preceded the negotia¬ 
tions and held up Musa’s advance for many months. Ibn al-Qutlya’s account 
of the invasion consists of fifteen separate accounts/anecdotes. Six of these 
deal directly with the campaign while the remainder concern the author’s 
ancestors, legends associated with the conquest, and the fate of Musa. While 
these accounts number no more than a few paragraphs, those of the Akhbdr 
majmu ‘a runs to several pages. 

Ibn al-HabIb’s account in the Kitdb al-ta ’rikh is related on the authority 
of several named sources, identifiable and otherwise: Ibn Wahb, al-Layth 
ibn Sa‘d, Abu Shayba al-Sadafi, etc. It begins with a prophecy to Tariq that 
the Berbers will conquer the peninsula, which he relates to Musa. Musa 
musters a thousand Berbers and dispatches Tariq across the Straits telling 
him - using his own gift of second sight - that on the other side he will And 
a man whom he describes and who will lead him to victory. Tariq writes 
back to say that the description fits none better than himself 

He arrives with seventeen-hundred Berbers while LudhrTq, the ruler of 
Hispania, is away fighting leaving things in the hands of his ally Tudmir. 
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Tudmir tells him of the arrival of the Berber army. Ludhrlq returns to con¬ 
front them with his army of seventy-thousand men, transported on a throne 
and dressed like a king. After a stirring speech by Tariq, battle ensues and 
the enemy is defeated and vast booty taken. 

When Musa gets the news he is enraged and sets off to Spain himself 
with ten-thousand men to chastise Tariq, but Tariq manages to placate 
him. 

Then follows an account of the tdbi ‘iyiin (successors of the Prophet) who 
came to al-Andalus followed by what Tariq found at Toledo in the way of 
treasure, including the ‘table of Solomon’ of which there is a separate 
account. 

There are various anecdotes mainly centred on Musa, including his state¬ 
ment that he could continue on to Constantinople and conquer it. The text 
relates various incidents which occurred to him in North Africa, his return 
to Syria and what happened between him and the caliph Sulayman. By and 
large it is a fairly sparse and sketchy account. The Path al-Andalus of Ibn 
Habib to which Ibn al-Qutlya refers in his History could only have been 
something else.'^* 

The text of the Akhbar majmu ‘a then moves on to deal with the accounts 
of the various governors appointed by the caliph of Damascus or his imme¬ 
diate representive in North Africa, the governor of Ifrlqiya. This section is 
considered the weakest section of the text by historians, being confused in 
some parts and inaccurate in others. 

But with the account of Kulthtim’s expedition against the Berber rebels 
in 123/741 the whole tone of the accounts seems to change. It become much 
more realistic and the accounts sound like they might even be authentic 
memories of ancient battles and feuds. The disastrous end to the campaign 
brings about the arrival of a large part of the defeated Syrian army in 
Tangiers from where its leader - Kulthtim’s nephew - Balj ibn Bishr begs 
the govenor of al-Andalus, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan al-Fihn, to rescue him 
and his troops. This eventually happens because the governor needs their 
help to put down the Berber revolt in al-Andalus. But chaos errupts after the 
defeat of the Berbers and the ensuing fighting and feuding among the Arab 
clans continues for many years. 

This does not come to an end until the arrival of the fugitive Umayyad 
prince ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya in 138/756. With the support of his 
clients in the peninsula and that of the Qaysl clans, he defeats the last gov¬ 
ernor of the caliph, appointed in 129/46 during the final years of the 
Umayyad caliphate, Yusuf al-Fihn and his able lieutenant al-Sumayl ibn 
Hatim. 

‘Abd al-Rahman is proclaimed ruler of al-Andalus, although theoreti¬ 
cally the region is under the control of the ‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad. 
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The new ruler, the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman I, soon severs this link and after 
the liquidation of Yusuf and al-Sumayl takes on the task of bringing 
al-Andalus under his total control. By the time of his death in 172/788 
he has put down many revolts as well as a major plot to overthrow him 
with the active encouragement of the ‘Abbasids. He leaves behind him 
a largely passified and subservient kingdom which his son Hisham 
inherits. 

From then onwards the Umayyad regime is secure, although each emir 
has his occasional troubles with rebellious warlords and insubordinate 
towns as the subsequent accounts of their reigns relate. 

But these accounts of the emirs down to that of ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
give another vision of al-Andalus: quite different from the blood-soaked 
tales of the civil strife among the clans and the ruthless supression of 
the rebels by the first Umayyad emir. The descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I are presented as wise and astute monarchs, defenders of the realm, 
benefactors of loyal, deserving - and sometimes undeserving - officals 
and courtiers and, above all, great poets whose verses display sagacity, 
generosity and wit. Battles and executions similar to those of the early 
days are not unknown but by and large they are not of much interest to 
whoever compiled the text. On the other hand women who play almost no 
part in the text down to the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman I are now increasingly 
mentioned and are shown as having power and influence at the courts of 
the emirs. 

The flnal part descibes the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, who re-estab¬ 
lished the Umayyad caliphate. It gives a brief account of his fifty-year long 
rule from his youthful ascent in 300/912 to a throne perhaps never more 
shaky since the troubled days of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, and it praises his ability 
to restore royal authority and even extend it beyond the boundaries of the 
state inherited from his grandfather ‘Abdallah. Yet it points out and even 
condemns his mistakes and weaknesses. 

It mentions a number of his most famous officials, castigates his some¬ 
time favourite Najda al-Hirl and his role in the disastrous defeat at the battle 
or battles of Simancas/Alhandega in 327/939 and the reluctance of the 
caliph to take to the field again, devoting himself instead to massive build¬ 
ing construction fantasies. 

We are told that his rule extended for fifty years, though there is no 
account of the last twenty years between ce 939 and 961. In fact of the eight 
sides of text devoted to him in the manuscript at least half are filled with 
poems or letters by him or his cronies and the latter are mostly in praise of 
him. So the pages on the greatest monarch of al-Andalus close in exactly the 
same way as all others on the Umayyad emirs, signing off, so to speak, with 
poems and bans mots. 
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This section contains a sentence which is important for establishing the 
date of the text. Apart from telling us that ‘Abd al-Rahman’s rule lasted for 
fifty years, it also says: 

he never took the field again in person [after 326/938] but devoted him¬ 
self to pleasures and his building programme - on which he spent a 
phenomenal amount unsurpassed by his predecessors and those who 
came after him: accounts of which are too well known to relate. 

The words wa-man taqaddamahu aw ta ’akharra ba ‘dahu, ‘his predeces¬ 
sors (he who/those who came before him) and he/those who came 
after him’’ must refer to the building works during the reign of al-Hakam II 
(350-366/961-976) at the great mosque of Cordova and the re-fortification 
of the fortress of Gormaz. And/or the building activities of al-Manstir 
(d. 392/1002), who in 379/981 transferred the centre of administration from 
the caliphal palace of Madmat al-zahrd’ to Madlnat al-zdhira, the new 
palace complex which he had built and also made a large extension to the 
great mosque of Cordova. 

A brief description of the manuscript 

It consists of sixty-seven leaves of European paper, which seem to be in 
alternate gatherings of four and twelve bi-folia (quaterions and senions) but 
because the manuscript has been rebound tightly and to some extent repaired, 
this is not clear. The copy of Ibn al-Qutlya’s History bound before the 
Akhbar majmu ‘a certainly seems to be in gatherings of five bi-folia so it is 
possible that the latter may be in the same format.'^ Some of the leaves have 
been stained a brownish-pink and so arranged that each gathering includes 
a coloured leaf. The text is copied in the MagAr/br book-hand called mabsut 
or possibly the similar one called mujawhar. 

The paper is watermarked throughout indicating that it came from differ¬ 
ent paper mills in northern Spain and Italy and on the basis of papers with 
similar marks was produced circa 1320-1470. 

The anonymous scribe was unquestionably a master calligrapher and 
quite probably a professional, though we cannot be sure of that. There are 
fifteen lines of script on each leaf and the text is vocalized throughout. The 
manuscript is not signed though it bears a colophon as does the History of 
Ibn al-Qutlya which is bound with it. Neither unfortunately gives the name 
of the scribe nor the date. 

It is possible that the two works which comprise the manuscript are only 
the surviving part of a longer original with another text intended to be added 
after the second one but lost or never copied, which would perhaps have 
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given the date and name of the scribe. The text of the Akhbdr majmu'a 
appears to begin with a new gathering but again unfortunately this is not 
certain. If the two works are physically independent, another one could 
have followed. What is certain however is that the two texts had lost their 
original binding - if they ever had one - some time before they were 
acquired by the agents of the Bibliotheque Royale and almost certainly in 
the Levant. The binding on the manuscript when it was acquired is a simple 
Ottoman pasteboard binding with green marbled paper and plain paper dou- 
blures (interiors). Made up of front and back covers and an envelope flap, it 
is consistent with those produced by Ottoman craftsmen in the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century at a time when leather was in short supply and paste¬ 
board/marbled paper began to be substituted.'* 

Although the two texts were written by the same scribe and are very 
similar in overall appearance, they differ in one crucial aspect. The History 
of Ibn al-Qtitlya consists of a series of accounts most of which appear to be 
attributed to the four learned men mentioned at the beginning of the text, 
though only two are actually mentioned in the text and several other sources, 
written and oral are also given. Most if not all of these accounts commence 
with the first few words of each being written in a larger MaghribI thulth 
hand, also in black like the rest of the text. Many of these accounts end with 
the symbol hd’ for intahd, ‘(the account) is finished.’ 

But for the Akhbdr majmu ‘a the scribe uses a different method - and 
perhaps we can say ‘system’ - of presenting the text. Although it is imme¬ 
diately obvious to anyone who sees it, this is not mentioned by Lafuente y 
Alcantara in his printed version of the text. This is almost certainly because 
he never saw the original, only a copy made by Gayangos and corrected by 
Dozy. Thus, this ‘system’ of presentation has never been given the attention 
it deserves. What it means is open to interpretation and we shall return to it 
at the end of this introduction. 

The first accounts of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 

The earliest known reference to the Paris manuscript, then in the Bibliotheque 
Royale, was in 1765 when Cardonne published a three-volume work on 
Muslim Spain and North Africa, Histoire del’Afrique et de I’Espagne sous 
la domination des Arabes. Denis Dominique Cardonne (1720-83) was 
librarian to King Louis XV (1710-74) as well as an interpreter in oriental 
languages. In his book, however, the author made no mention nor use of the 
Akhbdr majmu ‘a, referring only to the History of Ibn al-Qtitlya. Nevertheless 
as the two were bound together, Cardonne must have been aware of it. The 
fact that it was anonymous and would have been impossible to identify the 
author perhaps decided him against using it. 
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The first scholar to study the Akhbar majmu'a was the great Dutch 
Arahist and historian Reinhart Dozy (1820-1883). He either discovered it 
himself or it may have heen brought to his attention by the French Arabist 
Joseph Reinaud (1795-1867) who had used Ibn al-Qutlya when writing 
his Invasions des Sarrazins en France published in 1836. In fact Reinaud 
seems to have used the Akhbar majmu ‘a which he mentions in a footnote.'^ 
Dozy referred to the Akhbar majmu ‘a in his introduction to the Baydn al- 
mughrib published in Leiden.^o He thought the manuscript had been written 
at various different times and put into its final form during the period of the 
reyes de taifas, ‘the Party Kings’ (fifth/eleventh century). 

It was examined by the Spanish scholar and diplomat, Pascual de 
Gayangos, who studied Arabic under Silvestre de Sacy between 1825 and 
1828. It was he who at some stage made a handwritten copy, which was 
re-copied and used by Emilio Lafuente y Alcantara when he published the 
text together with a Spanish translation in 1867.^' 

The edition of this text and its translation was to be the first in a series of 
Arabic works on the history and geography of Islamic Spain published by 
the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid.^^ 

After the appearance of Lafuente y Alcantara’s edition there was a long 
gap of more than fifty years until in 1926 Julian Ribera (1858-1934) pro¬ 
duced the second volume in the Real Academia series, the History of Ibn 
al-Qutlya, Historia de la conquista de Espaha de Abenalcotia el Cordobes 
in which Ribera’s comments on the Akhbar majm ’ua were contained in the 
‘Prologo’.23 

He suggested a simple division of the text into two parts: before and after 
the reign of Hisham I (172-180/788-796). He believed that each part was 
by a different author, though both were from the clan of Quraysh, and both 
Umayyads. The author of the first section he thought was a soldier and 
politician who was living in Cordova when the text was written. The author 
of the second section also came from Cordova, he believed, but was a ‘lit¬ 
erate’, a man of letters and a devout jurisprudent. 

Nevertheless he was sure that other people of diverse backgrounds 
and motives had contributed to the composition of the work at different 
times. The final form of the text he thought dated from the fourth/tenth 
century during the later part of the reign of the first caliph of al-Andalus 
‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-350/912-961). 

The beginning of the dispute 

It began in the 1940s and has continued down to the present day. It involves 
mainly - though by no means exclusively - Spanish scholars and the details 
are not very well known outside of that circle. I summarize below the main 
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arguments of the principal participants, hoping that I have given a fair and 
accurate statement of their respective positions. 

In 1944 Claudio Sanchez Albomoz (1893-1984) the outstanding medi- 
aevalist and former minister of education under the Spanish Republic, who 
at the time of writing was in exile in Argentina, published a long, detailed 
and ultimately controversial study of the Akhbdr majmu ‘al‘^ 

He divided the text into five parts which he attributed to four different 
authors. These were: first, the ‘history of the invasion and the years of the 
governors appointed by Damascus’ written by a jurisprudent (faqih) whom 
he thought was a Qurayshl of noble birth writing in the first third of the fifth/ 
eleventh century;^^ secondly, the ‘history of the civil wars’ which began 
with the departure of the Syrian commander Kulthtim for Ifriqiya with his 
expeditionary force in 123/941.^6 This part he attributed to a warrior of 
Qurayshl origin and written at the end of the second/eighth century during 
the reign of Hisham I or early years of al-Hakam. The third part, the ‘annals 
of‘Abd al-Ralnnan I’ (138-172/756-788), he attributed to a second warrior 
of an unknown clan and believed that it dated from the third or fourth 
decade of the third/ninth century after the campaigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman II 
(206-238/822-852) against Merida of 213-218/828-834.27 The fourth part, 
‘scenes from the lives of the emirs of Cordova’ - from al-Hakam 
I (180-206/796-822) to ‘Abdallah (275-300/888-912) including the anec¬ 
dotes and poems mentioned after the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman I - he 
believed to have been written around 287/900 by a cultured jurisprudent 
who had been a contemporary of the emir Muhammad (238-273/ 
852-886).2* The fifth part which deals with the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
(300-350/912-961) he attributed to the person who wrote the first section.25 
The same anoymous person, a pessimistic jurisprudent who was critical of 
‘Abd al-Rahman III for turning away from the old Arab families of al- 
Andalus to the Slavs and Iberian Muslims he thought was the final com¬ 
piler/editor of the text and that this had occurred in the time of al-Mansur 
(371-392/981-1002) or perhaps more likely in the chaotic years after his 
death and the establishment of the Jawharid ‘republic’ in Cordova in 
422/1031. This person had inherited, or somehow obtained the writings 
which seemed to constitute a ‘family archive’. Perhaps with the idea of 
turning these documents into a chronicle he added the opening part on the 
conquest and the governors using the - now lost - chronicle of Ahmad 
al-RazI, and/or the - now distorted - chronicle of Ibn Habib or a work or 
works derived from them.2° He made a number of interpolations: some fac¬ 
tual and topographical additions and some doom-laden warnings which the 
hindsight of events in the fifth/eleventh century had given him. At the end 
of the day however he seemed to have abandoned the idea of a chronicle 
embracing the course of events down to his own time and contented himself 
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with merely copying the documents he had, making little or no attempt to 
give an overall stylistic unity to the disparate parts. Though happily for 
Sanchez Albomoz and later historians this left enough ‘clues’ in the text for 
the various sections to be both dated and attributed. 

Sanchez Albomoz’s study is the most imporant work on the Akhbar 
majmu'a and probably few mediaeval chronicles have been investigated 
so exhaustively. It is the basis of all later writings on the text until today. It 
suffered from only one ‘defect’, but one which meant that his work did not 
receive the attention which it undoubtedly deserved among Arabic scholars 
because Sanchez Albomoz was not an Arabist; his researches into the his¬ 
tory of Islamic Spain were entirely based on translations, generally very 
competently executed ones, in English, French and Spanish. 

Essentially a scholar of the late Hispano-Roman and Mediaeval Iberian 
peninsula, he had become interested in the Akhbar majmu ‘a during the 1920s 
while collecting evidence to refute the theories of the German scholar 
Branner on the role that invading Arab cavalry may have played in the ori¬ 
gins of feudalism after the Battle of Poitiers, when Charles Martel created a 
new class of mounted warrior supposedly in response.Having come upon 
Lafuente y Alcantara’s translation of the text, he became more and more 
certain that it contained two of the most important Arabic sources for the 
history of the second/eighth century, namely the parts dealing with the ‘civil 
wars’ and the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman I. ‘The Akhbar majmu ’a’, he wrote, 

is not just a source among the works of Hispano-Arabic historiography: 
it is a unique source. The second part... (on the civil wars) was written 
... around 790. It constitutes therefore the oldest Hispano-Arabic chron¬ 
icle which has survived until today.^^ 

In 1973 the distinguished Spanish scholar and Arabist Pedro Chalmeta 
published a study on the role of khabar (tradition/anecdote/account) in 
Hispano-Arabic historiography in which he devoted several pages to the 
Akhbar majmu‘a. Chalmeta divided the text into three or possibly four 
parts - he couldn’t quite decide but it was a re-division of the text which 
brought him the reproach of Sanchez Albomoz (orgullosa megalomania 
‘proud megalomania’): for that and several other opinions on the text which 
he had expressed.^'* His first division is that containing the years of the 
conquest, the governors of the Damascus caliphate and the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I. This he believed was all written down in the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman II but after the campaigns of that emir against Merida of 
213-218/828-834. The second part he delineated, the history of the rebel¬ 
lions against ‘Abd al-Rahman I, he thought may have dated from the same 
time as the first but did not feel able to date it exactly. The third, on the 
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Umayyad emirs but from Hisham to ‘Abdallah from which he thought 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III should perhaps be detached, he dated to 
the later reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. The account of the reign of the latter 
and the overall compilation/editing he dated to the time of al-Hakam II 
(350-366/961-976) on the grounds that it is unlikely that the writer could 
have spoken so scathingly of the first caliph’s favourites during his reign.^^ 
However in his book of 1994 Invasion y islamizacion: La sumision de 
Hispania y la formacion de al-Andalus he changed his mind and ascribed 
the final compilation to around 328/940. 

Essentially Chalmeta thought that the Akhbdr majmu ‘a was a compila¬ 
tion of oral traditions on the fringe of Andalusi historiography and was of 
the opinion that it would have been useless to try and find not only sources 
but also who had used them. 

In total contrast to the above opinions that of the great French historian 
of al-Andalus, Evariste Levi-Provengal (1894-1956) was entirely dismiss¬ 
ive of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a. He thought it a late work dating from around the 
capitulation of Valencia in ce 1238: ‘ill-proportioned’ with ‘lengthy pas¬ 
sages from earlier chronicles’ meaning essentially those of ‘Isa and his 
father Ahmad al-Razi, parts of which were to be found in the sections of the 
Muqtabis of Ibn Hayyan discovered after the publication of Lafuente y 
Alcantara’s edition of the text. He thought that both Dozy and Ribera had 
deceived themselves into thinking it was an original work. Sanchez 
Albomoz’s study of the text, which was based on translations, he regarded 
as the ‘debatable and problematic conclusions ... of a non-Arabist’. 

For Levi-Provengal there was no serious writing of history in al-Andalus 
before the fourth/tenth century. Sanchez Albomoz on the contrary believed 
that there was material of great interest from the third/ninth and even second/ 
eighth centuries including even - he speculated - official annals from the 
reigns of the first three or four emirs and perhaps even from the times of the 
governors appointed by Damascus.He was greatly interested in the Akhbdr 
majmu ‘a because of its apparent early date and what appeared to be accounts 
of events in the second/eighth century which were not found elsewhere, 
notably those dealing with the arrival of Balj ibn Bishr in 123/741 and the 
enthronement of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya in 138/756, the so-called 
‘civil wars’ as well as the part dealing with the reign of the latter, the ‘annals 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman’. 

In an angry article published in 1958 Sanchez Albomoz replied to Levi- 
Provengal’s dismissal of his elaborately contracted theories accusing the 
great French Arabist of saha celosa ‘jealous malice’. 

Although Sanchez Albomoz worked entirely from translations - largely 
French and Spanish - anyone who takes the trouble to examine his substan¬ 
tial study of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a, some four hundred pages accompanied 
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by hundreds of closely-written notes, will find it in many respects to be a 
model of textual criticism. Pierre Guichard, the author of several impressive 
works on the history of al-Andalus points out that it is necessary when 
eonsidering Sanchez Albomoz’s eontribution to the debate, to separate his 
eonclusions which may be ealled into question on the basis of a reinterpre¬ 
tation of a passage of translation from those which depend on factual infor¬ 
mation where the question of translation or original language is not 
important."'*’ For example, ‘Abd al-Rahman 1 was partieularly grateful for 
the valiant efforts of his nephew ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umar al-Marwam in his 
last battle against Yusuf al-Fihri. The text of the Akhbar majmu'a can be 
interpreted as: ‘[From then] until today al-Marwam and his son have not 
ceased to enjoy great esteem.’ Because we know that al-MarwanI and the 
son in question died during the reign of Hisham (172-180/787-796), 
Sanchez Albomoz believed that this section of the text was first written at 
the end of the second/eighth century and takes ten pages to make his case. 
But as Guichard points out the Arabie word in the text is w-Td-hu which can 
mean both ‘his son’ waladuhu or ‘his descendants’ wulduhu. If the latter was 
intended then Sanchez Albomoz’s carefully argued case would collapse."" 
Neverthless examination of the manuscript shows that the text reads 
waladuhu so whether by skilled argument or luck, in this case, Sanchez 
Albomoz was right. 

However when Sanchez Albomoz points out that the narrator of the 
account of ‘Abd al-Ralunan ibn Mu‘awiya’s flight from Syria says that he had 
it from someone who heard it with his own ears (fa-akhbaram man sami ‘a 
‘Abdal-Rahmdm ibn Mu ‘dwiyayuhaddith td ’ifa ‘an bad’ hadith harbihi), we 
have no reason to dissent Ifom his view of the antiquity of the text."'^ 

It was therefore unjust, said Guichard, to dismiss - as Levi-Proven^al 
appeared to do - all of Sanehez Albomoz’s eonclusions especially as the 
French historian’s reasons for rejeeting a viable tradition of historiography 
prior to the fourth/tenth century are not very convincing. They seems to 
rely on the statement of ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-RazI that his father was the 
‘creator of history-writing in al-Andalus’. But this included presenting the 
information eollected by earlier gatherers of anecdotes and accounts 
(akhbdriyun) in a more formal literary manner, as well as other things of 
course. As Guiehard remarks, the value of an aceount depends on its infor¬ 
mation not on whether it is written aecording to the mles of a particular form 
of historical composition. A roughly written chronicle can still be extremely 
useful - a view with whieh Levi-Provengal obviously concurred."'^ His 
objeetion was to the idea that there was serious history-writing in the 
second/eighth century. But, it is suggested, he did not distinguish elearly 
enough between the literary quality of the text and the information which it 
contained. 
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Current theories 

The written sources of the Akhbar majmu‘a 

In recent years several Spanish scholars have had more to say on aspects of 
the Akhbar majmu'a, notably though not exclusively Luis Molina and 
Dolores Oliver. After intense study of the text they have come to opinions 
which are diametrically opposed, but make interesting - perhaps in the case 
of Oliver - even exciting reading. 

These are not so much about the divisions of the text. Oliver accepts the 
five-fold division of the text proposed by Sanchez Albomoz but disagrees 
totally with his identity of the authors/compilers of the text, offering instead 
a novel theory; in fact one in which there may well be the material for an 
interesting historical novel."*"* Molina’s interest is not in the division of the 
text, but - at least in the parts of it which he has subjected to the closest 
scrutiny - in its possible written sources."*^ 

His first study written in 1989 concerned the final parts of the text, the 
so-called ‘scenes’ (Sp. ‘estampas") from the lives of the emirs and the 
account of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. After an exhaustive study of these parts, 
Molina came up with a theory which surprised and perhaps irritated some 
of his colleagues. 

He began from the premise that the connection between the Akhbar 
majmu ‘a and the Muqtabis had always been acknowledged. The difficulty 
was to determine if one was the source of the other, and if so which is the 
earlier - or did both derive from a common source? The problem is that 
the Akhbar majmu ‘a does not mention any sources - at all - and although 
the Muqtabis cites many sources, none can be identified with the Akhbar 
majmu ‘a. After detailed comparison of passages in both Molina came to the 
following conclusions: 

‘The Akhbar majmu ‘a’, he wrote, 

is not a unique and exotic source, nor the fossilized remains of an early 
primitive stage of historical literature but is, like all other Arabic col¬ 
lections of historical anecdotes, a work which extracts from written 
sources a series of disconnected events to create a text in which his¬ 
torical data - dates, names, places, etc, often intentionally omitted - are 
of less importance than amusing and moralizing anecdotes, verses of 
poetry and prose accounts in which the emir or one of his courtiers 
manifest their literary talents or wit."*^ 


It was the written sources remark that was the initial source of dispute 
since the text was regarded by other scholars, Chalmeta and Oliver among 
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others, as a collection of authentic original sources for the history of 
al-Andalus between 92/710-711 and 327/939 partially written and partially 
orald^ 

Molina’s closely argued study certainly appeared to show - at least in the 
parts of the text which he examined - that there were close similarities 
between several passages and those of other earlier writers. He was con¬ 
vinced that when the relevant part of the Muqtabis of Ibn Hayyan containing 
the entire account of the reign of at least one of the Umayyad emirs was 
published it would become clear where the source of at least the ‘scenes 
from the lives of the emirs’ lay.^** 

But the links which he seemed to have established are by no means 
straightforward ones. This was because of the way in which most Arabic 
mediaeval histories were composed. It consisted essentially of looking at 
what earlier writers had said and extracting sections for incorporation into 
the writer’s new opus. The concept of plagiarism really did not exist in 
Arabic mediaeval historiography; indeed most historians were happy to 
quote the source of their selections whether written or oral. They often gave 
more than one account of the events they describe before giving their own. 
The greatest historian of al-Andalus, Ibn Hayyan, who died in 469/1076, 
amassed a vast selection of material from the works of former writers in his 
al-Muqtabis ji akhbar al-Andalus, which was deliberately a compendium of 
earlier accounts rather than an analytic history. 

In theory therefore it is possible to trace events back to the moment when 
the events related: A quotes B who quotes C who spoke to E who was an 
eyewitness. For example, according to the Baydn al-mughrib and the 
Cronica del Moro Basis, we know that the chain of informants for some 
parts of the account of the conquest of al-Andalus went back as follows: 
from al-RazI (274-344/887-955) - to Ibn Habib (174-238/790-853) - to 
al-WaqIdI (130-207/748-823) - to Musa ibn ‘All, who was son of ‘All ibn 
Rabah and who was the eyewitness or at least the principal informant.'*^ 

However, as history writing was of interest to a much smaller circle of 
scholars than grammar, jurisprudence and poetry, written histories 
were much less likely to survive than works on those subjects because they 
were far less frequently copied. One only has to think of the huge number 
of copies of the voluminous JdmT‘ al-Sahih, al-Bukharl’s vast compendium 
of prophetic traditions and the equally voluminous ten-volume Muqtabis of 
Ibn Hayyan - but for which there is no complete version the text.^° Thus, 
although we know the titles of many historical works and the names of 
numerous Andalusi and North African historians, most historical works 
dealing with al-Andalus and the Maghreb have either not survived or - 
hopefully - lie yet undiscovered. 
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None of the works of the al-RazI family - father, son and grandson - 
whose writings covered events in al-Andalus from the second/eighth to the 
fourth/eleventh centuries have come down to us, so all we know of their 
accounts is what has been preserved in the work of contemporary and later 
writers like Ibn Hayyan which have usually survived only in fragmentary 
form. 

Thus careful comparison of the source material and the tracing and unravel¬ 
ling of accounts - often truncated, unattributed or worse mis-attributed - from 
one writer to another and occasionally inspired guesswork constitutes a large 
part of mediaeval Arabic and Islamic historiography. 

One of the most important matters to be decided is whether the reces¬ 
sion, or written transmission, of a text has been done ‘vertically’ or ‘hori¬ 
zontally’. That is to say: is one text the original of another, or several others, 
or are all derived from a third one? In the case of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a and 
the Muqtabis, is one the origin of the other or do similar accounts in each 
derive from a third source? Sanchez Albomoz believed that the former may 
have been a source for parts of the latter while Molina’s 1989 study - of the 
parts he has examined - argues in favour of the opposite.^' 

He concluded that the Akhbdr majmu'a was intimately linked to the 
Baydn al-mughrib of Ibn ‘IdharT and the anonymous Dhikr bildd al-Andalus, 
both North African works, the former written in the seventh/thirteenth cen¬ 
tury and the second in the following one. He believed all three to have had a 
lost source in common which he called the *AM-BMA^ 

The latter, he thought, derived in part from the Muqtabis of Ibn Hayyan 
(377/987-988—469/1076) compelling him to locate it in the second-half of the 
sixth/twelfth century, since the Muqtabis was compiled in the ftfth/eleventh 
century. Thus the Akhbdr majmu ‘a could not have been put together before 
the beginning of the sixth/twelfth century and quite possibly even later. 

These conclusions are very similar to those of Levi-Provengal who 
attributed the Akhbdr majmu'a to the seventh/thirteenth century around 
about the time of the capitulation of Valencia according to his entry on the 
work in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

As well as using the Muqtabis, as the basis of analysing the Akhbdr 
majmu ’a, the Baydn al-mughrib and the Dhikr bildd al-Andalus, the *AM-BM 
used at least one other source: the lost work of the Cordovan scribe Sakan 
ibn Ibrahim who lived in the third/ninth-fourth/tenth centuries. 

Although only three passages in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a could be attributed 
to Sakan in 1989 before the publication of the re-discovered part of the 
Muqtabis dealing with the reigns of al-Hakam I and ‘Abd al-Rahman II - 
namely, the necklace of Tarub; the story of al-RlyadI and the problems of 
emir Abdallah with Ibn Hafsun - there was one discovery that Molina made 
much of in this respect. 
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In the first passage, there are two sentences which also occur in the 
Muqtabis. But in Ihn Hayyan’s text, the sentences are a hundred pages apart 
while in Akhbar majmu ‘a they are placed together. This showed that the 
compiler of the Akhbar majmu ‘a (or the *AM-BM) must have been using 
Sakan’s lost chronicle and not Ibn Hayyan’s Muqtabis at that moment.^"* 
Some ten years later the same author returned again to this theme in 
a second study, this time dealing with the first part of the work which gives 
an account of the conquest of the peninsula. He reiterated his belief that 
the Akhbar majmu ‘a was based on earlier written sources and that all ideas 
of old anecdote-tellers regaling their audience with tales around the camp 
fire - or brasero - should be dropped. On that point he was adamant. 
However, he had to admit that he could find nothing to confirm his theory - 
nor could he find anything which had led him to reject it. 

Like Sanchez Albomoz he pointed out, again in specific detail, that the 
versions of the invasion by Tariq and Musa recounted in the main Christian 
and Muslim histories of the conquest were very similar. The same stories 
were related in the Cronica del Moro Rasis, the De Rebus Hispanie of 
Archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada, the Cronica de 1344, etc on one 
side. On the other by the Akhbar majmu ’a, the al-Kamil ji’Tta ’rikh of Ibn 
al-AthIr, the Baydn al-mughrib, Nafh al-tib, etc. ‘We could almost say that 
all are variants of the same text’, he remarks.*^ 

What then, could this text have been? For Molina it is one unquestiona¬ 
bly based on Ahmad al-Razi who died in 344/955, the ‘Moro Rasis’ who is 
also cited in the Baydn al-mughrib on several occasions. Thus we can be 
sure that al-RazI included this account of the invasion in his chronicle, 
though he may well have - and probably did - reproduce an earlier text - in 
whole or in part - which some of the texts mentioned above may also have 
used rather than the work of al-RazI directly.^® 

This was probably the work of Ibn Habib because it is undeniable that 
al-RazI followed him in his account of the conquest. Ibn Habib in turn had 
his own sources that went back to the time of the invasion. According to the 
Baydn al-mughrib and the Cronica del Moro Rasis, we know that the chain 
of informants for some parts of the account of the conquest went back from 
Ahmad al-RazI (274-344/887-955) to Ibn Habib who died in 790-852 via 
others to ‘All ibn Rabah who was the eyewitness or at least the principal 
informant. 

There are two passages in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a - the arrival of Musa and 
the taking of Merida - which appear to come from Ibn Habib via al-RazI. 
The second we know came from originally from al-WaqIdI because the 
Baydn al-mughrib says so.^* 

According to Molina therefore the first part of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a - at 
least in those parts for which he was able to find a credible source - is not a 
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collection of popular traditions made at first hand by some ancient folklorist 
but taken from the Yemeni al-Waqidl or from a chronicle that copied him. 
But if Ibn Habib - or al-RazI - used other unknown sources we have to 
conclude, Molina insists, that the compiler of Akhbdr majmu ‘a used the 
same sources or the same source in which the earlier ones were com- 
bined.^^ 

In his second article the earlier proposal of a seventh/thirteenth-century 
date for the Akhbdr majmu ‘a is not repeated and if we may assume that the 
scholar had dropped this radical dating, it does not alter the main conclu¬ 
sions of his earlier article: that the origins of the Akhbdr majmu'a lie - at 
least in part - in the text of the Muqtabis. 


The family archive 

In 2001 and 2002 Dolores Oliver published Ihree long articles on the Akhbdr 
majmu‘a plus the entry on that text in volume one of the short-lived 
Enciclopedia de Al-Andalus which amounted to a rejection of Molina’s theo¬ 
ries - although she hardly mentions them and a dramatic restatement of the 
traditional view of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a as an authentic living voice of the 
past - a first-hand account of events in the second-third/eighth-ninth centu¬ 
ries.The text of these articles runs to more than a hundred and twenty pages 
almost enough for a decent book on the subject forming the most detailed 
research on the text since Sanchez Albomoz. She has a lot to say about sev¬ 
eral aspects of the text: its construction, origins and date. More than could be 
dealt with in a short introduction such as this. Essentially she believes that the 
text was originally a ‘family archive’ an opinion in which she followed the 
path first taken by Ribera in his comments on the anonymous work.®' 

Her main thesis however is that the parts of the text dealing with the 
conquest, the governors appointed by Damascus and the Umayyad emirs, 
are of secondary importance. The main, and most interesting part of the 
work, is the section Sanchez Albomoz called the ‘civil wars’ and Oliver the 
‘Syrian chronicle’ which takes up about half the complete text. This can be 
attributed, she asserts, to an Arab warrior who came to the peninsula with 
Balj ibn Bishr al-Qushayri in 123/741 with the detachment (jund) of 
Qinnasrln about which he gives abundant information. He took part in the 
disastrous civil conflict between the Arab clans, which also affected the 
non-Muslim population and culminated in the battle of Secunda in 
130/747. 

He was not an Umayyad but a Qaysi according to Oliver’s understanding 
of the text and was not especially sympathetic to ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiya, being an admirer of al-Sumayl ibn Hatim, leader of the jund of 
Qinnasnn who is portrayed rather more sympathetically than in the History 
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of Ibn al-Qufiya. The anonymous author gives a different version of events 
to those related by the anecdote collectors and historians who were parti¬ 
sans of the Umayyad cause: Ibn Habib, Ibn al-Qutlya and Ahmad and 
Tsa al-Razi. 

Nevertheless, the author of the ‘Syrian chronicle’ did become a supporter 
of the Umayyad claimant ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya and assisted him 
in his bid for power, achieved high office and went to live in Cordova the 
Umayyad capital. 

At some stage after his death his papers (or more likely the sheets of 
parchment on to which the text must have been written or dictated around 
174/790) came into the hands of a descendant whom Oliver thinks was his 
great-great-grandson who decided to edit them and continue the chronicle 
which by now continued down to the end of the reign of Hisham. This 
second person was an official of the state but also a man of education, a 
raconteur and lover of poetry. It was he who was responsible for accounts of 
the emirs from al-Hakam down to the reign of ‘Abdallah. After his death, a 
later descendant added the section on ‘Abd al-Rahman III whom he did not 
totally admire and edited the total text, adding in some extra bits. Because 
the chronicle was not entirely uncritical of the Umayyads, the last contribu¬ 
tor and overall editor decided to make the work look like an anonymous one 
that had somehow come into his hands. He removed the names of the previ¬ 
ous compilers so the text does not begin with the name of any writer, and is 
related in several parts by an anonymous informant: simply "He said .... ’. 

Oliver’s speculation on the identity of the authors/compilers of 
the Akhbar majmu'a is probably destined to remain a speculation. 
Nevertheless she makes an interesting and well thought-out case.^^ This 
is based on the opinion with which most scholars who have examined the 
text - with the exception of Levi-Provengal - seem to agree: that the people 
who put the text together, were probably from the same family and that 
the family was probably from Cordova and moved in courtly circles. 

There were several characters who would have been able to give first¬ 
hand accounts of the early years of the conquest, the arrival of ‘Abd 
al-Ralman ibn ]VIu‘awiya, his regime and those of his successors. Indeed 
we know that some of them did. 

Badr, the faithful freedman of ‘Abd al-Rahman, was familiar with the 
entire drama of the young Syrian prince from his flight across the Euphrates 
to his enthronement as emir in Cordova. Badr seems to have written some¬ 
thing about those events - or at least to have related something which was 
recorded. His words are quoted by al-RazI as one of his sources, according 
to the Baydn al-mughrib of Ibn ‘Idharl and Sanchez Albomoz, on the basis 
of this, attributes to him a chronicle now lost.®^ But Badr can be ruled out on 
the basis of his quotes in the Baydn al-mughrib and because he did not take 
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part in any events in al-Andalus prior to the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman in 
North Africa after 132/750 and his mission on behalf of his master to estab¬ 
lish contact with the Umayyad clients in 138/755. This excludes him as an 
eyewitness to the events of most of the ‘Syrian chronicle 

But more importantly, his attitude towards the Umayyads, as recounted 
in the Baydn al-mughrib, is at variance with the attitude of the Akhbdr 
majmu ’a. He exaggerates the role of the Umayyad clients in al-Andalus; 
like Ibn al-QuHya, he echoes Umayyad sentiments when he ridicules - as 
does Ibn al-Qtitlya - al-Sumayl as a man lost for words; when referring to 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s initial meetings with supporters at Torrox he only men¬ 
tions the Umayyads while the Akhbdr majmu ‘a mentions in addition the 
Yamanis, specifically from the junds of Damascus, Jordan and 
Qinnasrln.®^ 

Another obvious candidate is Abu ‘Uthman (‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Uthman) 
the leading Umayyad conspirator in al-Andalus.®^ Part of the text of the 
Akhbdr majmu'a is in fact given in Abu ‘Uthman’s own words. But the 
portrait of him in the text includes some remarks which make him unlikely. 
He puts the Umayyads in a secondary role to the Yamanis, which a partisan 
historian would never do. He is mentioned as kissing the hand of al-Sumayl, 
which he would never have included had he written the text.®'' He is shown 
as putting his own interests before those of ‘Abd al-Rahman; something 
which he would hardly have mentioned. 

The most likely person to have been the narrator of the events from 
123/741 to 172/788, Oliver suggests is Tammam ibn ‘Alqama. Sanchez 
Albomoz had also drawn attention to Tammam as a probable important 
source for second/eighth-century events.®* He is best known for being one 
of the group who went with Badr to North Africa in 135/755 to rescue ‘Abd 
al-Rahman from the hands of the Berbers and help him cross the 
Mediterranean and enter al-Andalus. Ibn al-Qutlya has Badr introduce him 
to the prince as ‘Your client Tammam’. But in reality he was not an Umayyad 
client and in the text of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a nothing is said about his being 
a client: ‘Abd al-Rahman asks only his name and kunya, the meanings of 
both he takes as good omens. 

Tammam ibn ‘Alqama arrived in al-Andalus with remnants of the 
defeated army of Kulthtim, possibly as part of the detachment of Qinnasrln 
in which al-Sumayl ibn Hatim was a prominent figure. He was an eyewit¬ 
ness to the events which occurred after the arrival of the Syrian troops and 
as such is quoted by Muhammad ibn ‘Isa and al-RazI.®® He is also quoted in 
the Baydn al-mughrib as source on several occasions for events which 
occurred after the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman in al-Andalus.’® 

Abu Ghalib Tammam ibn ‘Alqama al-Thaqafi {circa 101-110/720-728- 
196/811) was descended from a client of the Umayyad governor of Kufa in 
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the time of the caliph Mu‘awiya I (41-60/661-680). He joined the Umayyad 
cause when the clients of ‘Ahd al-Rahman came to Saragossa to sound out 
the support of al-Sumayl. From the moment of his meeting with ‘Ahd 
al-Rahman in North Africa he threw in his lot with the prince.’* He was 
appointed as his chief minister Qiajib), then a commander of the army (qd ’id) 
and then governor of Toledo, a post which his son Ghalih inherited. 

Ghalib was executed by the emir Hisham in 172/788. Despite this, 
Tammam remained loyal and took part in the campaign against the emir’s 
uncle Sulayman when he raised a rebellion. After the death of Hisham, 
Tammam became a prominent figure at the court of al-Hakam and governor 
of Huesca. He died in 196/811 at an advanced age - certainly over eighty. 

Such is Oliver’s view: namely, that the old warrior and relater of past 
events of which he was an eyewitness was the author of the most important 
parts of the Akhbar majmu ‘a - the ‘Syrian chronicle’, the ‘annals of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman T, and perhaps some of the information given in the accounts of 
the emirs Hisham and al-Hakam. 

At a later stage this information came into the hands of someone else, 
who decided to extend and amend it. In Oliver’s opinion this person was the 
great-great-grandson of Tammam ibn ‘Alqama, Tammam ibn Amir ibn 
Almad, (187/803-283/896), who was also known as Tammam ibn ‘Alqama 
al-Wazir.” He was a courtier of the emirs Muhammad, al-Mundhir and 
‘Abdallah, whom he served as minister {wazTr). He was well-connected at 
court and elsewhere. He married Ruman, the daughter of a Christian, who 
may have been a descendent of Artabas, the first gawmisIhsA. comes, a count 
of the Christian community of al-Andalus. His daughter Ruqqaya was sec¬ 
retary {kdtiba) to the daughter of the emir al-Mundhir (273-275/886-888). 

He was a man of letters, a poet and the author of a celebrated poem 
iurjuza) on the history of al-Andalus until to the end of the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II in 238/852. Although this poem has not survived, it was 
described by Ibn al-Abbar in his hulla al-sTyard ’.We know that it contained 
information on prominent Christians like Sara al-Qtitlya, and that her 
descendent Ibn al-Qutlya used it as a source for his own anecdotal History, 
although he does not actually quote any part of it.’^ 

However, it is possible that the poem in rajz metre, quoted in the Akhbar 
majmu ‘a, in which ‘Abd al-Rahman talks of hunting renegades rather than 
hunting birds may have been part of the urjuzad'^ This seems to be the first 
and only time it is quoted in any text. 

According to the later Valencian scholar Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235), 
Tammam was also the author of a prose chronicle, which could perhaps 
have been a reference to part of the Akhbar majmu ‘aj^ 

As a leading figure of the courts of several emirs in the third/ninth 
century, Tammam would have been in close, and perhaps intimate contact 
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with several leading historians, poets and scholars like Ibn Habib 
(d. 238/852-3), Muhammad ibn Waddah (d. 287/900), Yusuf ibn Yahya 
al-Maghami (d. 286/899), Muhammad ibn Musa al-RazI (d. 277/890-1) - to 
name but a few. We know also that he was a friend of the poet and some- 
time-ambassador Yahya ibn Hakam al-Ghazal (d. 250/864-5) who lived 
until he was almost a hundred years old under five Umayyad rulers. This 
Oliver suggests is why the same anecdotes, poems and even sentences that 
are mentioned in their works also occur in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a which - she 
believes - Tammam added to and edited. According to her theory he was 
responsible for the second version of the original, which he brought up to the 
end of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II. 

Undoubtedly he must have known some of the people mentioned 
and quoted in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a - Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman at the 
court of the emir Muhammad and Muhammad ibn Walld at the court of 
‘Abdallah. 

The final contributor and editor of the text may have been another distant 
member of the family or perhaps a friend. The person who fulfilled this role 
contributed the section on ‘Abd al-Rahman III as well as making some of 
the insertions/interpolations in other parts of the text, notably the crucial 
sentence which appears to be a late addition to the section on al-Samh ibn 
Malik al-KhawlanI, one of the governors appointed by Damascus 
(100-102/719-721). Oliver suggests that a likely candidate may be a 
descendent of Ghalib ibn Tammam, the governor of Toledo executed by 
Hisham, namely ‘Abdallah ibn Ghalib ibn Tammam. He is not mentioned 
in any of the biographical dictionaries of al-Andalus but he was probably 
descended from a member of the family of Tammam ibn ‘Alqama, namely 
‘Abdallah ibn Ghalib ibn Tammam ibn ‘Alqama.’^ One of his sons was a 
notable jurisprudent of Toledo, Abu Ghalib Tammam ibn ‘Abdallah (305- 
77/917-87) who was summoned to Cordova by the caliph al-Hakam II 
because of his abilities. It is well known that al-Hakam II encouraged the 
written collection of information on earlier times, ‘to recall what may be 
forgotten’. Therefore Oliver suggests the distinguished jurisprudent took it 
upon himself to bring the ‘family archive’ up to date by including informa¬ 
tion on the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III of whom he was somewhat critical, 
that he edited the remainder and most importantly removed all identities of 
authorship as the work was critical in some respects of the Umayyads. 

It is a very neat and ingenious thesis. But could it be true? Or does it 
simply add another twist to the story? The scholar promises to investigate 
this matter further. At this point we can take stock of the pro- and contra- 
arguments. First of all there seems no doubt that the Akhbdr majmu ‘a con¬ 
tains some information which exists in other written sources. The part 
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dealing with the conquest has passages which occur in al-RazI, Ihn Hahih 
and al-Waqidl and parts of the ‘scenes’ from the lives of the emirs occur in 
the Muqtabis and in the lost chronicle of Sakan ihn Ihrahim. 

But the most interesting and important part, the ‘civil wars/Syrian chron¬ 
icle’ and the section dealing with ‘Ahd al-Rahman ihn Mu‘awiya still 
appears to contain material which is unknown elsewhere. 

Kulthtim’s expedition against the Berber rebels in 123/741 is one of the 
most dramatic and detailed parts of the text. The caliph of Damascus, 
Hisham ihn ‘Ahd al-Malik (105-125/724-743), dispatched Kulthtim 
with an army of twenty-seven thousand men to put down the revolt of the 
IbddTya and SufrTya Berbers. He was defeated and killed at the battle of 
Nafdura/Naqdtira and his army dispersed. His nephew Balj ihn Bishr sought 
refuge in Tangiers with several thousand defeated troops. 

The account of the battle against the poorly-equipped Berbers, and the 
clever tactics used by the latter to defeat the Arab army are told in a realistic 
manner, suggesting that it is based on an eyewitness report. In the text of the 
manuscript the account forms one intact section introduced by an ‘unwdn in 
black thulth [24.BkS]. Was this perhaps taken from Ibn Hayyan, transmit¬ 
ting an account by al-RazI? Perhaps, but if so, no other later historian made 
of use of it. 

Ibn al-‘ldharl, who might have been expected to quote Ibn Hayyan on the 
battle, actually quotes the Nazm al-jumdn of Ibn al-Qattan (d. 627/1230) 
and gives only a brief account in twenty words or more, of the battle of 
Nafdura/Naqdtira which, although it recounts the three basic facts - the 
identity of the opponents, the defeat and death of Kulthtim, and the passing 
of the leadership to Balj - gives no other details.Ibn al-Qtitlya (d. 376/977) 
mentions the name of the battle and those of the Berber leaders, Maysara 
and Humayd al-Zannatl, and gives the outcome but no details.’* Al-Maqqaft 
has least of all to say, mentioning only that the army of Kulthtim was 
defeated by the Berbers.’^ 

The section on ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya also has material unknown 
elsewhere. In the apparently first-hand accounts of the escape of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman from the ‘ Abbasid assassins in Syria in the Akhbar majmu ‘a, we 
are not told who the informant(s) is merely that he had the anecdote from 
someone who heard ‘Abd al-Rahman telling a group of listeners about the 
beginning of his flight: fa-akhbarani man sami'a ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu ‘dwiyayuhaddith td ’ifa ‘an bad’ hadith harbihi, ‘... someone who heard 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya telling the story of the beginning of his 
flight to a group of listeners, said The identity of this informant 
may be the person quoted in the Path al-Andalus who relates more infor¬ 
mation given by ‘Abd al-Rahman regarding the prophecy of Maslama 
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ibn ‘ Abd al-Malik. Some lines are quoted from the Kitab al-dala ’il of Qasim 
ibn Thabit al-Sarqusti (d. 302/914): 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah told us (haddathand), he said: “My uncle 
[Abu] Muhammad al-GhazI [ibn Qays] related to me.*' My father said: 
I heard the imam ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya saying: I entered 
al-Andalus with the good prediction of Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
my father’s uncle and that of the poet al-Kumyat ibn Zayd [al-AsadI] 
(d. 126/743). Maslama ... one day ... came to my grandfather and 
found me with him, a young boy, and he told him what would happen 
to me ....”*2 

The sections of Ibn Ifeyyan’s al-Muqtabis which deal with this period are 
lost but some parts are quoted by al-Maqqan and Ibn al-Athlr. Both recount 
the dramatic escape of‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya from the ‘Abbasid cav¬ 
alry patrol and his swimming across the Euphrates in words that are similar 
and in parts identical to the account in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a, but neither gives 
their source.** Other episodes in the subsequent career of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
mentioned in the Muqtabis have not been located in those later histories whose 
authors are known to have used in Ibn Ifeyyan’s great work. 

We cannot leave the question of the ‘civil wars/Syrian chronicle’ with¬ 
out referring to a unique source which records an eyewitness account of the 
same events. This is the Latin Chronicle of 754, also called the Mozarabic 
Chronicle, which was written in Cordova or Toledo by an anonymous 
Christian cleric.*‘' Although it has been known to scholars for many years, 
its importance for the study of the early Islamic period in the peninsula has 
been largely drawn attention to by the Hispanist Roger Collins.** While we 
can never be certain just how early the Arabic accounts of the Muslim con¬ 
quest of the peninsula are, we can be sure that the Chronicle was composed 
fairly soon after those events. It was written a few years before the arrival 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, about halfway through the governorship 
of Yusuf al-Fihri. Although the author was probably bom after the Muslim 
invasion, he was undoubtedly a witness of some cmcial events from the 
arrival of the Syrian troops of Balj ibn Bishr in 123/741 onwards. 

The Chronicle is a year-by-year history of the eastern and western 
Mediterranean from the time of the emperor Heraclius (ce 610-641) includ¬ 
ing events of the Byzantine Empire, the rise of Islam, the Umayyad caliphate 
and its overthrow by the ‘Abbasids, the Visigothic kingdom and its down¬ 
fall, the arrival of the Muslims in the Iberian peninsula and the rule of the 
governors there appointed by the caliphs of Damascus. 

As far as the history of the peninsula and North Africa after 92/710-711 
is concerned, the Chronicle deals with the final years of Visigothic mle. 
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the course of the Muslim invasion including southern France, the campaigns 
against the Franks, the Berber revolt of 122-123/740-741, the expedition 
and defeat of the Syrian army of Kulthtim, the arrival of the survivors under 
Balj, the wars among the Arab clans and rival claimants to the governorship 
of al-Andalus. Thus it covers more than half the material dealt with in the 
Akhbar majmu ‘a. 

It clarifies some of the events of that work and gives fresh information on 
others: information which should corroborate or correct the Arabic accounts. 
Collins wags a finger at the Arabist historians who have written on the second/ 
eighth century al-Andalus and ignored the contents of the Chronicle - 
(‘an almost wilful refusal’) - or have distorted them in order to fit in with 
the Arab accounts.*^ 

The Chronicle suggests that considerable raiding took place across the 
Straits before the invasion, and raises the presence of two armies (Arab and 
Berber?) in the peninsula for at least a year before the fateful battle in which 
Roderik was defeated. The intervention of the Muslim armies seems to have 
coincided with serious divisions on the Visigothic side, probably even civil 
war - a scenario perhaps reflected in the Arabic accounts of Count Julian’s 
urging Musa to invade.*’ It confirms that the latter landed near Cadiz rather 
than elsewhere in the peninsula. There is a greater sense of authenticity in 
the account of the Chronicle than the clear-cut presentation of the Arabic 
versions. 

The Chronicle also refers to a noble man of North Africa, Urban(us) who 
accompanied Musa (not Tariq) throughout Spain. Although Collins dismisses 
the idea that this is a reference to the mysterious Count Julian(us), it does not 
seem impossible - to me at least - that he was the person intended.** 

The text clears up the question of the death of Kulthtim: killed on the 
battlefield by his own men. It also gives the correct location of the battle.*^ 
It gives more information on al-Sumayl ibn Hatim and Yusuf al-Fihrl, major 
players in the events prior and leading up to arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu'awiya; on the wars between Balj, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan and his son 
Umayya; and on several early governors and the actions -military, civil and 
fiscal - taken by them. 

Unfortunately there are some matters on which the anonymous cleric 
could have told us much more, but chose not to. This is because a substan¬ 
tial part of the Chronicle dealing with the peninsula is, according to its 
author, only a summary since he tells us that he has dealt with it in detail in 
another work. 

This was evidently and intriguingly a full account of the civil wars that 
occurred al-Andalus, wars in which many Christians he says, also died. The 
account is mentioned three times in the Chronicle. First in the section cov¬ 
ering the years ce 742-743 where the author mentions the civil strife that 
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ensued after the arrival of Balj ibn Bishr and the Syrian from North Africa 
in CE 741.^° He says that the events were well known to all in Spain: ‘this 
history’, he says, "has only summarised these tragic wars’. Then, in the sec¬ 
tion covering the year ce 744, he talks about the overthrow of the governor 
of al-Andalus Abti’l-Khattar ibn Dirar al-Kalbl (ce 743-745) and says that 
anyone who wants to know about these events will find them in the ‘chron¬ 
ological summary’ which he had assembled a short time before.^' Finally, 
in the section covering the years ce 750-754, he mentions the wars in Spain 
under Balj, Tha‘laba ibn Salama and Umayya, how these were concluded 
under Abti’l-Khattar and how their rivals were killed under the governor 
Yusuf al-Fihri (ce 747-756) and says that these events are included in the 
book, ‘which we took upon ourselves to add to earlier chronicles 

Sadly this account, which would have been the most detailed non-Mus¬ 
lim source for the period, has not survived the passage of time, but we can 
see that it dealt with events from the arrival of Balj in ce 741 down to the 
first four years of Yusuf al-Fihri’s rule in ce 753 or 754. Although Balj 
arrived in al-Andalus in ce 741, the anonymous cleric tells us that his 
account actually pre-dates the arrival of Balj and his Syrian army. In the 
section for the year ce 744 he tells the reader that in the account he will also 
find recorded ‘all the battles that the Moors [Berbers] fought against 
Kulthtim’ and ‘the wars that threatened Spain at that time’.^^ Therefore the 
lost chronicle dealt with the events of at least thirteen or fourteen years and 
dealt with the same period covered in the Akhbdr majmu'a in the ‘Syrian 
chronicle’. While it is not entirely true that all the accounts of the first half- 
century of Islam in the Iberian peninsula date tfom much later, the disap¬ 
pearance of this Latin source is a great loss. 

But to return to the matter of ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, the account 
of his escape to the Maghreb in the manuscript of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 
begins with a large and prominent ‘unwdn in blue thulth with red vocaliza¬ 
tion [32.BS]: 

Dhikr dukhul ‘Abd al-Rahmdn ibn Mu ‘dwiya al-Andalus wa ’l-sabab 
al-mujib li-dhdlika wa-md dlat ilayhi ahwdluhu mukhtasaran in 
shd’Alldh ... 

Mention of the entry of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya to al-Andalus 
and the reason for that and what happened to him, in an abbreviated 
form, God willing ... 

The next several sections begin with passages in red thulth [33.RS]: 
fa-akhbarani [man athiqq bi-hi ... ] ‘Now, someone I trust told me ... ’; in black 
thulth [34.BkS], qdla [lamma ijtama’a ...], ‘He said “When the Umayyads 
met [35.BS] thumma ishtadda ... ‘Then pressure increased ...’; 

and finally, also in black thulth [36.Bk]: wa-kdna [bad’ hadlthihi ...], 
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‘The beginning of his story ... was ... ’ which is followed after a short intro¬ 
duction, by ‘Abd al-Rahman’s dramatic first-hand account of his escape, 
from Dayr Hanna and his flight, swimming across the Euphrates and wit¬ 
nessing the murder of his younger brother who was persuaded to turn back. 
This extends over two and a half folios ending: fa-hddhd hadithuhu 
rahimahu Alldh, ‘This is/was his account, God have mercy upon him’. 
Immediately following is another account by someone else beginning with 
a passage in red thulth [37.RS]: wa-min hadith ghayrih ... ‘According to the 
account of someone else ... ’. 

None of this appears elsewhere in the same form, though al-Maqqan quotes 
Ibn IHyyan, Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and other unnamed sources. These give 
more, though different, information from that included in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a. 
Nor does Ibn al-Athlr include the information found in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 
in his al-Kdmil fil-ta ’rJkh.^^ 

One of the principal objections to the authenticity of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 
is whether first-hand accounts, like the escape of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiya, could really date from the second/eighth century as such auto¬ 
biographical writing is usually associated with much later centuries. 
However Ibn Hayyan reproduces the account of the poet Yahya ibn Hakam 
al-BakrI called ‘al-Ghazal’ which tells of his journey from Cordova to 
Constantinople and back, related in prose and verse. Al-Ghazal and a com¬ 
panion went to the Byzantine capital as envoys of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, 
accompanying the returning envoy of the emperor Theophilus II (ce 829- 
842) in 225/840. Upon his return the poet/envoy related his adventures. 
Previously these were only known from the accounts of much later authors, 
Ibn Dihya and al-Maqqan, but the recently published part of the Muqtabis 
shows that Ibn Hayyan’s account came from much earlier ones by ‘Isa ibn 
Ahmad al-Razi and Qasim ibn Hamza’. 

Levi-Proven^al dismissed al-Ghazal’s supposed later narrative of his 
journey to the Vikings on behalf of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, which is also only 
known through Ibn Dihya as fantasy.^® This account possibly came from 
Ibn Hayyan too, quoting ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-RazI but as this part of the 
Muqtabis has not survived, the text finishing with the first attacks and repul¬ 
sion of the Vikings, we can not be absolutely certain. The only source 
Ibn Dihya quotes for al-Ghazal’s mission to the Viking king is Tammam 
ibn ‘Alqama [al-Wazir]: sami'tu al-Ghazdlyuhaddith bi-hddhd j-hadith ... 
‘I heard al-Ghazal talking about this ... ’ 

The evidence of the manuscript 

When I first looked at the manuscript of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a some years 
ago it was obvious that the text was presented differently from the History 
of Ibn al-Qutlya. But it was not until I returned to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
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de France to examine the manuscript again that I became aware of the exact 
nature of the difference. 

The History like the Akhbdr majmu ‘a comprises a series of akhbdrlmsc- 
dotes/accounts. The sources of some of these are indicated in the normal 
manner of mediaeval Arabic history-writing by prefacing them with the 
identity of the source but for most accounts no source is given. Nevertheless 
the beginning of each khabar!uccomA is indicated by a ‘key word’ or ‘key 
phrase’ written in a larger hand in thulth and for which a different-sized 
pen has been used. This is quite striking and obviously more so in the man¬ 
uscript than in the printed text of the History by Ribera where a simple 
horizontal line was inserted to mark all of these passages. Neither of the two 
later editors, al-Tabba‘ nor al-AbyM bothered with this and indeed occasion¬ 
ally altered the arrangement of the text, conflating or separating the accounts. 

In the manuscript of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a the text is also divided up into 
sections beginning with a ‘key word’ or ‘key phrase’ written in a larger 
thulth hand. However there is one important difference: these passages are 
written in red, blue or black inks. 

Throughout the text the first few words of many passages, some one 
hundred and thirty-seven in all, are written in black, red or blue rubrics in a 
large MaghribI thulth hand. Several passages are also preceded by titles or 
headings ( ‘anawln, sing, ‘unwdn) in the same red, black or blue thulth but 
with vowels usually in a different colour. This procedure begins on the first 
folio and continues to be used right until the end of the text. 

The use of coloured inks and different script styles in Islamic manuscripts, 
particularly from al-Andalus and North Africa, is not unusual. They are used 
for decorative purposes or for emphasis.®* While it may be the case that this 
is true of the few passages in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a which are ‘anawln, titles/ 
headings, it may not be true of the majority of these coloured passages. 

On the first folio, the first passage begins with ruwiya ... written in blue 
thulth [l.BS], ‘It was related ...’.A few lines further on we find fa-ba ‘atha 
al-Walld ... in red thulth [2.RS], ‘Then al-Walld sent..., and at the bottom 
of the leaf a third passage beginning wa-kdna ... in black thulth [3.BkS].®® 
Although this use of the three colours - blue, red and black - on the same 
folio may appear simply decorative, as we continue on throughout the text, 
it is apparent that this is not the case. Some folios, whether single or several 
consecutive ones, have no passages in coloured thulth, while others have 
several passages all in the same colour on the same folio. On folio 55b/ 
verso we have three more examples of coloured thulth introducing passages 
but this time all are in black [9, 10, 1 l.BkS]. On folio 99a/recto there are six 
passages following directly on from each other beginning with coloured 
thulth in blue [76.BS], red [77.RS], blue [78.BS], red [79.RS], blue [80.BS] 
and red [81.RS]. 
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Folio 62a/recto contains the beginning of the section dealing with 
Kulthtim’s campaign against the Berbers in North Africa. This commences 
with a heading in black thulth [24.BkS]. The account continues with no pas¬ 
sages in coloured thulth until we come to what is unquestionably the end of 
the account where it says that the defeated Syrians of Balj took refuge in 
Tangiers and remained there until they left for al-Andalus: ‘which will be 
mentioned in its place, God willing’ and the text finishes on folio 64b/verso. 

This is followed by another quite separate account dealing with the 
repercussions in Damascus of the Syrian defeat which begins with a pas¬ 
sage in red thulth [25.RS]: fa-lamma inhazamd ahl al-Shdm ‘Now when 
the Syrians were defeated ...’. 

Immediately after this passage comes a longer one, which deals with the 
dispatch of Hanzala ibn Safwan in command of thirty thousand men to 
North Africa, where he defeats the Berber rebels. This begins with a pas¬ 
sage in blue thulth [26.BS] and there are no more passages in colour until 
we come to the end of the account of Hanzala and the text resumes the 
account of Balj on folio 65a/recto with the opening words in black thulth 
[27.BkS]: thumma raja ‘a al-hadith ... ‘To return to the account... ’. 

This suggests that the use of coloured thulth is not merely decorative and 
while it does serve to emphasize selected passages, this may be some form 
of ‘colour coding’, because the use of colour purely for decoration, in most 
instances makes no sense. The scribe must have had some purpose in using 
these three colours at the points in the text where he did so. The question is: 
what was it? 

Each of these coloured passages seems to introduce a separate khabar! 
anecdote/account or groupings of accounts, but taken perhaps from the 
same source. Now it is true that in some cases there may be other explana¬ 
tions. The name ‘Tariq ibn Ziyad’ is twice written in large thulth: once in 
red and again in black. Neither introduces anything. Both occur in the 
middle of a sentence. It may be that careful scrutiny will suggest other pas¬ 
sages, which although in coloured thulth could, like the name ‘Tariq’, be an 
internal part of an account already indicated but as far as I can tell these are 
the only occasions. 

But by and large these passages seem to indicate the beginnings of 
anecdotes/accounts. This is quite clear if we look at the ‘annals’ of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman. There were numerous revolts during his reign which occurred 
at different dates and in the text there is an account of most of them. Some 
accounts are long, like the revolt of al-‘Ala’ al-YahsubI, others are very 
short like the revolt of Rizq ibn al-Nu‘man. 

One seems to combine two umelated accounts. The revolt of Hisham ibn 
‘Urwa is followed by the revolt of al-‘Ala’ and they are treated as two sepa¬ 
rate accounts, the first beginning with a passage of red thulth and the second 
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with blue. But after the death of al-‘Ala’ and the dispatch of his head to the 
‘Abbasid caliph, the second account returns to what happened at Toledo and 
the capture and execution of the allies of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa. However, this 
may be because Badr waw/d/client and general of ‘Abd al-Rahman 1 plays a 
major role in each account and chronologically the events follow each other. 

But it seems to fair to assume that wherever we have a segment of text, 
regardless of its length, which begins in the same way, it should indicate the 
beginning of a separate Mafear/anecdote/account. 

There is ample evidence of this throughout the manuscript - the account 
of Kulthum’s expedition is one such example, the account of Farqad’s pre¬ 
diction to al-Sadfurl’s about ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ]Vlu‘awiya’s victory is 
another. Shorter accounts are those like that of the death of al-Sumayl in 
prison. So when we examine the beginning of the text dealing with the con¬ 
quest of the peninsula and rule of the governors appointed by Damascus, 
each section, whether long or short, which begins with a passage of col¬ 
oured thulth can be considered a separate Ma^ar/anecdote/account. 

Therefore the first folio of the work comprises three short separate 
accounts: [l.BS] The early civil wars', [2.RS] Al-Walld restores order and 
[3.BkS] The frontier o/Ifriqiya; and this method continues throughout all 
the folios until the end, as I have indicated in the translation of the entire 
text - following the manner of the scribe in the manuscript. 

This much seems clear. Less certain is why three different colours were 
used rather than keeping to the black ink of the text and merely using the 
larger pen to write the parts in thulth - if for no other reason than the con¬ 
venience of having to use only two pens instead of four.'**** 

If the manuscript was copied from an earlier version, did this also have 
these passages coloured in the same way? Was the method handed down 
from the original compilation of the text, whenever that may have been, to 
be carefully followed by all copyists however many there may have been 
between the original holograph of the compiler and the copying of the Paris 
manuscript in the eighth/fourteenth century? Or was it the idea of the scribe 
of the Paris manuscript? 

We know from looking at the recently published facsimile of the 
Muqtabis that parts of that text are copied in a larger thulth hand and that 
sometimes these are written in red. These parts are usually those that intro¬ 
duce a passage by giving its source or indicating the year in which the events 
which follow are related. 

The manuscript of the Muqtabis was copied out by several scribes, a prac¬ 
tice which was quite common in North Africa and evidently in al-Andalus 
too, if that is where this manuscript was copied.Although we have no sig¬ 
natures of scribes in this case, the differences between the hands is enormous 
as is the degree of care taken. No individual could or would have changed his 
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style of writing so radically and frequently. Only two of the scribes used red 
ink. One who copied the leaves from 115rtoll8v when another scribe clearly 
took over, judging by the change of hand. A second scribe appears to have 
copied the leaves from 135r to 144 r .'°2 Why did these two alone use red ink? 
It may be simply that they worked on the portions of the text they were asked 
to copy in a different place where red ink was available, while the other 
scribes only had access to black. There are instances of Moroccan manu¬ 
scripts being copied in two or three different locations by several scribes. 

Whatever the reason there must have been a great temptation among 
scribes to continue using the same ink if not the same pen, particularly when, 
as was the case with the Muqtabis, they were writing as rapidly as possible. 
So the use of three different inks and four different pens by the scribe of the 
Akhbar majmu ‘a would not have been done without good reason. 

Was it an innovation of the scribe of the Paris manuscript? We can 
assume that mediaeval scribes would only introduce innovations if specifi¬ 
cally asked to do so, or if the manuscript was not a commission, they thought 
they could sell it for more money. 

What could have prompted the scribe to use three different colours; and 
why is it of any importance to ask this question? Because either the use of 
colour in the manuscript has no textual or historical significance whatso¬ 
ever: or it is very significant. Let us examine the possibilities. 

1 The scribe was simply copying the manuscript in front of him. However, 
this simply moves the question back in time. 

2 He or an earlier copyist was using the colours to indicate the different 
sources of the akhdbr! accounts. Perhaps the original compiler had three 
works from which he was extracting or ‘collecting’ accounts. Perhaps 
on the other hand, he had a text which he was copying and to which he 
was adding material from two other works. Let us say for example, the 
accounts introduced by passages in one colour form the original text, 
while the passages in the other two, mark the interpolated or added 
accounts. Perhaps on occasions where we have two consecutive 
accounts introduced using the same colour, it means that the account 
was extracted from the same source, but from a different part. Why did 
he want to draw attention to the passages which he began to write by 
using coloured ink? Whatever the case may have been, why did the 
compiler not use the traditionally accepted method and identify the 
sources by name? 

Probably because the work was not to ’rikh ‘history writing’ but akhbar. 
a combination of instructive accounts, moralizing anecdotes and amus¬ 
ing verses where sources did not really matter to the reader; in short, 
a work very much like the one with which it was bound, the History of 
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Ibn al-Qtifiya. It may have been composed to instruct a young person, 
to amuse a friend or relative, or to divert the reader from his worldly 
cares: not the relation of history as an appraisal of events but as divert¬ 
ing tales extracted from historical events. 

3 If the complicated method that the scribe employed to present what is a 

very finely and by-and-large precisely written manuscript (unlike many 
historical manuscripts including the Madrid copy of the Muqtabis) then 
it must be explained why the scribe should have gone to such trouble 
throughout the more than two hundred and thirty sides of text when he 
could have done exactly what he did when copying out the text of the 
History of Ibn al-Qutlya. Conversely if the aim was purely decorative, 
why didn’t the scribe employ the same method when copying out the 
History of Ibn al-Qutlya? There must have been a reason. I accept that 
it may have been something other than the second one in this list of 
possibilities. 

For example, it has been suggested to me that the use of coloured pas¬ 
sages in the text could be explained by the fact that the manuscript was 
intended to be a presentation copy destined for a patron. The manuscript 
was certainly no run-of-the-mill copy. The use of tinted papers and their 
interleaving throughout the gathering, the quality of script and of course 
the use of several scripts in different colours all suggest that the finished 
work was destined to be presented to someone. Was it to be part of a 
young person’s education - a prince or princess perhaps; a gift to a friend 
or family member? We can never know. But we have to come back to the 
basic question which needs to be answered: why draw attention to those 
particular passages in the text and not to others! Why not illuminate the 
introductory words to every account/anecdote instead of just some? 

As we have seen the traditionally accepted view of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 
is that it was composed over several centuries. The earliest part is thought 
to have been complied after the death of ‘ Abd al-Rahman III, when the final 
section on the same ruler was written and the entire text was edited. The 
earliest section was based on existing sources while the final section was the 
work of the last editor. What is the evidence of the manuscript? 

The text up to the expedition of Kulthtim appears to consist of twenty-three 
separate passages of varying length, each introduced by a phrase or word in 
thulth: red, black or blue. The final section on the reign of ‘Abd al-Rah man III 
is a single section [128.BkS] - if we exclude the literary quotations at the end. 

But can we trace the sections in the first part, which begin with coloured 
passages back to earlier sources? In his examination of the ‘conquest and 
governors’ section of the Akhbdr majmu'a Molina examined several pas¬ 
sages which are found in other historical texts like the Baydn al-mughrib 
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and which could, he helieved, he traced hack to earlier sources like Ahmad 
al-RazI and Ihn Hahih or works derived from them, like the Muqtabis. He 
instanced five such passages: 

1 Julian’s offer of guides to Tariq; 

2 The use of Jews to garrison captured towns like Granada; 

3 The trick used hy Theodimer, the governor of Orihuela, to defend the 
city; 

4 Tariq’s capture of Toledo and the ‘table’ of Sulayman; and 

5 Musa’s concealment of some of his men in a quarry near Merida. 

How are these passages indicated in the manuscript? Numbers 1-3 are 
all included in a long section [8.RS] beginning with the words in red thulth: 
thumma madd Tariq ... ‘Then Tariq continued 

Number 4 is indicated as a single separate passage [ll.BkS] beginning 
with the words in black thulth: wa-sdra Tdriq ... ‘So Tariq went on ... This 
ends at the point where it says Tariq returned to Toledo in the year [1]93 and 
is followed immediately by a phrase in red thulth which begins a new pas¬ 
sage [12.RS]: thumma dakhala Musd binNusayr ... ‘Then Musa bin Nusayr 
arrived ...’. 

Number 5 makes up almost half of a passage [13.BS] which begins: 
wa-madd ... ‘ So (Musa) went on ...’. 

This seems to show that the first three passages come from one source; 
that the fourth has been extracted in its entirety from another; and that the 
fifth forms part of a further one. 

Molina, who compared the passages in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a with all 
identical or very similar passages in other works, demonstrated that Number 
1 is also found in the Baydn al-mughrib and the Kdmil Ji ‘l-ta ‘rikh of Ibn 
al-Athlr. Number 2 is similar to a passage in the Nafli al-tTb of al-Maqqan 
as well as one in the Ihdta of Ibn al-KhatIb, and Number 3 is similar to one 
in the Baydn al-mughrib. 

Number 4, which appears to have been taken intact from its source, is 
also quoted in the Baydn al-mughrib and the KdmilJi l-ta ‘rikh as well as in 
the Nafh al-tib. According to the latter the quotation came from the 
Muqtabis. But in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a the first sentence is omitted, saying 
(slightly differently in each case) that Tariq found Toledo abandoned, went 
on to the town of al-Ma‘ida and left the Jews in control of Toledo with some 
of his men. Either the compiler deliberately omitted it or perhaps acciden¬ 
tally missed it. Alternatively it may have been taken from a version less 
complete than the others quoted. 

Number 5 closely corresponds to one in the Baydn al-mughrib even 
though the latter includes some information on Roman Merida not found in 
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the Akhbdr majmu ‘a, again suggesting that it was omitted or that the quota¬ 
tion in the Baydn is taken from a more complete version of the account. 

Does this mean that other parts of the text can be traced back to sources 
like the Baydn al-mughrib and the Muqtabisl If we look at the section on 
the successors of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, ‘the scenes from the lives of the emirs’, 
do we find something similar? 

Again, Molina in another detailed article presented an argument along pre¬ 
cisely those lines. The article was written before the publication of the redis¬ 
covered part of the Muqtabis, now in the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. 
The facsimile of the manuscript appeared in 1999 and translations, entire and 
partial, in 2001 and 2003.Thus together with what was previously known in 
the part of the Muqtabis published by Makki in 1973 we have the virtually 
complete history of the reign of one emir by Ibn Hayyan - that of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II.If the Muqtabis was the source of the account of his reign in 
the Akhbdr majmu ‘a as some historians asserted we should expect to find eve¬ 
rything mentioned in the Paris manuscript in the Muqtabis. 

From our point of view too it is important to see exactly how the text of 
the Muqtabis compares with the Akhbdr majmu ‘a’s presentation of the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman II. 

In the latter manuscript it begins with two short sections [96.BkS and 
97.BkS] neither of which occur in the Muqtabis, though the first contains 
statements quoting unnamed sources, like: ‘one of the transmitters of 
accounts/anecdotes related... ’. The next one [98.BkS] dealing with the dis¬ 
honest eunuch is quoted by Ibn Hayyan. So is the next one on the angry 
concubine [99.BkS]. 

The following three [100.BkS, 101.BS, 102.RS] are also found in Ibn 
Hayyan but not in the way they appear in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a. The first 
deals with the precious bracelet given to a concubine and Ibn al-Shamr’s 
verses on the matter. The second is the emir’s own verses in reply. The third 
is the emir’s reward to Ibn al-Shamr and his amusing remark as he leaves 
with the money. 

In the Muqtabis Ibn al-Shamr acknowledges the superiority of the emir’s 
verses and there is no mention of a reward. 

The third section in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a [102.RS], which also occurs in 
the Muqtabis, does so in another place with different wording, though on 
the same theme. It appears ten folios further on (146a/recto and 155a/recto) 
and relates how Ibn al-Shamr was rewarded by the emir because of an 
amusing anecdote which he had told. When the eunuch brought the bag of 
money and the poet went to get it, the eunuch asked him: ‘Where is the 
moon now?’ To which he replied: ‘Under your arm, my lord!’ - a pun too 
similar (moon= silver) to the one given in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a for them not 
have had a common source. 
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After this comes the account of the surrender of Merida [103.BS] thanks 
to the mercy shown by the emir in calling off the siege. This does not appear 
in the Muqtabis. 

The next one [104.RS] does. This deals with the emir’s reply to the ambi¬ 
tious client. It is only short and appears as a separate account with the final 
one of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 immediately following. It is known 
from several other sources which differ only in whether the sender of the 
letter to the emir was his client (mawld) or governor {"dniiT). 

The final part of this section, like the others dealing with ‘Abd al-Rahman 
1 and his successors, contains verses composed by the emir. In a supposed 
exchange of verses between ‘Ubaydallah ibn Qarluman and the emir about a 
gift he did not receive but which he believes he should have been given. The 
introductory passage [104.RS] outlines the circumstances and gives 
‘Ubaydallah’s wheedling poem. The terse reply of the emir follows [105. 
BkS] together with ‘Ubaydallah’s restatement in verse of his request. Finally 
comes the emir’s authorization written on the same sheet as the poem we 
are told along with some humorous verses by him. Together these three sec¬ 
tions form the longest part of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 but they do not 
appear in the parts of the Muqtabis which deal with those years. 

In the parts of the Akhbdr majmu'a which are regarded as being the 
most important because they do not appear to have identifiable sources, 
namely ‘the civil wars/Syrian chronicle’ and ‘the annals of‘Abd al-Rahman 
r, the layout of the text is the same as in ‘the conquest and governors’ 
section and the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 11. Does it therefore seem illogical 
or unreasonable to suggest that those sections of the text, divided as they 
are into passages which begin with a word or group of words in coloured 
thulth, can be traced back to sources as yet unidentified or perhaps to 
known sources but which have only survived in fragments? This may 
not have included the Muqtabis because few parts of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a 
which deal with the civil wars and the annals have been identified in any 
other text attributed to Ibn Hayyan. Also the Nafh al-tib and the Baydn 
al-mughrib, while they deal with subjects like the expedition of Kulthtim 
and the escape of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya from Syria, do not give 
the same versions. 

There is no doubt that there are passages beginning with coloured thulth, 
which do not appear in the Muqtabis nor elsewhere that we know of. 

The compiler of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a could have been using two or three 
of the various histories or collections of akhbdr which have either not sur¬ 
vived or have survived only in fragments in later works. However 
these works would have had to have been written after the time of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 111 because the ‘blue source’, ‘the red source’ and the ‘black 
source’ all appear on the first folio and throughout the text, implying that all 
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contained material which covered the years from the eonquest to the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of al-Hakam II. 

Unfortunately none of the material contained in the two most important 
sections of the text has ever been identified in any surviving source for the 
history of al-Andalus. 

Nevertheless the system followed throughout the text of the manuscript 
of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a leads inevitably to the conclusion that the text was 
based on written sourees even though we eannot say what they were. Of 
course some of those written sources eould well have been authentie oral 
aecounts which related events of the second/eighth century, as several 
scholars assert, and which had been collected at some stage. All of this 
makes the most sense if we believe that the seribe of the Paris manuscript 
was copying from an earlier one presented in exaetly the same way, perhaps 
even the original holograph or one very close to it which preserved the 
‘colour-coding’ before any later seribe had decided to abandon it for rea¬ 
sons of eeonomy or time-saving. However even if he was copying an un- 
illuminated text, and even if the purpose in using eoloured inks was on this 
occasion decorative, the passages he illuminated must have been marked in 
some way to indicate their signifieance. 

Nevertheless it would not do to be too dogmatic about these comments 
on the possibility of ‘colour-coding’. I simply offer these findings as small 
contribution to the complex field of Akhbdr majmu ‘a historiographical stud¬ 
ies - findings which may be of some use to scholars who have either not had 
the opportunity to study the original manuscript or who have not felt the 
need to do so, believing the printed text to contain sufficient information to 
solve the mysteries of date and authorship. 

There are undoubtedly other explanations for the coloured passages and 
objeetions which can be raised to the suggestions presented in the final part 
of this introduction, to which I admit there is no totally satisfactory reply. 
For example, in a few instances when the compiler says that he will return 
to something later or refers to something which has been mentioned earlier, 
like the information on Pelayo [20.BS] and [39.RS], one would assume that 
they would be in sections which begin with the same colour, if they came 
from the same origin. This is not always the case, though in some instances 
it is. It could perhaps be taken as further proof that different sourees were 
used even though the sections deal with same subject matter. 

But whatever the truth may be and whether it was truly a family archive 
or a work compiled using existing material in fifth/eleventh century Cordova 
or in later Nasrid Granada, we must acknowledge the fact that the Akhbdr 
majmu ‘a will eontinue to play a major role in any study of the first century- 
and-a-half of Muslim rule in the Iberian peninsula precisely because wher¬ 
ever a substantial part of the information it contains came from, it has not 
been found elsewhere. At this stage, it seems unlikely that it ever will. 



Part II 

The Akhbar majmu ‘a 

‘Collected Accounts’ of the 
years 86-350/705-96C 


Let me be from hunting cranes! 

Now, all I wish to hunt are renegades; 

Whether in mountain caves they rest 
or on the high and mighty crest. 

When the heat of mid-day burns the track, 

My shade will be the fluttering battle-flag. 

I need no time in gardens, in lofty palaces spent 
Give me but the desert and the campaign tent. 

To those who sleep on feather cushions say: 

Glory only comes from the rigours of the way: 

So seek them in the midst of strife 
Lest you be most worthless being of life! 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya ibn Hisham 
(the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman I) bom Syria 113/731, 
died Cordova 172/788 




2 The conquest and the rule of 
the governors of Damascus 


Synopsis 

Dates given are those in the text, apart from regnal ones in brackets. 

[1-5] Civil war in the East — order restored by the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik (65-86/684-705) - his son al-WalTd continues subjugation of 
North Africa - he sends Musa ibn Nusayr as governor, 78/697—698 — Musa 
captures Tangiers and other coastal towns, 89/707-708 - he fails to cap¬ 
ture Ceuta due to the able defence of its governor Yullydn - discord in 
Hispania and RudhrJq becomes ruler - he seduces Yullydn’s daughter and 
Yullydn goes over to the Muslims, 90/708-709. 

[6-7] Musd sends a successful reconnaissance expedition under Tarlf 
across the Straits, 91/710 - then sends his lieutenant Tdriq ibn Ziydd with 
an army, 92/710—711 - Tdriq is confronted by the Visigothic army under 
Rudhriq - Rudhriq is betrayed by his commanders - he is defeated and 
disappears. 

[8—11] Tdriq captures Ecija — on Yullydn’s advice he divides his army 
into four - troops under Mughlth capture Cordova and besiege the garrison 
in the church of San Acisclo — other main towns are captured and left in the 
hands of local Jews supported by Muslim troops - Tudmlr submits by a 
treaty gained by its governor’s astuteness - the governor of Cordova flees 
and is captured by Mughlth - garrison of Cordova surrenders - Tdriq cap¬ 
tures Toledo Visigothic capital and much booty including the ‘table’ of 
King Solomon, 93/711—712. 

[12-15] Musd is overcome by jealousy at Tdriq’s success and arrives in 
the peninsula with a large army, 93/712 — he takes a different route: Medina 
Sidonia, Carmona, Merida - he is held up besieging Merida until the inhab¬ 
itants surrender by treaty, 94/713 — Musd finally arrives in Toledo and 
chastises Tdriq, 94/713 - he demands all booty including the ‘table ’. 

[16] Musd is ordered to return to Damascus by al-Walld - he sets 
off with Tdriq and Mughlth, leaving his son ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz in command of 
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al-Andalus, 95/713—714 — ‘Abd al- ‘AzTz is persuaded by his Christian wife 
to wear a crown - his subordinates get to learn of this, accuse him of apos¬ 
tasy and murder him, 98/717. 

[17] The Muslims of al-Andalus choose Ayyub ibn Habib as their 
governor — the caliph Sulaymdn (96-99/715-717) who had succeeded 
al-Walid orders an investigation of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s murder — Ayyub dies 
and Hurr al-Thaqafl is appointed over al-Andalus by the governor of North 
Africa. 

[18—20] ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd aT‘Azlz becomes caliph (99—101/717—720) and 
al-Samh is appointed governor of al-Andalus, 100/719 — ‘Umar dies and 
his successor Yazld (101-105/720-724) appoints new governors — ‘Anbasa 
al-Kalblbecomes governor of al-Andalus — ‘Uqba ibn aTHajjdj is appointed 
governor of al-Andalus by ‘Ubaydalldh, governor of Egypt whose father 
was manumitted by ‘Uqba’s father. ‘Uqba arrives, 110/728—729. 

[21] A revolt breaks out among the Berbers of North Africa, 121/738- 
739 and spreads to al-Andalus — ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan overthrows 
‘Uqba and seizes power in al-Andalus, 121/738-739. 

[22—23] Musa before the caliph Sulaymdn (96-99/715-717) who accuses 
him of taking a leg off the ‘table ’ of Solomon - he says the leg was missing 
when the ‘table ’ was seized but Tdriq produces it and Musa is arrested and 
fined heavily. 

* 

Note: The heading to each section is mine. The title underneath, The 
early civil wars, etc. is my brief summary of the account, trying as far as 
possible to avoid including words not given in the account. It would have 
been simpler to have underlined these words and passages but the differ¬ 
ences between Arabic and English syntax preclude this in many cases. The 
original Arabic words are given in Appendix i. However, where a passage 
is obviously an ‘wnwan/heading, 1 have given it in its entirety in bold. 
Numerals and capital letters in square brackets mean that the introductory 
word or passage of the section is in blue [l.BS], black [2.BkS] or red [3.RS] 
script. 

Words from the original Arabic text, which may be of interest to readers, 
1 have included in the translation in curved brackets: (malik) the word used 
for Visigothic governors rather than wall Where 1 have thought some slight 
clarification of the text was necessary or a supplementary word required, 
1 have included this in square brackets: a client of [the Banti] Sadif. Points 
requiring more detailed explanation will be found in the Notes. 
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In the name of God the Compassionate the Merciful: God bless and 
save our lord Muhammad and his family. 

[These are] collected anecdotes relating to the conquest of 
al-Andalus aud the governors who ruled it down to the arrival of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya; his domination of it and rule over it, and 
that of his son; and the troubles that occurred between them.2 

[l.BS] The early civil wars 

It was related that when [the Muslim] people became involved in civil war 
and [the caliph] ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (65-86/684-705) fought 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr (d. 73/692) the followers of al-Azraq (d. 85/704) 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath (d. 85/704) and others, the power of the Byzantines, the 
Kurds and the unconquered Persians increased and they took back a lot of 
territory and expelled the people of Syria.^ So ‘Abd al-Malik, as soon as he 
had a free hand, attacked them and drove them back from some parts but 
they remained in control of large areas. 

[2.RS] Al-Waird restores order 

Then al-Walld (86-96/705-715) - God have mercy on him - sent expedi¬ 
tions which recaptured some Byzantine towns and forcibly attacked others. 
Then he recaptured the towns of Khurasan and attacked others until he had 
penetrated deeply into the country and among the Persian rulers only the 
Kurds, because of their unassailable position, remained. 

[3.BkS] Tbe frontier oilfrlqiya 

The most important of his frontiers for him was that of Ifriqiya, Central 
North Africa.^* ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ al-Harithi (d. 63/685) of the [Band] Harith 
[ibn] Fihr founded Qayrawdn, Quairouan and built its citadel when he was 
governor on behalf of ‘Abdallah ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Sarh al-‘Amiii of the 
[Band] ‘Amir [ibn] Luw’ayy in the time of‘Uthman [ibn ‘ Affan] (23-35/644- 
656), - God have mercy on him.^ Then he persevered and conquered what 
lay beyond until he reached Tunis, Tunis and then Sabra, Sabra.® 

Then discord arose in the time of ‘Uthman - God have mercy on him - 
and the summer expeditions in Ifriqiya were interrupted so the power of the 
Berbers increased. But the discord ceased and the summer expeditions 
resumed at the hands of [the caliph] Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-680) - God 
have mercy on him - and Ifriqiya was subdued. In the year 63/682-683 
when ‘Uqba was governor {dmil) of al-Jazira, al-Jazira, in the time of Yazid 
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ibn Mu‘awiya (60-64/680-683) be raided Tanja, Tangiers.’ He came up 
against a Berber tribe called [Banu] Awruba wbo defeated bis troops and be 
died a martyr’s death - God bave mercy on bim.* 

Then arose tbe discord fomented by Ibn al-Zubayr and others until the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik came to an end and al-Walld ruled. For him, his 
frontier of Ifriqiya was the most important. 

[4.BS1 Al-Waird summons Musa 

So he summoned Musa ibn Nusayr, a client of the Umayyads but originally 
from the unbelievers subdued by Khalid ibn al-Walld - God have mercy on 
him - at ‘Ayn al-Tamr (12/633).® They claimed they were hostages and that 
they were from the [Banu] Bakr ibn Wa’il.'® Nusayr became a slave {wasif ) 
of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan, who manumitted him and dispatched him as 
governor over Ifriqiya and beyond, in the year 78/697-698. He sent him to 
that area with a small group of volunteers, not sending with him contingents 
(jund) from Syria. He had to make do with contingents from Egypt and 
Ifriqiya and those who volunteered. He went off until he arrived in Egypt 
where he commandeered some troops from its contingents. 

Then he went on until he reached Ifriqiya where he commandeered some 
of its strong and steadfast men and at their head was Tariq ibn Ziyad." 

He continued to fight against the Berbers, conquering their towns and 
lands until he reached Tangiers, the citadel of the Berbers and their main 
centre which he conquered, it never having been conquered before. They 
say it was conquered and then retaken [by the Berbers] but only God knows 
the truth. 

Its inhabitants converted and it became a garrison town for the Muslims 
who settled there. So al-Walld was informed of that in the year 89/ 
707-708. 

[5.BS] Musa’s campaign and the situation in al-Andalus 

Then Musa proceeded to attack the coastal towns under the control of gov¬ 
ernors of the ruler of al-Andalus who had conquered them and the surround¬ 
ing area. The most important of these towns was called Sabta, Ceuta which 
with others around it was in the control of an infidel called YuliydnIYulydn 
[Julian].'2 Musa attacked him but he found that he had considerable forces 
which he had not come across before so he could not defeat them. He 
returned to Tangiers and began to lay waste the country around them with 
raids, but he could not defeat them. Ships from al-Andalus continually 
brought supplies and reinforcements. In addition they loved their land and 
protected their families with all their might. Until the king of al-Andalus, 
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Ghltisha [Wittiza] died leaving sons whom the people did not like, includ¬ 
ing Shishbirt [Sisibert] and Ubba [Oppa].'^ Trouble broke out in al-Andalus 
and the people favoured an infidel called RudhrTq [Roderik] who was brave 
and aggressive. He was not from the royal house though but was one of their 
generals and champions and they made him their ruler. 

All of the rulers of al-Andalus used to send their children, sons and 
daughters to the royal court of Tulaytula, Toledo, which in those days was 
the citadel of al-Andalus and the abode of the monarch in service of the 
king, so that only they should serve him. By this means they were educated 
and when they grew older he arranged their marriages to one another and 
took care of their future needs. 

But when Rudhnq became king he took a fancy to the daughter of 
Yullyan and forced himself upon her. Someone wrote to her father: The 
king has lain with her - which infuriated the infidel who said: ‘By the reli¬ 
gion of the Messiah! I will surely deprive him of his kingdom! I will open 
up a chasm under his feet! ’ So he gave Musa his allegiance, went to him and 
handed over the towns in his charge after gaining for himself and his sup¬ 
porters a pledge, which pleased him and gave him advantages. Then he 
described the situation of al-Andalus and called on him [Musa] to go there. 
That was after the year 90/708-709. 


[6.BS1 Musa contacts al-Walfd 

So Musa informed al-Walld of those triumphs and of Yullyan’s call. But he 
wrote back saying: Send some raiding parties to find out. Do not endanger 
the Muslims on a sea of terror! 

But he [Musa] wrote to him: It is not a sea: only a bay, and told him what 
could be seen behind it. So he [al-Walld] wrote: Even if it is so find out by 
raiding parties! 

So Musa sent one of his clients called Tanf known as ‘Abu Zur‘a’ with 
four hundred infantry and a hundred horses. They crossed in four ships until 
they came to an island called JazTrat al-Andalus, the Isle of al-Andalus, which 
was the crossing point and shipyard [of the Christians]. It was [later] called the 
JazTrat Tanf the Isle of Tarif, thus named because it was where he landed. 

He encamped until his men were ready then he launched himself and 
conquered al-JazTra, Algeciras, taking such numbers of prisoners which 
neither Musa nor his men had ever seen and a vast booty and returning 
safely in Ramadan 91/July 710.*^^ 

Now when they saw that, they quickly decided to invade.'* Musa sum¬ 
moned a client of his who was one of his leading commanders called Tariq 
ibn Ziyad, a champion of Hamaddn, Hamadan. It is said that he was not his 
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client but a client of [tbe Banu] Sadif Musa dispatched bim with seven 
thousand Muslims most of them Berbers or clients - hardly an Arab among 
them - in the four ships which were all they had, in the year 92/710-711. 

The ships crossed over, repeatedly carrying the infantry and cavalry, and 
landing them at an impregnable mountain on the coast where they disem¬ 
barked. The ships continued until all the men were across. 

Now when the king learned of Tarif s raid he was greatly concerned, 
being away attacking Banbaluna, Pamplona, at the time. He left - Tariq 
having in the meantime invaded - and assembled a great army of a hundred 
thousand - so it is said or thereabouts. 

[T.BkS] Tariq’s advance and the battle of al-Buhayra 

When Tariq heard the news he wrote to Musa requesting reinforcements 
and saying that with God’s assistance he had captured Algeciras, that 
they had taken control of it and the lake (al-buhayra) but that the ruler of 
al-Andalus was marching against him with an irresistible force. 

Sinee Tariq’s departure Musa had been constructing ships until he had 
many, so he sent him five thousand men which made the number of Muslims 
under Tariq some twelve thousand. They had taken many prisoners includ¬ 
ing nobility. They also had Yullyan with a force of locals who could inform 
them of the enemy’s weak points and supply them with information. 

Then Rudhrlq arrived accompanied by the flower of barbarian aristo¬ 
cracy (a ‘djim) of al-Andalus and the sons of its former monarchs. But when 
they knew of the numbers of the Muslims and their weaponry they met 
together and talked among themselves, saying: ‘This son of a whore over¬ 
threw our lord. He is not from the royal family only one of our menials. 
Now this band are not interested in taking over our land: they only want 
booty and then they will leave us. Let us desert this son of a whore when we 
meet him in battle.’ 

They all agreed. Now RudhiTq had appointed Shishbirt and Ubba as his 
commanders of the right and left flanks, they being two sons of king Ghit 
Isha the former monarch, and it was they who headed the move to get rid of 
Rudhnq. 

They approached with a vast army of around a hundred thousand men. 
[Not more]. That was due to a famine in al-Andalus in 88/707 and it contin¬ 
ued through the years 88/707, 89/708 and part of 90/709. Then there was a 
plague in which half or more of the population died. Then came the [fruit¬ 
ful] year 91/709-710 which in al-Andalus was the year of Tarif: the year of 
compensation {sanat khalaf). 

Rudhnq and Tariq - who had remained at Algeciras - clashed, at a spot 
called al-Buhayra, El Lago, in a furious battle.'® The right flank and the left 
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one fell back together with Shishbirt and Ubba, the two sons of Ghitlsha. 
There was some fighting at the centre then Rudhrlq fell back and Muslim 
pressure increased. He disappeared and no one knew where he fell except 
that the Muslims found his white horse, which had a saddle of gold adorned 
with rubies and emeralds and they found his golden cloak (hulla) adorned 
with pearls and rubies.The horse was stuck fast in the mud and the infidel 
had fallen info fhe quagmire and drowned. When he pulled his leg out, his 
boot remained fast in the mud. Only God knows what happened to him for 
nothing was heard of him, nor was he found: dead or alive. 

[8.RS1 The capture of Ecija, Cordova and TudmJr 

Then Tariq continued along the defile of Algeciras until he came to the town 
oiAstija, Ecija, where the population resisted together with remnants of the 
great army and a major battle was fought until many Muslims were killed 
and wounded. But God granted them victory: the polytheists were defeated 
and they never fought a battle like it. 

Tariq approached from a spring near Ecija on its river some four miles 
from the town; it is called ‘Ayn Tariq, Tariq’s Spring.'* When the infidels 
saw him attack, God filled their hearts with panic and they thought he was 
going to do what Tanf had done, so they fled to Toledo and barred the gates 
of all the towns of al-Andalus. 

Then Yullyan approached Tariq saying: ‘You have done for al-Andalus! 
These are guides from my men. Divide your troops with them and head for 
Toledo.’ 

So he divided his troops at Ecija and dispatched Mughlth al-Rumi 
who was a client of al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik against Qurtuba, Cordova, 
which was their strongest town - and is today the citadel of al-Andalus - 
and its main garrison town (qayrawdn) and the residence of its governor 
(malik) - with seven hundred horse. He did not dispatch a single foot 
soldier with them because all Muslims were now mounted. He dispatched 
another army to the [main] town of Rayya, another to Gharnata, Granada 
the [main] town of Ilbira, Elvira, while he went with the bulk of the troops 
to Toledo. 

Mughlth went on until he reached Cordova and concealed himself at the 
village of Shuqunda, Secunda, in a grove of larch, which lay between the 
villages of Secunda and Tarsayld^ He sent out his guides who captured a 
goatherd and brought him with his herd to the grove. Mughlth asked him 
about Cordova, and he said: ‘The nobles have gone to Toledo leaving behind 
its governor (malik) with four hundred defenders and the less important 
inhabitants.’ Then he questioned him about the strength of the defences. 
He said that they were strong except that there was a breach over the 
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Bab al-mra, the Gate of the Statue - [now] the Bab al-qantara, the Bridge 
Gate - and he described it to him.^o 

When night had concealed them Mughith set out aided by what God 
had sent to give them victory - a sky of drizzle mixed with persistent rain. 
They came along the river by night while the guards on the walls had ceased 
their vigilance being afraid of the cold and the rain, and hearing only faint 
and infrequent cries. 

The troops entered the water and crossed over the river. Between the 
river and the walls was no more than thirty arm-lengths (dhird ') - or less. 
They tried to find the gap but they could not. So they went back to the 
goatherd and brought him, and he showed them the gap, but there was no 
way to gain a hold. Below it grew a fig tree. They tried to make hold but it 
was too difficult. So one of the Muslims climbed up the tree and Mughith 
uncoiled his turban and threw him the end to hold on to. Then the troops 
ascended until there were many on the wall. Mughith rode on until he 
reached the Gate of the Statue, the Bridge Gate, and ordered those who had 
entered to overpower the guards. At that time the bridge was in ruins so 
Cordova had none. The Muslims overpowered the guards of the Gate of the 
Statue - which was then called the Bab al-Jazira, the Algeciras Gate. They 
killed some and put the others to flight and broke the locks.^' 

Then Mughith entered with a group of his men - the scouts and the 
guides - and made for the palace. When the governor learned of their arrival, 
he escaped with his men - some four or five hundred - as well as others who 
joined them and they left by the western gate called the Bab IshbTliya, the 
Seville Gate, and sought refuge in a well-fortified church that of Shant 
AJiluh, San Acisclo, which they entered. Mughith entered the palace and 
made it his own.^^ jiie next day he laid siege to the infidels in the church, 
and sent a message to Tariq about the capture. 

The detachment which had been sent to Rayya proceeded and took it 
while the infidels who were there escaped to the formidable mountains. The 
troops went to link up with the detachment sent to Elvira where they 
besieged and captured its [main] town. They found [many] Jews there at 
that time. Whenever they found Jews in a town, they entrusted the city to 
them, leaving a detachment of Muslims with them.^^ 

The bulk of the army preceded to Granada, the capital of Elvira, where 
they did the same. They did not do so in Malaga, Malaga the [main] town 
of Rayya because there were no Jews there and few inhabitants {‘imam) 
because they only sought refuge there when they needed to.^"^ 

They went on to Tudmir named thus because of its ruler [Theodemir/ 
Theudimer] but which used to be called Uriyula, Orihuela. Its ruler con¬ 
fronted them with a vast army but fought poorly, then fell back onto a plain 
where there was no cover and the Muslims slaughtered them until they 
destroyed them. Those who remained sought refuge in the capital, Orihuela, 
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where there were neither reserves nor weapons. Now its ruler Theodomir 
was shrewd man of experience, so when he saw that there were no reserves 
he ordered the women to uncover their hair and gave them canes and put 
them on the walls of the town together with those men who were left in the 
guise of an army so that he could negotiate. Then he went out alone in the 
role of messenger. He sought safe-conduct and it was granted. He eontinued 
to negotiate with the emir of the army until he gained peace for himself and 
his people. So peace reigned throughout TudmTr: there was no violence, 
great nor small; and he was allowed to retain his wealth. When he had fin¬ 
ished he revealed his name to them and brought them into the city where 
they saw no one with a weapon. But the Muslims kept their word though 
they regretted giving it and informed Tariq of the victory. 

Some troops remained in Tudmir but the bulk of the army continued on 
to Toledo to join Tariq. 

[9.BkSl The siege of the church in Cordova 

Meanwhile Mughith besieged the infidels in the chureh at Cordova for three 
months until the siege wearied them. Then one morning Mughith came and 
was told: The infidel governor has fled alone slinking away making for the 
mountains of Cordova to join his companions in Toledo leaving his men in 
the church. So Mughith pursued him alone and saw him in flight on a sorrel 
horse making for the village of Qatalbayra, Catalavera.^® Then the infidel 
turned and when he saw that Mughith had urged his horse upon him, he was 
astounded. He turned from the road and came to a hollow where the horse 
fell and broke its neck. When Mughith arrived the infidel was sitting on his 
shield offering to surrender and Mughith took him prisoner. He was the 
only governor to be captured: some negotiated a safe conduct and others 
fled to Jilllqlya, Galicia. 

[lO.BkS] Those inside the church surrender 

Then Mughith returned to the remaining infidels and called upon them 
to surrender and executed them. That chureh was known as the ‘church 
of the prisoners’ (kamsat al-asrdj. The governor was imprisoned so he 
could be brought before the ealiph. He collected the Jews of Cordova and 
entrusted the city to them. He took the palaee for himself and gave the town 
to his men. 

[ll.BkS] Tariq captures Toledo and the Table of Sulayman 

So Tariq went on until he reached Toledo where he left some of his 
troops and continued to Wadi al-hijdra, Guadalajara. Then he came to the 
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mountains and went through them by the pass called Fajj Tdriq, Tariq’s 
Pass, where he reached a town on the other side called madinat al-md Ida, 
(Olmeda?) the city of the table which was so named because in it he found 
the table {md ’ida) of Sulayman ibn Da’ud - peace be upon him - with its 
sides (sing, hdfa) and legs (sing, rijl ) of green emerald - three hundred and 
seventy-five legs.^^ 

They pressed on to Amdyd where they gained wealth and riches and 
returned to Toledo in the year 93/711-712.28 

[12.RS1 The arrival of Musa 

Then in Ramaddn 93/July-August 712 Musa ibn Nusayr arrived with an 
army of - they say - eighteen thousand men. He had heard what Tariq had 
done and was envious. When he landed in Algeciras they said to him: 
‘Follow his route’. But he replied: ‘I shall not follow his route!’ The infidels 
and guides said: ‘We shall show you a route much better than his, with 
much more important towns than the ones he took which have not been 
captured yet. God willing, He will help you conquer them.’ 

That filled him with joy because Tariq’s achievements had annoyed him. 
They took him to the town of Shaduna, Medina Sidonia, which he con- 
quered.2^ The inhabitants surrendered to him. Then he pressed on to the 
town of Qarmuna, Carmona, and the infidels who accompanied him led 
them there. 

It was the most well-fortified town of al-Andalus and the least likely to 
be taken by assault or siege. When he reached it, he was told that it could 
only be taken by stealth. He sent some of the infidels whom he trusted and 
who had sought his protection like Yullyan - perhaps they were Yullyan’s 
men - and they approached the town pretending to be fugitives though they 
were armed. They allowed them into the town. But when they were inside, 
Musa sent some cavalry by night and the ‘fugitives’ opened the Bdb 
Qurtuba, the Cordova Gate, for them and killed the guards. So the Muslims 
entered Carmona. 


[13.BS1 The capture of Seville and the siege of Merida 

So Musa went on to IshbTliya, Seville, which was the greatest and most 
important city of al-Andalus with the finest buildings and monuments. It 
had been the capital before the conquest by the Goths (al-qutiyun) but after¬ 
wards the Goths moved the seat of power to Toledo while the Roman nobil¬ 
ity (al-riimdniyun) and their ecclesiastics and leading laymen remained in 
Seville. 
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Musa arrived and laid siege for some months. Then God granted him 
victory and the infidels fled to Baja, Beja. Musa enlisted the support of the 
Jews there and went on to Mdrida, Merida, which had also been a seat of the 
governors {ddr muluk) of al-Andalus. It had monuments, a bridge, palaces 
and churches which defy description. Its troops came out to face him and he 
pressed them back. They fought a great battle about a mile or more outside 
the walls. While Musa watched he observed a hollow in the ground where 
there was a quarry so he concealed infantry and cavalry there under the 
cover of night. Then next morning he advanced and the enemy came out to 
confront him as on the previous day. The Muslims engaged them and those 
hidden attacked them and a fierce battle ensued. Those who could, escaped 
back to the town which was strongly fortified by walls the like of which had 
not been seen. Musa continued fighting them for several months until a 
siege engine (dabbdba) was built.^^ Protected underneath it, the Muslims 
approached one of the towers in the wall and broke through the stonework. 
They removed an ashlar and in the gap they found solid mortar called in the 
language of al-Andalus, al-ldsha mdshsha?^ It resisted their mattocks and 
tools. While they were knocking through the infidels awoke and fhe Muslims 
were killed under the siege engine. Until today that tower is known as the 
‘martyrs’ tower’ {burj al-shuhaddj. Only a few know that name. 

[14.BS1 The capture of Merida and Musa’s ruse 

The town was taken in Ramadan 94 on the day of ‘Id al-Fitr/30 June 713. 

When the business of the martyrs had occurred, the infidels said: ‘We 
have beaten him [meaning Musa]. If ever there was a day for making peace 
this is it.’ So they asked to see him. 

They came out to him and found him with a white beard. They tried to 
talk him round but he would not agree so they returned. Then the day before 
‘Id al-Fitr they came again to talk him round. Lo and behold he had had his 
beard dyed with henna, so they found him red-bearded - which amazed 
them. One of them said: ‘I think he eats human flesh, or how can we explain 
this and what we saw yesterday?’ 

They came again on the day of ‘Id al-Fitr and lo and behold his beard 
was black! So they went back to the citizens of the town and said: ‘Fools! 
You are fighting against prophets who can change their appearance as they 
wish. Their leader became a youth after being an old man. Go and give him 
what he asks!’ So they agreed to peace giving the wealth of those killed on 
the day of the ambush and those who had fled to Galicia to the Muslims and 
wealth and riches of the churches to him. 

Thus the city was captured on the day of ‘Id al-Fitr in the year 94/30 
June 713. 
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[15.RS1 Revolt in Seville and Musa’s advance to Toledo 

Then the people of Seville tricked the Muslims who were there, being 
helped by others who came from the town called Labia, Niebla and Beja 
and killed the Muslims. Some eighty men died. The survivors came to Musa 
in Merida. When he had captured Merida he sent his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz with 
an army to Seville which they subdued and returned. 

At the end of ShawwaUluly 713 Musa left Merida for Toledo. Tariq 
learned of his imminent arrival and went to meet him with appropriate cer¬ 
emony. He met him in the province of Talabayra, Talavera, at a place called 
Bdbd (?). When Tariq saw him he dismounted but Musa lashed him across 
the head with a whip and denounced him for acting contrary to his wishes. 
He went to Toledo with him and said: ‘Bring me what you have got includ¬ 
ing the table’. So Tariq brought it. One of the legs had been tom off by him 
and Musa asked: ‘Where is the leg?’. He replied: ‘I have no knowledge of 
that: it is how I found it’. Musa ordered that another one be made. So one 
was made of gold, and a basket (safat) of palm leaves in which the table was 
placed.^2 Then he continued until he had captured Saraqusta, Saragossa, 
and its neighbouring towns. 

[16.BS1 Musa’s recall and the rule of‘Abd al-‘Azrz 

In the year 95/713-714 there arrived a messenger from the caliph al-Walld 
who had begun to envy Musa and ordered him to leave al-Andalus together 
with Tariq and Mughith. He left his son ‘Abd al-‘AzIz in command, appoint¬ 
ing him his successor in charge of all towns and lands of al-Andalus and 
established him in Seville, a city on a great river difficult to cross where he 
wanted to have a Muslim fleet (sufun) and that it should be the gateway to 
al-Andalus. 

So ‘Abd al-‘AzIz stayed while his father, Tariq and Mughith left together 
with the governor of Cordova whom he had captured. 

Now Mughith was aware of his position as a client of the caliph so when 
Musa said: ‘Give me the infidel! ’, he retorted: ‘By God, you will never have 
him! I am going to present him to the caliph! ’ But Musa, took him by force. 
Some there said: ‘Well if he arrives alive [it will be a miracle].’ Mughith 
said: ‘I captured him but I shall kill him! ’ which he did.^^ 

They continued until they arrived in the time of Sulayman (96-99/ 
715-717) as al-Walld had died. 

Now it happened that ‘Abd al-‘AzIz had married the wife of Rudhrlq 
called Umm ‘Asim and was obsessed with her. She said to him: ‘A king who 
has no crown is a king who has no realm. Let me make you a crown from 
the gold and jewels I have left.’ But he replied: ‘That is against our religion’. 
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She said: ‘Who will know if you wear it when you are alone?’ She per¬ 
sisted until he agreed. Then one day when he was sitting with her wearing 
the crown, the wife of Ziyad ibn al-Nabigha al-TamIml, who had been a 
royal princess, entered and saw him with the crown. She asked Ziyad: 
‘Should I not I make you a crown?’ To which he replied: ‘Ostentation is 
not part of our religion!’ She said: ‘By the religion of the Messiah, for 
your leader it certainly is!’ So Ziyad informed Habib ibn Abl ‘Ubayda ibn 
‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ of that: then they talked of it until the leaders of the military 
contingents knew of it and he [Habib] made it his business to expose that 
until they saw him with their own eyes and verified the truth saying: ‘He has 
become a Christian!’ So they attacked and killed him at the end of 
98 / 717.34 

The caliph after [al-Walld] was Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and during 
his reign many cities were conquered. 

The people of al-Andalus decided after several years without a governor, 
to make [Ayytib] ibn Habib al-Lakhml their govemor.^s He was a righteous 
man who served as their imam. They had been without a governor for some 
considerable time so they gave him their allegiance and moved the capital 
to Cordova at the beginning of 99/717. 

The killing of ‘Abd al-’AzIz occurred at the end of 98/717. 

[17.RS1 Ayyub takes up residence 

Ayytib ibn Habib went to live in the palace of Cordova which Mughith had 
earlier taken for himself When the caliph’s messenger had dismissed Mtisa, 
Mtisa left by [another] route in order to see more of al-Andalus. He came to 
Cordova and told Mughith: ‘This palace is not suitable for you; but only for 
the governor {wait) of Cordova.’ So he took his place there. Then Mughith 
took over a residence behind the Algeciras Gate - the Bridge Gate - oppo¬ 
site the fissure by which his men entered when Cordova was captured. It 
was a fine residence, well irrigated, with olives and fruit trees, called 
al-Yusdna, Lucena (?) and had belonged to the governor whom he had cap¬ 
tured. It made a fine and noble palace for him and was known as ‘Mughith’s 
palace’ (baldt Mughith). 

[18.BS1 Events during the caliphates of Sulayman and ‘Umar 

Now when Sulayman learned of the killing of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz that troubled 
him so he appointed as governor over IfrTqiya ‘Ubaydallah ibn Yazid who 
was from Quraysh - though I know not from which branch.3^ The governor 
had responsibility for al-Andalus and Tangiers and what lay beyond IfrTqiya. 
Sulayman ordered him to punish [Ibn] Habib ibn Abl ‘Abda and Ziyad ibn 
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al-Nabigha for tbe murder of ‘ Abd al-‘Aziz and to send them to bim together 
with any other notables who were involved. 

But Sulayman died and ‘Abdallah ibn Yazid the governor of IfrTqiya 
made al-Hurr ibn ‘Abdallah al-Thaqali governor of al-Andalus and ordered 
him to look into the murder of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz.3* But no sooner had al-Hurr 
arrived than ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz beeame caliph (99-101/717-720) - 
God have mercy on him - and he dismissed Abdallah ibn Yazid as governor 
of Ifriqiya, appointing Isma‘il ibn ‘Abdallah a client of the Banu 
Makhzum.39 

Now it happened that when the caliphs collected the tax revenues of the 
provinces and far-off regions each instalment was brought by ten notables 
and their military escort. Not a dinar nor a dirham of the revenue ijibdya) 
was handed over to the treasury (bayt al-mdl) until the delegation had sworn 
that the money had been lawfully collected and that it was the surplus 
remaining after those mobilized among the settlers (ahl al-balad) and their 
families had been given their due.^^** 

When the delegation from IfrTqiya brought its revenue (khardj) that area 
was no longer considered a frontier zone. What remained after the deduc¬ 
tions for the contingents (jund) and the necessities of the inhabitants was 
given to the caliph. The members of the delegation which arrived during the 
reign of Sulayman were asked to take the oath and so eight of the ten did so. 
But Isma‘il ibn ‘Abdallah - client of the Banu Makhzum - and al-Samhibn 
Malik al-Khawlani refused. Their action surprised ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
so he brought them into his confidence and found that they were righteous 
and honourable men. 

When ‘Umar became caliph he appointed Isma‘Il governor of IfrTqiya 
and al-Samh ibn Malik over al-Andalus and ordered al-Samh to divide up 
(yukhammis) its land and reserve the fifth (khums) due to Allah from the 
land and properties taken by force of arms. But the villages should remain 
in the hands of those who conquered them (ghunndm) after the fifth had 
been extracted.^*' He should send him a description of al-Andalus and its 
rivers - as his intention was that its people should withdraw {intiqdl) because 
they were cut off from the Muslims. Would that God had allowed him 
to live until he had done so for their fate was ruin - had God not had mercy 
on them.‘'2 

[19.RS1 The rule of al-Samh and others 

Al-Samh arrived in the year 100/719.'*^ He determined which lands had 
been taken by conquest and which by negotiation: he sent expeditions 
[against the Christians] and he [re]-built the bridge. That came about as fol¬ 
lows: He wrote to ‘Umar asking his advice, telling him that the western part 
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of Cordova was in ruins; that there was bridge across the river whose 
damaged state he described and the difficulty of fording the river in winter. 
He said: Commander of the faithful if you order me to repair the [western] 
wall, I shall; I can take the money from the tax revenue (khardj), after 
deducting the pay of the troops and the expenses of the Holy War. But if you 
prefer I can use the stone from the wall and repair the bridge. 

They say - though only God knows the truth - that ‘Umar - God have 
mercy on him - ordered him to repair the bridge with the stone of the walls 
and repair the wall with [adobe] brick {libn) if he could not get stone. 

So he set to and repaired the bridge in 101/719-720.'*^^ 

Then ‘Umar died - God have mercy on him - and [his successor] Yazid 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (101-105/720-724) appointed Bishr ibn Safwan, brother 
of Hanzala ibn Safwan, over IfrTqiya who dismissed al-Samh and appointed 
‘Anbasa ibn Suhaym al-Kalbl.'*^ 

Governors followed one after the other after ‘Anbasa: Yahya ibn 
Maslama [Salama] al-Kalbl; then after Yahya came ‘Uthman ibn Abl 
Sa‘id al-Khath‘ami - for nine months; and after ‘Uthman came Hudhayfa 
ibn al-Ahwas al-QaysI; then al-Haytham ibn ‘Ufayr al-KinanI; then ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ghafiql under whom occurred the martyrdom 
of those who died at the ‘field of the martyrs’ (baldt al-shuhadd’) together 
with their governor ‘Abd al-Rahman himself'*® 

Then came ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan al-MuharibI - of the tribe Muharib 
[ibn] Fihr - of Quraysh and his first period as governor was six months - 
no more.'*^ 

The governors we have mentioned fought the enemy, increased control 
of the land until they reached Ifranja, the land of the Franks and the whole 
of al-Andalus was conquered. 

All were appointed by Bishr ibn Safwan without the authority of the 
caliph because if the people of al-Andalus were not happy with a governor 
they wrote to him and he dismissed the governor and appointed one they 
liked: and likewise if the governor died. 


[20.BS1 The rule of ‘Uqba 

Now Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz [ibn ‘Abd al-Malik] (105-125/724-743) - 
God have mercy on him - appointed ‘Ubaydallah ibn al-Habhab ibn 
al-Harithi, a client of the Banu Salul from the tribe of Qays, as governor of 
Egypt with authority over Ifriqiya and al-Andalus. ‘Ubaydallah confirmed 
Bishr as governor of Ifriqiya and appointed ‘Uqba ibn al-Hajjaj over 
al-Andalus.'** He was his patron as al-Hajjaj had manumitted al-HarithI 
[grandfather of ‘Ubaydallah]. 
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When ‘Ubaydallah had become governor of Egypt [in 116/734] and 
attained honour and distinction his patron ‘Uqba came to him and he seated 
him on his [‘Ubaydallah’s] throne (firdsK)^^ Now ‘Ubaydallah had several 
sons with high opinions of themselves as did others: so when they saw 
‘Uqba sitting with their father they resented that and condemned their father 
saying: ‘You have honoured a Bedouin and placed him next to you, when 
all around you are the pride of Quraysh and the Arabs! By God that will 
give them a bad impression! You are an old man and it will not effect you: 
perhaps death will take you before you feel the effects of anyone’s enmity. 
We expect this shame will remain with us. We hope it will not reach the 
commander of the faithful: your exalting the Bedouin and belittling Quraysh 
will go badly with him!’ So he replied: ‘My sons you are right. I did not 
think about what you have said and I shall not repeat it.’ 

The next morning he summoned the court and bade them be seated. Then 
he sent for ‘Uqba and sat him in the place of honour while he sat at his feet. 
When the crowd increased he summoned his sons. They came in and were 
astonished and they knew that the old man was planning some clever 
move. 

Then ‘Ubaydallah stood up and praised God and bowed and invoked the 
Prophet - God bless him and save him - and mentioned what his sons had 
said. Then he announced: ‘I bear witness before God and you all - though 
God is enough - that this is ‘Uqba ibn al-Hajjaj and al-Hajjaj set free 
al-Harithl. Truly these sons of mine have been prompted by the Devil who 
has given them high ideas about themselves. I want to declare myself inno¬ 
cent of this impiety and affirm a fact known to God and to him here before 
me [‘Uqba]. I feared that it would get to the point that my sons would deny 
the fact which God has made known of the link between me and my patron 
and his father and that God and the condemners would curse them. For truly 
I have heard that the Messenger of God - God bless him and save him - 
said: Cursed is he who claims false parentage: cursed is he who denies his 
benefactor. And that Abu Bakr al-Sadlq (11-13/632-634) - God have 
mercy on him — said: To deny one’s parentage is to deny God even though 
it be distant. To claim descent from an unknown parent is to deny God. So 
my sons, I would hate to see you bear the curse of God and the condemners 
for my opinion of myself and of you. Now concerning your words: If the 
matter reaches the commander of the faithful he will be displeased - on the 
contrary! The commander of the faithful - God preserve him - is the most 
forbearing and most devout and more respectful of Flis ordinances that you 
can describe; no, what I said would only please him! ’ 

Then the assembled people thanked him and applauded him but his sons 
were humbled and humiliated by the truth. So he [‘Ubayballah] addressed 
‘Uqba saying: ‘My Lord your due is nigh; you see the vast lands the 
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commander of the faithful - God preserve him - has placed under me. You 
will be rewarded. If you wish I will grant you IfrTqiya and appoint its gover¬ 
nor to al-Andalus if he wants. But if you wish I will grant you al-Andalus’. 

So ‘Uqba chose al-Andalus saying: ‘I want to carry on the Holy War and 
that is the place’. Then he made him its governor. 

He arrived in al-Andalus in the year 110/728-729 and stayed there for 
some years extending the conquest until he reached Arbuna, Narbonne, and 
conquered Galicia, Alba, Alava and Pamplona.^® In Galicia not a village 
remained unconquered except the mountain (al-sakhra) where a ruler called 
Baldya [ibn Fdfila], Pelayo/Pelagius [son of Favila] had sought refuge with 
three hundred men.^' The Muslims continually attacked and raided until his 
men died of hunger and a group of them surrendered. Their number was 
reduced to thirty men and hardly ten women so it is said. Their food was 
honey. They sought refuge on the mountain, eating honey from bees’ nests 
in the crevices of the rocks. 

But the Muslims wearied of them and left them saying: ‘Thirty infidels - 
what can they do!’ and feeling contempt. But their situation changed enor¬ 
mously as we shall relate when we get to that point God willing. 

[21.RS1 The Berber revolt 

‘Uqba remained in al-Andalus until in the year 121/738-739 the Berbers 
revolted. They were supporters of the IbddTya and SufrTya sects under the 
command of Maysara al-Mahfuz al-Madgharri.^z They returned to attack 
the governor of Tangiers, ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdallah al-MuradI, who fought them 
but they killed him, entered Tangiers and slew its population including - 
they say - the children: but only God knows the truth. 

Then they retired, heading towards IfrTqiya. Every Berber tribe revolted 
against those who ruled them whom they killed or drove away. While the 
lord {sahib) of IfrTqiya - Bishr ibn Safwan - was dealing with what had hap¬ 
pened ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan al-MuharibI - of [the branch of] Muharib 
ibn Fihr attacked ‘Uqba ibn al-Hajjaj and overthrew him.^^ 1 do not know 
whether he killed him or exiled him but he ruled for the rest of 121/73 8- 
739, 122/739-740 and 123/740-741 until the arrival of Balj ibn Bishr 
al-Qushayn then [also called] al-Ka‘abI with the Syrians. We have described 
the reasons for his arrival in some accounts (ahddTth) which will appear 
after this.^^^ 

[22.BS] Musa before Sulayman 

To return to the account: Musa continued his journey and arrived before 
Sulayman. Al-Walld had died in the year 96/714-715 at the age of 46 
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and had been bom during the reign of Mu‘awiya as caliph - God have 
mercy on him. 

[23.BkSl Sulayman accuses Musa 

Then Sulayman was chosen as caliph. Now Tariq and Mughith went ahead 
and complained bitterly to him about Musa. They told him what Musa had 
done to Tariq with regard to the ‘altar’ of Sulayman; and what he had done 
to Mughith with regard to the governor of Cordova; and that he had looted 
jewels the like of which had not been amassed since those of the kings of 
Persia {Pars). 

So when Musa arrived Sulayman received him and upbraided him for his 
actions with Tariq and Mughith. He begged forgiveness but Sulayman 
asked: ‘What about the altar?’ He replied: ‘Here it is’. Sulayman asked: 
‘Was it like this, missing a [an original] leg?’ ‘Yes’, he replied. But Tariq 
put his hand inside his long-sleeved cloak (qabd ’) and produced the leg so 
Sulayman knew that Musa had lied and believed that Tariq had told the 
troth in all he had said to him. He ordered Musa [to be arrested] and impris¬ 
oned him, imposing a heavy fine so that he was obliged to ask the Arabs for 
help. It is said the Banti Lakhm gave him the sum of seventy thousand gold 
pieces. 

That occurred because he had taken a wife from the [Banti] Lakhm 
who had a noble son yet a child whom he had supported, brought up and 
cherished. The [Banti] Lakhm were grateful [to him] for that. It is also said 
that he was related to the [Banti] Lakhm because he had married the sister 
of Habib al-LakhmI. 

The people of al-Andalus chose his son [Habib’s] as their governor when 
they killed ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Mtisa.^^ This is what is generally believed 
about Mtisa’s relations with the [Banti] Lakhm. 
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Synopsis 

[24] A Syrian army under Kulthum is dispatched to North Africa to put 
down the Berber revolt, 122/739-740 - it is defeated, Kulthum is killed and 
part of the army under his nephew seeks refuge in Ceuta where he is 
besieged by the Berbers. 

[25-26] The caliph Hishdm ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (105-125/724—743) sends 
Hanzala ibn Safwdn with another army and the Berbers are defeated, 
124/741-742.' 

[27] Balj asks the governor of al-Andalus ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan for 
help but he ignores him until a Berber revolt breaks out in the north of 
al-Andalus - ‘Abd al-Malik has no choice but to rescue Balj and he arrives 
with his army in 123/740—741. He promises to return them en masse after 
the Berbers are defeated - the Syrians under Balj defeat the Berbers but 
‘Abd al-Malik reneges on his promise - ‘Abd al-Malik is killed and Balj is 
proclaimed governor of al-Andalus by his menl23/741. 

[28—31] ‘Abd al-Malik’s sons Qatan and Umayya raise an army against 
Balj - the two armies meet at Aqwa Burtura and the Syrians are victorious 
but Balj is killed - Tha ‘laba ibn Saldma is chosen as his successor — the 
Berber and Arab settlers revolt but are defeated by Tha ‘laba and the pris¬ 
oners sold into slavery in Cordova - a new governor Abu j-Khattdr arrives, 
125/743 - he releases the prisoners and settles the Syrians in various prov¬ 
inces in al-Andalus. 

[32—37] The arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn ibn Mu ‘dwiya — his story - in the 
East the last Umayyad caliph Marwdn (127-132/744-750) is defeated and 
the Umayyads are massacred by the ‘Abbdsids — the survivors flee to North 
Africa - ‘Abd al-Rahmdn escapes capture andjoins them — he tells the story 
of his escape - the governor oflfriqiya tries to kill him and he seeks refuge 
with his Berber relatives in Morocco. 
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[38] Events in al-Andalus — Yusuf al-FihrJ and al-Sumayl ibn Hdtim con¬ 
spire against Abu ’l-Khattdr - Thawdba ibn Saldma is appointed but dies in 
129/746-747 - Yusuf becomes governor with al-Sumayl as his chief minister. 

[39] Civil war breaks out in al-Andalus between the tribes ofMudar who 
support Yusuf and those of Yaman who oppose him - the Yamams are 
defeated at the battle of Secunda, before 131/748-749 - in the north Pelayo 
takes over Asturias — the Muslims are expelled from Galicia, 133/750—751. 

[40] Yusuf appoints al-Sumayl governor of Saragossa - ‘Amir conspires 
against Yusif in Cordova then flees to Saragossa where he besieges 
al-Sumayl with aid of Berbers and Yamams, 136/753—754 - al-Sumayl 
calls on tribes of Mudar to relieve him - the Band Umayya accompany 
them. 

[41-43] ‘Abd al-Rahmdn appeals to the Band Umayya for help - he 
sends Badr with a message - the Band Umayya under Abd ‘Uthmdn join the 
army relieving al-Sumayl with intention of consulting him about ‘Abd 
al-Rahmdn - al-Sumayl is relieved and ‘Amir captured—Abd ‘Uthmdn con¬ 
sults al-Sumayl — they all return to Cordova — Ydsuf goes off on campaign 
in the Upper March — Abd ‘Uthmdn pledges his support and accompanies 
him to Jaen, 137/755 - he meets with al-Sumayl again who gives his sup¬ 
port — Abd ‘Uthmdn takes his leave but al-Sumayl follows him and says he 
has changed his mind — Abd ‘Uthmdn approaches Yamams and gains their 
support — he sends a ship to rescue ‘Abd al-Rahmdn and brings him to 
al-Andalus. 

[44—50] Ydsuf and al-Sumayl learn of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn’s arrival — Ydsuf 
hesitates but al-Sumayl urges attack - the troops are unenthusiastic and urge 
Ydsuf to return to Cordova and negotiate with ‘Abd al-Rahmdn - Ydsuf decides 
to send messengers to ‘Abd al-Rahmdn but negotiations break down - they 
collect their forces — the story of ‘Abd al-Rah mdn ’s war banner — Farqad ’s 
prediction to al-SafddrJ - ‘Abd al-Rahmdn defeats Ydsuf and captures 
Cordova - they make peace. 

[51-56] Ydsuf and his sons rebel but they are defeated and make peace 
in 140/757-758 but the sons remain as hostages - Ydsuf is encouraged to 
take up arms again by his supporters because of their loss of prestige - he 
rebels again and flees to Merida, then advances on Seville - he decides not 
to besiege the city but to advance against ‘Abd al-Rah mdn — the armies 
meet near Almodovar del Rio - ‘Abd al-Rah mdn wins the battle thanks to 
help of his cousin al-Marwdm — Ydsuf takes flight to Toledo but is killed 
near the city — ‘Abd al-Rah mdn executes Ydsuf’s elder son Abd Zayd but 
imprisons his younger one Abd ’l-Aswad and orders the strangulation of 
al-Sumayl. 
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[24.BkSl Kulthum is sent to Ifrlqiya 

The Departure of Kulthum ibn ‘lydd al-Qushayrl to Ifriqiya 

The commander of the faithful Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (105-125/724-743) 
dispatched him and mobilized an army. The caliph sent his [Kulthum’s] 
nephew Balj ibn Bishr with him who was to take command if he died as he was 
of advanced years, and another [if Balj died] ThaTaba ibn Salama al-‘AmilI. 

ThaTaba was given command of the contingent ( jund) of al-Urdun, 
Jordan. There were troops from each contingent of Syria - six thousand 
from every one -and three thousand from Qinnasrln making twenty-seven 
thousand troops under his [Kulthum’s] command. 

He moved off with his troops after announcing that looting would be 
allowed: what could be taken and concealed.' Every steadfast, sturdy young 
man came along. He arrived in Egypt and summoned up three thousand 
men making thirty thousand regulars in all, not counting others who joined 
them as camp followers. 

In his orders the commander of the faithful had told him [Kulthum] to 
follow the advice of Harun al-QamI, a client of Mu‘awiya ibn Hisham and 
Mughith, a client of al-Walld because of their knowledge of the country. He 
wrote to the governor of Ifriqiya saying: You are to obey Kulthum ibn ‘Amr. 
Give him all the contingents you can as well as volunteers. 

So Kulthum proceeded until he reached Ifriqiya where it is said many 
joined him including Arabs from Tangiers who were there until he had sev¬ 
enty thousand men. He gave Mughith command of the foot soldiers of 
Ifriqiya and Harun command of the cavalry. 

Now when Maysara and the Berbers heard of their approach, they massed 
forces.2 We have already described what spurred them on to rebellion. 

Those who spoke to discredit the legitimate rulers said: they only revolted 
because they were oppressed by the evil of their governors; that the caliph 
and his sons wrote to the governor of Tangiers demanding the skins of 
[unborn] honey-coloured lambs. Perhaps a hundred sheep were slaughtered 
and not a skin found. 

But this is only the talk of mischief-makers against the legitimate rulers. 
If it were true, then what about the government they established: the raising 
of copies of the Qur’an [on lances]; the shaving of heads? Which was done 
in emulation of the followers of al-Azraq and people of al-Nahrawan and 
those of al-Rasibi ‘Abdallah ibn Wahb and Zayd ibn Hisn!^ 

Then Maysara collected a huge army so great it could not be counted and 
confronted Kulthum at a spot called Baqdura, [Naqdura/Nafdura].^ 

Now when Kulthum saw what surrounded him, he had a defensive trench 
(khandaq) dug. Harun and Mughith approached him and said: ‘Stay behind 
the trench, commander, and await the mighty attack.* Give us the cavalry 
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and we will go behind them and attack their homes and villages.’ They 
began to make ready when his nephew and second-in-command Balj whom 
he would not defy approached and said: ‘Do not agree; do not be afraid of 
their numbers. Most of them are naked and unarmed - they have not a 
weapon between them. ’ 

Kulthtim urged them to fight. Balj was in command of his cavalry and 
Harun that of Ifnqiya with Mughith in command of the foot soldiers of 
Ifrlqiya while Kulthtim led the foot soldiers of Syria. A ferocious battle was 
fought. Balj attacked the enemy furiously with his cavalry and they met him 
with dried animal skins full of stones, which caused the Syrian horses to 
panic. The Berbers took headstrong mares (ramak, or rimdk) with water 
skins (qimb) and dried leather mats (antd ') tied to their tails and launched 
them against Kulthum’s army panicking the horses and causing the riders to 
cry out and most of them came off their mounts. This was what the Berbers 
wanted. Although they were in great numbers, they had not enough cavalry 
to confront that of the Muslims. 

When the Muslim army was defeated, Balj remained with some of his 
cavalry some twelve thousand men, - or seven thousand some say - which 
is the more correct number. 

When the Muslims were defeated after the mares had rushed forward as 
we have described and the ranks were broken and the Berbers advanced, 
Balj urged his cavalry against them. But he was unable to do so because of 
the panic among his horses, which fell back into the ranks of the Syrian 
infantry so the cavalry could not find a way through to attack. 

When Balj saw the violence of the onslaught he was aroused to [great 
anger] and forced his way through then turned in a counter-manoeuvre but 
he was met with force. A group attacked Kulthtim and another Balj prevent¬ 
ing him from rejoining the army. He got around to the rear of the Berber 
army where several groups fought him. They had increased in number even 
more. The bulk of their army followed Maysara until they got close to 
Kulthtim. Habib ibn Abl ‘Ubayda al-QurashI was killed: then Mughith; then 
Hartin; then the entire cavalry and infantry of Ifrlqiya were put to flight. But 
Kulthtim stood firm. Then a Syrian soldier passed by him, and according to 
what someone whom I trust told me, he [Kulthtim] was struck on the head 
with a sword and his scalp fell over his eyes, but he replaced it calling to 
encourage his men who tried feebly to defend him and reciting the 
verse: Verily God will purchase the souls of the muslims and their wealth 
(al-Tawba ix, 111).® Then he continued reciting the verse: No one can die 
without God’s decision that he has arrived at his appointed end {Al ‘Imran 
iii, 145). 

He recited these verses until the Berbers made another onslaught and he 
was thrown to the ground and his men were killed. The [Muslim] banner 
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had not yet been captured but the troops were totally demoralized and could 
not return to the fray. Some fled back to Ifriqiya with the Berbers at their 
heels, killing them and taking them prisoner. A third of the army was killed, 
a third fled and a third captured. Balj attacked their camp but there was a 
stalemate. He killed them, in huge numbers - no one could count them - 
and that continued until the Berbers finished off Kulthtim and his men, then 
they turned on Balj. When he saw that it was hopeless he fled across 
their territory. They pursued him until they had driven him to the Bahr 
al-akhdar, the Mediterranean, and sought refuge in Ceuta. 

Before that he sought to enter Tangiers but he could not. He found it 
barred to him. So he continued to Ceuta and entered the town which was 
well fortified with numerous inhabitants and fertile land all around. He 
gathered provisions and stored them though they were barely adequate. 

Then the Berbers sent an army after him, which he confronted and forced 
back, killing many. They sent another with the same result and another until 
five or six had been destroyed. When they saw that no army would succeed, 
they destroyed everything around for two days march. They forced Balj and 
his men to make forays until their supplies had dried up and they could not 
get more. They starved until they were forced to eat their mounts and they 
remained in the town until they were able to get to al-Andalus. That will be 
related in its [correct] place, God willing. 

[25.RS1 The fate of the Syrian army 

Now when the Syrians were defeated and news of their defeat together with 
the few survivors reached Syria, that distressed Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
and the people of Syria. He regretted that he had sent the Syrian army with¬ 
out troops from Iraq or anywhere else: then they would not have been 
defeated since that was due to their insufficient numbers. So he swore an 
oath that if God should let him live he would dispatch an army of a hundred 
thousand men against [the Berbers] all properly paid: and he would 
send another hundred thousand and more: and if only he and his sons and 
their sons were left, and they had to draw lots and it fell on him to go: he 
would go! 

[26.BS1 The arrival of Hanzala 

He dispatched Hanzala ibn Safwan al-Kalbi, brother of Bishr ibn Safwan, 
governor of Ifriqiya, with thirty thousand men. Hisham told him not to leave 
Ifriqiya until he told him to, as he feared the Berbers would attack Ifriqiya, 
so he urged him to secure it saying he would send more men and provisions. 
Hanzala did so. Then he sent another army of twenty thousand. 
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The battle in which Kulthtim and his men died, along with Habib ibn Abl 
‘Ubayda occurred in the year 122/739-740. 

Hanzala arrived in 123/740-741 and halted in Ifriqiya where his rein¬ 
forcements later arrived. In the year 124/741-742 Maysara massed his 
troops and the two armies met.’ The Berbers came in two huge armies - so 
large they could not be counted. Now at that time Hisham was sick with the 
illness from which he died and it is related - though only God knows the 
truth - that he began saying: ‘Hanzala, deal with one of the armies before 
the other.’ But they thought he was delirious. 

The armies of Hanzala and the Berbers clashed, it having been decided 
to attack one of the Berber groups in a spot called al-Qarn and Hanzala 
won. Then he advanced against the second group at al-Asndm and won.* 
This occurred in the year 124/741-742. He wrote to Hisham and told him of 
the victory and sought his advice about advancing into Berber territory. His 
letter reached Hisham as he lay dying - God have mercy on him - in Sha ‘ban 
125/June 743. 

[27.BkSl The arrival of Balj 

To return the account of Balj’s arrival in al-Andalus: He said: Balj remained 
[in Ceuta] after the death of his uncle, Kulthtim, for a year until they had to 
eat their mounts and animal skins and disaster stared them in the face.^ 
[‘Abd al-Malik] Ibn Qatan was governor of al-Andalus. They lit signal fires 
repeatedly until small some boats (qushur) arrived from Algeciras. 

They wrote to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan seeking help and reminding him 
of his allegiance to the commander of the faithful and to the Arabs. But he 
ignored them, and was glad of their plight because he feared them as a threat 
to his authority. 

Now when the Arabs of al-Andalus heard of their appeal for help and 
their plight a man from the [Banu] Lakhm called ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad 
al-Ahram sent two ships (qdrabayn) with barley and other food.*® That 
arrived and they took it - but nothing else came so disaster stared them in 
the face once more and they were forced to make forays to eat vegetables 
and herbs. 

It happened that when the Berbers of al-Andalus learned of the attack by 
those of Ifriqiya on the Arabs and loyal citizenry there, they rose up in all 
the regions of the country.** They forced the Arabs of Galicia to flee and 
destroyed them: they forced the Arabs of Ashturqa, Astorga, to flee; and 
those of the towns behind the mountain passes [of the Guadarrama]. ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Qatan had no idea of this until some fugitives reached him. 
The Arabs of the outlying regions came together in the area of the Central 
March except those of Saragossa and its frontier where they outnumbered 
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the Berbers who did not attack them. Then ‘Abd al-Malik dispatched sev¬ 
eral armies but they were put to flight and the Arabs were killed in various 
distant places. So when he learned of that he feared that they would meet the 
same fate as the people of Tangiers. He knew the Berbers were prepared. He 
had no choice but to seek the help of the Syrians, so he sent them ships 
(sufun) and brought them over in groups, giving them food and provisions. 
But he made the condition that they should give him ten hostages from 
every contingent whom he would keep on an island. When the fighting was 
over, he would transport them back to IfrTqiya. 

They were happy with that and gave a pledge: or they made him pledge 
to take them back to IfrTqiya without dividing them or exposing them 
to attack by the Berbers. With them went ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib 
ibn Abl ‘Abda al-Fihrl whose father had been killed at Nafdura. So ‘Abd 
al-Malik brought them over in the year 123/740-741 and took the hostages 
which he lodged on the isle of Umm HakTml^ The others were destitute 
and naked apart from their coats of mail so that when they disembarked 
at Algeciras and found many tanned hides they cut themselves simple 
garments imaddri')}^ Then they made for Cordova where ‘Abd al-Malik 
gave clothes to their leaders and paid them all, so none of them were 
in need. 

The Arabs of al-Andalus who were as rich as kings welcomed them. 
Each of their leaders clothed their kinfolk and the others helped them gener¬ 
ously until they were clothed and satisfied. 

Now the Berbers of al-Andalus had appointed over themselves Ibn 
Hudayn. They came down en masse from Galicia, Astorga, Merida and 
Talavera in uncountable numbers until they crossed a river called Tdja, 
Tajo, intending to attack ‘Abd al-Malik who dispatched his two sons against 
them, Qatan and Umayya, with the Syrian Arabs of Balj and the original 
Arab settlers of the land. 

When the Berbers learned of their armies’ approach, they shaved their 
heads in emulation of Maysara’s followers in order not to hide their true 
intent to fight and in order not to be confused [with their enemies]. They 
approached Toledo and Qatan and Umayya with their troops opposed them. 
They clashed near Toledo on the river WddT SalTt, Guazalete, in a violent 
battle. The Syrians attacked them furiously and fought fearlessly until God 
granted them victory over the Berbers. They destroyed them with the excep¬ 
tion of a few who escaped. 

Then the Syrians paraded sporting the arms [of their foes] and the armies 
split up and went to different parts of al-Andalus where they fought the Berbers 
until the embers of rebellion were snuffed out. When that was over, they 
turned back in caravan to Cordova. There ‘Abd al-Malik told them: ‘Now 
leave! ’ ‘Yes’ they replied ‘take us back to IfrTqiyal But he said: ‘We have not 
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enough ships to take you all at once; however now you have horses, slaves, 
clothing so you can go in detachments to Ifnqiya." They replied: ‘We shall 
only go all together!’ ‘Then go to Ceuta’ he said. ‘We will be exposed to the 
Berbers of Tangiers. To throw us into the terrors of the ocean would be 
easier! ’ 

When they saw what he intended to do with them, they fell upon him and 
forced him out of the palace wherein they installed their commander Balj 
and declared their allegiance to him [on the first Wednesday of Dhu ’l-qa ‘da 
123/20 September 741], ‘Abd al-Malik went to his house which is the one 
[now] called ‘the house of Abu Ayyub’ (ddr AbT Ayyub) while his two sons 
fled: one to Merida and the other to Saragossa, and made their plans for 
some days.''* 

The people of al-Andalus were divided. The governor of Algeciras 
stopped supplying food and water to the hostages on the isle of Umm Hakim 
where there was no source of water. One of the most distinguished Syrians 
died. 

When Balj gained their release they came to him and complained about 
what ‘Abd al-Malik had done and his causing the death of their leader from 
thirst, and said: ‘Let us get our own back on him!’. But Balj cried out: 
‘Shame on you! Do not do so. He is man of Quraysh. The death of your 
leader was a mistake but wait until we see what happens.’ 

But the YamanI Arabs were outraged and with one voice accused Balj 
saying: ‘Why are you protecting a Mudan?!’ Then when he feared their 
violence and disobedience, he ordered ‘Abd al-Malik’s death and he was 
brought out. He was an old man of ninety or more, so old he looked like a 
young ostrich. He had been at the battle of al-Harra (63 /683) with the 
people of Madina from where he fled to Ifnqiyad^ They brought him out 
shouting: ‘You runaway! You escaped our swords at al-Harra; you made us 
eat dogs and animal skins in revenge for al-Harra\ Then you betrayed the 
soldiers of the commander of the faithful!’ 

They brought him to the head of the bridge [of Cordova], killed him and 
crucified him on the left of the causeway, along with a pig on his right, and 
a dog on his left. 

The corpse remained hanging there for a day until some Berber clients of 
‘Abd al-Malik from al-Mudawwar, Almodovar del Rio, took him down 
and took away the wooden cross.'’ The place became known as ‘the cruci¬ 
fixion site (maslab) of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan’ until Yusuf [ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fihri] became governor in later times and Umayya ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik built a mosque [in memory of his father] then the name was forgot¬ 
ten and it was always called the ‘Mosque of Umayya’.'* That was later 
destroyed when the people of Cordova rose in revolt against al-Hakam 
ibn Hisham and the site was left vaeant and its names ‘the crucifixion site’ 
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and ‘the mosque’ were forgotten except by those who knew what had 
happened.'^ 

[28.RS1 ‘Abd al-Malik’s sons retaliate 

Now when his two sons learned what had happened they raised an army 
from as far away as Narbonne. They aroused the Berbers and the Arab set¬ 
tlers whose swords were still dripping with Berber blood. The Berbers were 
delighted at the chance to take revenge against the Syrians: and when they 
did so they had plans for the settlers. 

Qatan and Umayya advanced together with ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib 
who had been one of Balj’s men but when he learned what had happened to 
‘Abd al-Malik he forsook him and gave up his allegiance to the Syrians. 

Along with them came ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Alqama al-Lakhml the 
governor of Narbonne. They were altogether more than a hundred thousand 
men heading back to confront Balj and his men at Cordova. Many Syrian 
fugitives from the villages and mountains arrived [to join Balj] along with 
others from Ifriqiya who had not been able to return to Syria amounting to 
some twelve thousand, not counting many slaves whom they had captured 
from the Berbers and settlers. They [Qatan and Umayya] proceeded until 
they were within two post-stops (barTddn) of Cordova at a place called 
Aqwa Burtura, Aqua Portora, where Balj and his men confronted them .20 

They could not resist him nor fight much longer when ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Lakhmi - who was considered the champion of al-Andalus, said: ‘Point 
out Balj: By God, I shall kill him or die!’ So they pointed him out saying: 
‘The one on the white horse.’ Then he urged on his frontier cavalry and the 
Syrians gave ground around Balj who held the banner in his hand. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman struck him on the head twice. 

[29.BS] Al-Hu§ayn defends Balj 

Then al-Husayn ibn al-Dajn al-‘UqaylI rushed at ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
struck him several times with his sword making him turn towards him and 
move away while al-Husayn with some of the cavalry of Qinnasrm pursued 
him making him stop his assault against Balj and defend himself They 
attacked him with such vigour that he was forced back into the ranks of his 
own men. Though he was a valiant champion, always on his guard and well 
armed, he was no match for the sword of al-Husayn so they were forced to 
fly, pursued until they were killed or captured. 

Then the Syrians went home but within a few days Balj died: it is 
said from the blows of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Alqama; others say his time 
[on Earth] was up - only God knows the truth.^' 
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[30.RS1 The rule of Tha‘laba 

The people [the Syrians] of al-Andalus appointed Thadaba ibn Salama 
al-‘AmilI governor but the settlers, Berbers and Arabs revolted against him 
around Merida^^. He went to attack them but they met him with such forces 
that, though he fought furiously, it was to no avail. When he realized that, 
he sought refuge in Merida, sending a message to his deputy in Cordova to 
dispatch his remaining troops to put down the settlers. Now while he was 
trapped in Merida by the settlers, most of them being Berbers, the feast of 
id al-fitr - perhaps al-adhhd - occurred and Thadaba saw that they were 
becoming careless and spreading out because they were many. On the morn¬ 
ing of the feast he attacked them and put them to flight, killing many and 
taking their wives and children as prisoners. 

Not even Balj before him had taken women and children prisoners. He 
captured ten thousand or more and lodged them on the al-musdra, Almazara, 
at Cordova.23 


[31.BS] Abu’l-Khattar is sent to al-Andalus 

The governor of Ifnqiya learned what was happening in al-Andalus from a 
delegation of righteous men. He had received a letter saying: Send us a 
governor acceptable to all of us and to the commander of the faithful: one 
the settlers and the Syrians agree on. The fighting has ruined us and we fear 
for our families. 

Thadaba was encamped on the Almazara, selling the families of the set¬ 
tlers to his men. We have heard that he sold some of their shaykhs to the 
lowest bidder. It is said that he auctioned Ibn al-Hasan an old man from 
Madina and al-Harith ibn Asad of the [Banu] Juhayna from Madina, [the 
auctioneer] saying: ‘Who will take a loss by buying these two old men?’ 
Someone called: ‘I shall buy one of them for ten dlndrsV The auctioneer 
called: Who will pay less?’ He continued asking until one was purchased 
for a dog, and the other for a young goat (‘atud). 

At that moment there arrived at the Almazara, Abu’l-Khattar al-Husam 
ibn Dirar al-Kalbl who had been appointed by Hanzala ibn Safwan in the 
name of the caliph al-Walld ibn Yazid (125/743). All there on the Almazara 
promised obedience as he was one of the leaders of the Syrians from 
Damascus, one who pleased the Syrians and the settlers. He freed the prison¬ 
ers and the children. His troops were called the ‘army of salvation’ (‘askar 
al- ‘dflya) and acceptance was general. Tha‘laba, ‘Uthman ibn Abl Nis‘a and 
ten of the Syrian ringleaders escaped. Hanzala granted a safe conduct to the 
sons of‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan al-Fihrl. Things calmed down for the people 
of al-Andalus and the Syrians were settled throughout the provinces. 
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[32.BS1 The arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman (the emir ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I (138-172/756-788)) 

Account of the entry of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu ‘dwiya to al-Andalus 
and the reason for that and what happened, in an abridged form - God 
willing 

When Marwan ibn Muhammad (127-132/744-750) - God have mercy on 
him - met his end and the Umayyads were extinguished in the East, and the 
‘Abbasids triumphed, it occurred - his death - in the year [l]32/[7]507"' His 
head was brought to al-Saffah (132-136/749-754) then to Abu’l-‘Abbas in 
Baghdad where he had encamped.^® 

Al-Saffah hunted the Umayyads wherever they were, killing and 
mutilating. He captured Aban ibn Mu‘awiya and cut off one of his 
hands and a foot and had him paraded around the provinces of Syria 
[announcing]: This is Abdn ibn Mu'dwiya, the champion of the Umayyads 
until he died.^® 

Even women and children were killed. They slaughtered ‘Abda, daugh¬ 
ter of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (105-125/724-753), having demanded to 
know where the treasures and jewels were hidden and when she did not say 
a word, they killed her. 

Some of the leading members of the Umayyads, eminent and high-rank¬ 
ing fled and hid among the Bedouins and the poor so their enemies did not 
find them. Among them were ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Sulayman and al-Ghamr 
ibn Yazld.2’ 

The ‘Abbasids saw that they were not achieving their aim, so they 
reassured Sulayman ibn Hisham, afraid that he would see through their 
tricks and take flight, and announced their regret about what had happened, 
offered safe conduct to those Umayyads who remained and ceased the 
slaughter. One [of them] wrote and said: The commander of the faithful 
regrets what has happened to the Umayyads and wishes to let them live. 
He has told me to grant safe conduct to them and I have done so. He will 
never tell anyone to do them harm.The caliph’s messengers announced that 
throughout the provinces of Syria, and at his camp at Kaskar.^^ When that 
became widespread they sent messengers and seventy or more men sought 
safe conduct. All were Umayyads apart from one related to the Banu 
Kalb by marriage and a client. They included: ‘Abd al-Wahid, al-Ghamr, 
al-Asbagh ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘id and others 1 cannot name. Whenever 
one of them surrendered himself, the ‘Abbasids welcomed him, gave him 
shelter and a promise that they would come to no harm until they came 
before the commander of the faithful who had granted safe conduct and 
wanted to protect them. 
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[33.RS1 The fate of the Umayyads 

Now someone I trust among the learned masters (al-mashdyikh) has told me 
that safe conducts were sent out widely so that all who had fled received one. 
Yahya ibn ]Vlu‘awiya ibn Hisham was staying near the camp of Salih ibn 
‘All, some seven miles away.^^ He remained there and did not aecompany 
the others to the camp saying: ‘When I get news of what happens to them, 
I will go there’ - as he was close by. So they waited to see what happened 
whieh took a long time. Then the Umayyads [who had escaped to] Madina, 
Iraq and Egypt arrived, and Yahya sent a seout to And out what would 
happen. He saw people being killed so he returned rapidly. But he was cap¬ 
tured and was unable to escape, so that when the ‘Abbasid cavalry came to 
the villages near the camp, they surprised him [Yahya] and killed him. 

The emir ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya had been with him in the village 
but that day he was away hunting. When he heard the news [of Yahya’s 
death] in the middle of the night he fled leaving word that his son Abu Ayytib 
and his sisters Umm al-Asbagh and Ummat al-Rahman should follow him. 


[34.BkS] Massacre and flight of the Umayyads 

He said: When the Umayyads met with al-Saffah, he kept them there and 
welcomed them into his pavilion intending, according to his promise, to 
send them to the commander of the faithful. When they were all there, he 
picked out ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Sulayman and sat him near to him in recogni¬ 
tion of the favours which he had done them [the ‘Abbasids]. He began to 
speak of this and showed his favour while all the time the guards stood 
around them armed with iron maces (‘amad). Then upon a signal he cried: 
‘Beat their brains out! ’ It was carried out and their skulls were shattered. 
Then al-Saffah said to ‘Abd al-Wahid: ‘Well, there is no point in your stay¬ 
ing alive after your people and your power have gone: but we shall let you 
die by the sword.’ Then they bound him and killed him. 

He said: They did the same with al-Ghamr ibn Yazid and sent their heads 
to Abu’l-‘Abbas who, when they were brought to him, ordered the behead¬ 
ing of Sulayman ibn Hisham. 

Now when the rest of the Umayyads heard about the false safe conducts, 
they went back to places of refuge in the most distant provinces. Most were 
killed at the River Abu Futrus, - there were seventy-three, and it was they 
who were meant in the poem of Hafs ibn al-Nu‘man:30 


Where are the lords of largesse 

the jesters, the sons of the hunt, the nobles? 
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To those who ask: Say - 

They are where...(?) over the coffins. 


[35.BkSl Flight of the Umayyads to Ifnqiya 

Then pressure increased on the survivors and they fled to the remotest parts. 
They believed the story that they could find refuge in North Africa so 
many of them headed for IfrTqiya.^^ Among them were the rebel al-SufyanI, 
the two sons of al-Walld ibn Yazid, al-‘AsI and Musa and Habib ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Walld.^^ Others had arrived earlier like Juzayy ibn 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Amr ibn Marwan who 
came after the killing of the caliph Marwan.^^ 

Thus many sought refuge in IfrTqiya, during the time of its governor 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib ibn Abl ‘Abda al-Fihrl, who did not object to 
their arrival. Among those who sought refuge was ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiya ibn Hisham - God have mercy on him 

[36.BkSl ‘Abd al-Rahman’s story 

The beginning of his story - in brief - occurred when those of Abu Futrus 
were given safe conduct. He was a young man of seventeen when the 
black flags [of the ‘Abbasids] appeared.^'* He returned to his home at Dayr 
Hanna in the province of Qinnasrin and stayed there gathering together his 
brothers and his dependents, including his son Sulayman called Abu 
Ayyub, who was bom in the year [l]30/(7)47-748 in the reign of Marwan 
[II, al-Himar]. 

Now I have been told by someone who heard ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiya telling the story of the beginning of his flight to a group of listen¬ 
ers, saying: ‘When we were granted safe conduct and that became wide¬ 
spread, one day when I had gone out riding, they were killed, in my absence. 
I went back to my house and asked my family for their advice and they gave 
it. So I left and went to a village on the Euphrates where there was good tree 
cover, since - By God! -1 intended to make ioi IfrTqiya, because of the fol¬ 
lowing story. My father - God have mercy on him - had died in the time of 
my grandfather - God have mercy on him - when I was a child. I was taken 
with my brothers to my grandfather at al-Rusdfa. Then Maslama ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik - God have mercy on him - who was still alive, asked about us 
while we sat on our horses at his door.^s He was told: They are the orphans 
of Mu ‘dwiya. At that his eyes filled with tears and he began to call out to the 
two of us and continued calling until I approached him and he held me and 
kissed me. Then he said to the guardian (al-qayyim): “Give him to me” and 
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took me down from my mount and sat me in front of him, continuing to kiss 
me and to weep bitterly. He did not call one of my younger brothers and was 
concerned only with me, not wanting to leave me. So there I was, sitting in 
front of his saddle when my grandfather [Hisham] arrived and seeing him, 
said: “Abu Sa‘Id, what is this?” “A little son of Abu’l-Mughayra - God 
have mercy on him” he replied. And coming close to my grandfather, said: 
“The moment has arrived - this is he!” “It is him!” asked my grandfather. 
“Yes, By God!” he replied “I have recognized the signs (of destiny) on his 
face and neck.’’’^® 

He said: ‘The guardian was summoned and I was given over to him - I 
was around ten years old at the time. My grandfather - God have mercy on 
him - was fond of me and gave me presents every month, as we lived in the 
province of Qinnasnn, and were but a days ride away until he died. Maslama 
Abu Sa‘id died two years before him. And that was one of the things among 
others that I remember. 

I was sitting in a house in a village where we were lived. The arrival of 
the black flags had not yet occurred. I was in the dark because my eyes were 
inflamed with a black rag bathing my eyes. My son Sulayman who was 
about four years old was playing outside and came through the door and lay 
down in my lap. I moved him from where he was but he did it again and 
began to behave like children do when they are frightened. 

I went outside, and there I could see flags fluttering. Then I was startled 
by one of my brothers who cried: “Brother, have you seen the black flags?!” 
I had seen them after the incident with my son and what I thought about now 
was how much money I could lay my hands on. Then I left with my young 
brother, after telling my sisters Umm al-Asbagh and Ummat al-Rahman, 
where I was going, and ordering them to send my servant [Badr] with what 
I needed if I escaped. 

We went off and hid in a low-lying spot near the village. The enemy 
arrived and surrounded the village then the house but found nothing. We 
moved on until Badr would catch up with us. Then we went on until we 
came upon a man on the bank of the Euphrates. I ordered him to buy me a 
mount and what I needed but while I was waiting for that a slave or freed- 
man of his went and told the enemy leader that we were there and they 
approached us. Then By God, I was startled by the clamour of cavalry 
coming towards us from the village! We left, running as fast as we could on 
foot. But the cavalry spotted us and we ran into some gardens on the bank 
of the Euphrates. The cavalry circled round and when we came out they had 
surrounded the gardens but we rushed on and got to the Euphrates before 
them and hurled ourselves in. They came to the bank and called out: “No 
harm will befall you [if you come back]”. But I swam away with my young 
brother. After an hour I had passed him by and reached halfway. I turned to 
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encourage him and shouted to him to catch up. But then sadly, when he 
heard their reassurances and being afraid he might drown he swam back to 
them: escaping from drowning - to die. I called to him: “Come to me, my 
dear one!” But God did not want him to hear and he went on. 1 continued 
until I crossed over. Some of the enemy had stripped off to swim after me 
and the young man appeared [before them]; they took him and before my 
eyes, beheaded him. He was thirteen years old - God have mercy on him. 
Then I went on.’ 

This is his account, God have mercy on him. 

[37.RS1 Another account 

According to the account of someone else he [‘Abd al-Rahman] went 
on until he reached the province of Filastin, Palestine. His sister Umm 
al-Asbagh had sent him his servant Badr and hers Salim Abu’l-Shuja‘. She 
was his full-sister, the daughter of his mother [and his father]. The two serv¬ 
ants had money and some jewellery. I do not know where they met up, [said 
the same person] but they continued to Ifriqiya where some of his family 
had arrived. 

Now there was with the governor Ibn Habib, a Jew who had been a friend 
of Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who used to say:^^ ‘A man from a royal line 
will take over al-Andalus, he is called ‘Abd al-Rahman and his hair is in two 
braids.’3* 

Hoping to fulfil the role Ibn Habib had braided his hair in two plaits but 
the Jew said: ‘You are not from a royal line’ to which he replied: ‘Indeed, 
you are right.’ 

So when ‘Abd al-Rahman arrived and he [Ibn Habib] saw that he had 
two plaits he called the Jew and said: ‘Woe! This is the one! 1 am going to 
kill him!’ But the Jew replied: Well - if you kill him, then it cannot be he! 
And if you do not, then it must be he! ’ 

Then [Ibn Habib] falsely accused the two sons of al-Walld ibn Yazid and 
killed them and took their money together with that of Isma‘il ibn Rayyan 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and wrested his sister from him and married her and 
wanted [to kill] ‘Abd al-Rahman. But some men came and warned him so 
he was careful and left with those who remained with him, and they made 
their way to Berber territory. 

‘Abd al-Rahman continued until he reached a place called Bdray where 
he stayed with a tribe called Miknasa which was a difficult time - too long 
to relate.3^ He left them and reached the sea staying at Sabra, Sabra, with 
the Nafza who were his maternal relatives. His mother was from the Nafza 
tribe.^'*’ Badr was with him but Salim was a resentful curmudgeon and 
had left due to an incident which occurred. He was dozing when one of 
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‘Abd al-Rahman’s relatives entered and be shouted for bim but be paid no 
attention, so ‘Abd al-Rahman ordered that water be brought and poured 
over him. He was furious and returned to Syria. 

[Salim] Abu’l-Shuja‘ was very knowledgeable about al-Andalus since 
he had gone there with Musa ibn Nusayr or later, and had taken part in some 
of the summer raiding campaigns. So his departure inconvenienced ‘Abd 
al-Rahman but he returned to Umm al-Asbagh in Syria. 

[38.BS1 The rise of Yusuf al-Fihrf 

To return to the account of AbuT-Khattar’s governorship in al-Andalus, he 
said: He was governor for four and a half years to 128/745-746. 

Now in the ranks of those who came with the Syrian contingents was 
al-Sumayl ibn Hatim ibn Shamir ibn DhiT-Jawshan who was originally 
from al-Kufa, Kufa. When his grandfather Shamir killed al-Husayn ibn 
‘All - God have mercy on him - he was later killed by al-Mukhtar and his 
[Shamir’s] sons left Kufa for al-Jazira.'*' When the contingent of Qinnasrm 
was mobilized, al-Sumayl joined it and entered al-Andalus exalted by the 
tribes of Qays because of his bravery and generosity, something that antag¬ 
onized Abu’l-Khattar. One day al-Sumayl went before him while he was 
with some of the troops and Abu’l-Khattar wanted to put him down so he 
was pushed and insulted. He left and went home where he summoned the 
nobles of his clan and complained about what had occurred, to which they 
replied: ‘We are all behind you’. He said: ‘By God, it is not my wish to 
expose you to the antagonism of the Quda‘a and the Yamana tribes! Let us 
be careful and invoke the battle of Marj Rdhit and the support of the tribes 
of Lakhm and Judham [who won].^^^ Let us select a man we can put forward. 
He will have command but we shall have the power. ’ 

He said: So they wrote to Thawaba ibn Salama al-JudhamI, who was 
[one of leaders] of the contingent from Palestine and approached him with 
a delegation. He gave his support to them as did the tribes of Lakhm and 
Judham. This news reached Abu’l-Khattar and he attacked with an army 
from those in al-Andalus. Thawaba confronted them near the river of 
Shaduna where Abu’l-Khattar was put to flight taken prisoner. A few of his 
men were killed but that was halted. Thawaba advanced until he entered the 
palace of Cordova accompanied by Abu’l-Khattar in chains. 

Thawaba governed for one year but died in 129/746-747. So the people 
of al-Andalus elected Yusuf ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ 
al-Fihrl after much disagreement though without violence.^*^ Yahya ibn 
Hurayth al-JudhamI from the contingent of Jordan had proposed himself but 
Thawaba ibn ‘Amr said: ‘I am more worthy to rule.’ The groups continued 
arguing among themselves until they agreed upon Yusuf with the condition 
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that the province of Rayya would remain under Yahya ibn Hurayth where 
the contingent of Jordan lived. So Yahya was happy with that.''^ 

The Banu Quda‘a met and elected as their headman some one called 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn NaTm al-Kalbl. He summoned two hundred foot sol¬ 
diers and forty horsemen and approached the palace by night and chased 
away the guards. He attacked the prison and released AbuT-Khattar, fleeing 
with him by night, leaving him with the Kalbis and other tribes from Hints, 
Homs, who sheltered and protected him. After his escape nothing happened 
until the people agreed upon Yusuf as governor. 

Now when things had settled down for Yusuf, he quickly double-crossed 
Ibn Hurayth and expelled him from the province [of Rayya], Ibn Hurayth 
was furious and wrote several times to AbuT-Khattar until the two of them 
met. AbuT-Khattar said: T should be the commander’ to which Ibn Hurayth 
retorted: ‘But I am more powerful because my tribe is bigger than yours!’ 

When the Banu Quda‘a saw what Ibn Hurayth was asking them to do, 
they wanted to get the support of all the Yamanis. They responded affirma¬ 
tively and made him their leader. The tribes of Yemen in al-Andalus met 
together and agreed - the Himyar, the Kanda, the Madhhaj and the Quda‘a, 
while the Mudar and the Rabl‘a supported Yusuf, though the Rabi‘a were 
only few. So the leaders of the YamanI tribes joined Ibn Hurayth from every 
contingent. The [YamanTs among the] settlers and the Syrian Arabs were 
also divided. The leaders of the Mudans supported al-Sumayl and Yusuf 
They did not oppose each other, agreeing to safe conduct but said goodbye 
and each man went to join his tribe. 

It was the first war among the Muslims of this nature: there had never 
been a [civil] war before this. It was the ‘great conflict’, which threatened 
the survival of Islam in al-Andalus - had God not protected it. 

[39.RS] Civil war 

He said: Ibn Hurayth and Abu’l-Khattar marched against Yusuf and 
al-Sumayl, who were at Cordova. They advanced until they reached the 
river where they camped on the south by the village of Secunda. Yusuf, 
al-Sumayl and their forces crossed the river and the two armies clashed after 
they had said the morning prayer. They fought on horseback until their 
lances were smashed, yet the horses endured even though the sun became 
oppressive. Then they turned to individual challenges. They rained down 
blows on each other with their swords until they were chopped to pieces. 
Then they grabbed hold of each other by hand and hair: there had never 
been a battle like it before in the history of Islam - apart from what is told 
of the battle of SiffTn (37/657). But they were not in large numbers - on 
either side - it was the leaders of both sides who fought. They were more or 
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less equal in number with tbe Yamanis being somewhat more. When they 
could figbt no more; bad stopped firing arrows from their bows; had ceased 
throwing rocks at each other then al-Sumayl said to Yusuf: ‘Why should we 
stop when we have reserves we have ignored?’ ‘Who?’ asked Yusuf ‘The 
market folk {ahl al-suq) of Cordova!’ replied al-Sumayl. So Yusuf dis¬ 
patched his client Khalid ibn Yazid and the master of ... {sahib ...?) and 
together they brought out some four hundred men armed with clubs and 
staves and a few with swords and short spears and also butchers armed with 
their knives.^^^ They attacked men already half-dead for they had fought on 
past the times of the noon and evening prayers not even performing the 
prayer of fear nor that of peace. The rabble stripped them, killed them and 
took many notables prisoner and Ibn Hurayth and Abu’l-Khattar who were 
their two commanders. 

Now when Ibn Hurayth saw the market rabble killing his companions he 
hid himself getting under a millstone in the place where firewood is [now] 
sold. But when Abu’l-Khattar was captured and they were about to kill him, 
he said: ‘There is no escape for me but you still have [not got] the black 
woman’s son - Ibn Hurayth’. Then he told where he was and they brought 
him out and killed them both. 

Now Ibn Hurayth used to say: ‘If the blood of all the Syrians could be 
collected in a bowl (qadah), -1 would drink the lot!’^*® So when they were 
taken out to die, Abu’l-Khattar said: ‘Well, son of the black woman, is there 
anything left in your bowl that you did not drink?’ They were killed and 
many of their followers taken prisoner. 

Then the prisoners were brought and al-Sumayl put them in a church in 
Cordova where today the Great Mosque stands and executed about seventy 
of them.‘'^ When Qasim ibn Fulan Abu ‘Ata’ ibn Hamd al-Murriy saw that, 
he stood up and said to al-Sumayl: ‘Abu Jawshan, sheath your sword and 
reconsider!But he replied: ‘Sit down Abu ‘Ata’ - this is your glory and 
the glory of your tribe’. So he sat and the killing went on. Then he stood up 
again and cried: ‘Bedouin - By God! If you kill us it is only because of the 
enmity of Siffin and if you do not stop, then By God! I will ask God to curse 
you, in the Syrian way!’ So he put his sword away and pardoned them 
because of Abu ‘Ata’s intercession after a great massacre. 

It is said - and only God knows the truth - that the battle had been fore¬ 
told in a prediction {ba ‘dal- ‘Urn) and that it broke the links of kinship. It 
occurred before the year 131/748-749. 

He said: Then God sent them hunger and famine and all al-Andalus 
starved in the year [13]2/749-750. But He decreed the year [13]3/750-751 
a good one. The people of Galicia rose up against the Muslims and the affair 
of the infidel called Pelayo became more pressing.We have already 
referred to him at the beginning of our book. He left the Mountain and took 
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over the province of Wdsturas, Asturias, and attacked the Muslims in 
Galicia and attacked Astorga for a long period until the civil war between 
Abu’l-Khattar and Thawaba occurred. In the year [1J33/750-751 they 
defeated [the Muslims] and expelled them from all of Galicia and those who 
wavered in their faith converted to Christianity and did not pay their taxes, 
and others were killed. Fugitives came from the mountains to Astorga until 
famine took root and the Muslims were expelled from there too and other 
places. People came down through the other mountain route and to QurTia, 
Coria, and Merida in the year [l]36/753-754. The famine grew worse and 
the people of al-Andalus left for Tangiers and AsTld, Asila, and the Berber 
Rif country travelling incessantly, departing from a river in the province of 
Shadhuna called WddT Barbdt, Rio Barbate.**’ Those times were called ‘the 
years of Barbate’. 

The inhabitants of al-Andalus were afraid and the enemy would have 
overcome them had it not been that famine decimated them likewise. 

Fie said: Now, Yusuf [al-Fihn] had dispatched al-Sumayl, sending him 
to the Upper March at Isddda ...(?) of al-Andalus which was controlled by 
the Yamanis whom he wanted to humiliate.*’ Fie sent him to govern 
Saragossa, taking advantage of their weakness. Fie arrived with a hundred 
men from Quraysh, his servants, his retinue and his clients. There he found 
wealth and riches. Shifty characters approached him and he gave them 
money and slaves. Whether they were friend or foe, he respected them 
which increased his prestige. Fie stayed there during the troubled years 
which followed. 

[40.BkS] Al-Sumayl is besieged in Saragossa 

Now there was in Cordova a young man from the Banu ‘Abd al-Dar of 
noble birth and a lord who was called ‘Amir a descendant of Abu ‘Udayy 
brother of Mus‘ab ibn [‘Umayr ibn] Flashim standard-bearer (sdhib liwd’) 
of the Prophet - God bless him and save him - at the battles of Badr and 
Uhud.*2 The Cemetery of ‘Amir (maqbarat ‘Amir) outside the western wall 
of Cordova is named after him. He used to command the summer cam¬ 
paigns before Yusuf and was highly esteemed. But Yusuf was jealous. 
When ‘Amir saw that he contacted [the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur] Abu 
Ja‘far - according to the story - and asked him to send his decree appointing 
him over al-Andalus because he disliked what Yusuf had done to the 
Yamanis and all the bloodshed. An enclosure (Hazr, Hazira) had been built 
on an estate (munya) belonging to him called ‘ ‘Amir’s Canal’ (qandt ‘Amir) 
to the west of Cordova, surrounded by great fortified wall and which he 
planned to make a town, erecting buildings there to lodge his partisans and 
attack Yusuf until he had the support of all the Yamanis.** 
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So Yusufs authority weakened until he had a retinue of only fifty to ride 
with him and the people of al-Andalus grew indifferent towards him. He 
wished to capture ‘Amir but he was wary of him because he had been told 
what he intended. But Yusuf was a coward and did not want to attack him 
until al-Sumayl could come to him. So he wrote to al-Sumayl and informed 
him of what had transpired with ‘Amir. He answered urging Yusuf to kill 
him. However, ‘Amir knew what Yusuf was up to - he was a generous, 
clever, intelligent and educated man. Some one approached him saying: 
‘Take care! Yusuf has received a letter from al-Sumayl telling him to kill 
you.’ So he left hurriedly for Saragossa where al-Sumayl was to be found. 
Though he [‘Amir] thought he could not be stronger because of the large 
number of Yamanis there. He had little faith in the military contingents in 
the various provinces because they were weak - those who had survived the 
battle of Secunda. 

In Saragossa there was a man from the Banu Zuhra, a KilabI of noble 
birth to whom ‘Amir wrote because the Banu Zuhra was related by mar¬ 
riage to the Banu Qusayy. He answered positively. ‘Amir proceeded until 
he came to one of the quarters of Saragossa where he met with the Zuhri and 
together they called on the people to acknowledge the decree of [the 
‘Abbasid caliph] Abu Ja‘far. Some of the Yamanis and Berbers as well as 
others did so. What they had done reached the ears of al-Sumayl and he 
dispatched loyal cavalry and infantry against them but they were defeated. 

Many supported them and they besieged al-Sumayl in Saragossa who 
wrote to Yusuf for reinforcements but there were none. That was in the year 
[l]36/753-754. 

When Yusuf failed him and he feared he would have to surrender, 
he contacted his tribe the Banu Qays of Qinnasrm and Damascus, impress¬ 
ing upon them his right to their support and asking for reinforcements, 
telling them that he had only a few supplies left. Then ‘Ubaydallah ibn 
‘All al-KilabI answered that, with an army of men from the Banu Kilab, 
Muharib, Salim, Nasr and Hawazin. Though not the Banu Ka‘b ibn ‘Amir, 
‘Uqayl, Qushayr nor al-Huraysh who were all against the Banu Kilab 
because they were the rulers of al-Andalus. Balj had been a Qushayn and 
when al-Sumayl had [earlier] prevailed the leadership had gone to the 
[Banu] Kilab ibn ‘Amir while the lord of the Banu Ka‘b ibn ‘Amir in [the 
contingent] of Damascus was Sulayman ibn Shihab and that of Qinnasrm 
was al-Husayn ibn al-Dajn al-‘UqaylI. But the Banu Ghatafan were indeci¬ 
sive, choosing one [head] man then another after their leader ‘Abu ‘Ata’ 
had been killed. When ‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘All rose up and summoned the 
contingents to help al-Sumayl, Ibn Shihab and Ibn al-Dajn remained aloof 
But all the Banu ‘Amir went to his aid: Banu Kilab, Numayr, Sa‘d, all the 
tribes of Hawazin, the Banu Salim ibn Mansur, and later the Banu Ghatafan 
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ibn Sa‘d. When al-Husayn and Sulayman saw that, they realized that stand¬ 
ing aside was not a good idea so they quickly joined in with those who 
wanted to follow them. All the Banu Qays went from two contingents, 
which were next to each other, going out by general agreement. Only three 
hundred and sixty or so horsemen set out but when they saw they were 
few they remarked: ‘Even if we die we shall never abandon you [meaning 
al-Sumayl]! ’ 

The Banu Umayya hastened to go too for there were many in the contin¬ 
gent of Damascus and some thirty men set out whose leaders included Abu 
‘Uthman ‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Uthman and ‘Abdallah ibn Khalid, each carrying 
the banner of the Banu Umayya in turn and Yusuf ibn Bukht. All three had 
been with al-Sumayl and Yusuf al-Fihri at the battle of Secunda with the 
leaders of Banu Umayya. They had shown great bravery and endurance on 
that occasion as was well known and Yusuf held them in the highest regard 
as did al-Sumayl and all the tribes of Qays and Mudar. So they set off, the 
bravest of the Banu Umayya with the Banu Qays. 

[41.BkSl The continuation of‘Abd al-Rahman’s story 

At this point let us return to the account of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya - 
which is why we have included the siege of al-Sumayl, to clarify the 
story.^'* He said: When ‘Abd al-Rahman went to the Nafza Berbers at Sabra 
he remained there under their protection. However he wrote to his clients in 
al-Andalus, complaining that he was isolated and asserting his position with 
them and his desire to be with them and telling them what Ibn Habib had 
done to him and his people in IfrTqiya. He said that if he came there Yusuf 
al-Fihrl would not protect him: what he wanted, he said, was an honourable 
position among them, protected by them; and that if they were prepared 
[to gain] control of al-Andalus, they should tell him.^* He sent the letter 
with his freedman Badr. 

When the Umayyad leaders received the letter from Badr they got 
together and consulted each other, sending for Yusuf ibn Bukht, who was 
one of them and a member of the contingent of Qinnasrin. They decided not 
to reply until they had consulted al-Sumayl and ask for his help because 
they were sure that even if he did not support them he would do nothing to 
stop them. So this was one of the reasons for their joining the reinforce¬ 
ments sent to al-Sumayl as well as their desire to ingratiate themselves with 
him and with the Banu Qays. 

To return to the account of their departure. He said: Some three hundred 
and sixty horsemen set off together with Ibn Shihab and al-Husayn ibn 
al-Dajn, with Ibn Shihab at their head to please him, which was the idea of 
‘Ubayd[allah] ibn ‘All who was lord of the Banu Kilab after al-Sumayl. 
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They travelled until they reached the WddT Anna, Rio Guadiana, where 
lived ‘Uqba ibn Bakr ibn Wa’il ibn ‘All and the Banti ‘All whom they asked 
for help and some four hundred or more men joined them. Upon reaching 
Toledo, they learned that the siege was bearing heavily on al-Sumayl and 
they feared that he would die by his own hand, despairing of reinforce¬ 
ments. Quickly they sent a messenger on ahead telling him: ‘Mingle with 
the forces of ‘Amir and al-Zuhri before the walls, and throw this stone over’. 
They gave him the stone on which were written these verses: 

O walls rejoice for salvation is here 
rescue is at hand - the siege is o ’er. 

The daughters ‘Awj are coming bridled 
by the most noble - those ofNizdr. 

So the messenger went on and did that. When the stone landed in the city 
near al-Sumayl or someone else, he ordered that it be read to him - for he 
was illiterate - and when he heard what was written he called out: ‘Good 
news my men: By the Lord of the Ka‘ba take heart and remain firm in the 
fort!’ Then on sped the men, the Umayyads: Abu ‘Uthman, ‘Abdallah ibn 
Khalid and Ibn Bukht and more; together with Badr, [‘Abd al-Rahman] ibn 
Mu‘awiya’s messenger whom they had brought with them. 

Now [‘Abd al-Rahman] ibn Mu‘awiya had written to them and sent 
parchment (qirtds) and his seal (khdtim) so that they could write in his name 
to all they hoped would support him.^® They had written to al-Sumayl and 
reminded him of the favours the Umayyads had done him. 

He said: So they continued on to Saragossa where ‘Amir and al-Zuhn 
pulled back when they heard that the reinforcements were approaching. 
Al-Sumayl came out and welcomed them, rewarding them most gratefully, 
giving to the nobles fifty dinars each and to the leaders of the nobles two 
hundred each. He gave all the others ten dinars each and a piece of silken 
cloth (shuqqat khazz)j'^ Then they all went with him with his money and 
retinue and withdrew from the Upper March. 

On the way the three Umayyads asked for a meeting with him alone and 
‘Abdallah [ibn Khalid] spoke to him and gave him the letter and said: ‘You 
are senior to me so there will be neither rejoicing nor rejection without your 
support. If you are happy, we are happy: if you reject it, we do too.’ 

‘Leave me to think about it’ he replied so they left. They had brought 
Badr [‘Abd al-Rahman] ibn Mu‘awiya’s messenger to him and al-Sumayl 
had given him ten dinars and a piece of silk. They returned to Cordova and 
the Umayyads went to their homes, taking Badr with them. 

Spring came and the fields were sown while Yusuf [al-Fihn] was anxious 
to go to the Upper March. This was in the year [l]37/755. 
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He said: He [Yusuf] gathered his men and sent for Abu ‘Uthman and 
‘Abdallah ibn Khalid who came. He took one aside and said to him: ‘Let us 
summon our clients.’ He retorted: ‘People have no energy and strength for 
a campaign. All who had the energy went to [help] Abu Jawshan. They are 
worn down after the winter and the travelling with which God has exhausted 
them; apart from whatever they would need.’ 

So Yusuf gave them a thousand dinars and said: ‘Encourage them with 
these!’ But they said: ‘Five hundred men are pledged: how far will these 
reach?’ ‘Do as you wish’ he replied. They left and thought and said: ‘Well, 
why do we not take the money and use it to achieve what we want? I ’ So off 
they went. 

Yusuf set out without turning aside and reached Jayydn, Jaen, when Abu 
‘Uthman and ‘Abdallah approached him. They had taken the money and 
distributed it among the Banu Umayya, giving around ten dirhams to each 
man to encourage them and gain their favour, not to take part in the expedi¬ 
tion unless they wanted to. 

When they approached at Jaen, Yusuf had encamped at the ford of 
al-Fath and was awaiting the final arrival of the troops, for many had come 
and he had a large army to whom he had given gifts. 

When Abu ‘Uthman knew that Yusuf would not be diverted and would 
not remain there, he went to him and Yusuf asked him: ‘Abdallah - where 
are our clients?’ ‘May God save the emir!’ he replied ‘your clients are not 
like others; they will not stay away from you for long. They have asked me 
to grant a delay until the emir reaches Toledo where they will join you. 
They probably have to get in their crops of barley.’ The year [l]37/754-755 
promised a good harvest and Yusufs campaign was at the end of that year 
in the month of DAm 7-^a‘Ja/April-May 755. So Yusuf believed him and 
was unconcerned, saying: ‘Go back to them and put pressure on them,’ 
which was what he [Abu ‘Uthman] wanted. 

The time of Yusufs departure having arrived Abu ‘Uthman accompa¬ 
nied him for a while to bid farewell. Then he returned to bid farewell to 
al-Sumayl who had not left the camp. He was fond of wine, drinking to 
excess: he hardly ever went to bed sober. He found him lying in bed asleep 
and stayed with him until he would move off. The army had left and only he 
and his retinue remained. When he [Yusuf] set out Abu ‘Uthman and 
‘Abdallah approached him and he asked them: ‘What news do you bring. 
Why have you come back?’ So they told him that Yusuf had allowed the 
Banu Umayya to join him at Toledo to which al-Sumayl assented. 

They accompanied him for a while then turned to him and said: ‘Let us 
talk alone’. So he dismissed his companions and they said to him: ‘There is 
the matter on which we asked your advice - that of Ibn Umayya - the mes¬ 
senger is still here.’ ‘Well’ he replied I have not forgotten about it; I have 
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thought about it; I have asked God’s advice. I have kept it secret and have 
not spoken to anyone neither intimate nor stranger about it; because I told 
you I would not reveal it. So: I have decided he is worthy of my support and 
worthy to be ruler. Write to him ...(?) God’s blessing. That old bald head 
will do my bidding in this matter. I will make him wed Umm Yusuf- mean¬ 
ing Yusufs daughter - to him [‘Abd al-Rahman] since she has recently 
become the widow of Qatan ibn ‘Abd al-Malik then he will be one of us! If 
he [Yusuf] agrees, we shall accept him and recognize his rights and his 
good will and favour. But if not - we will cleave in his bald pate with our 
swords!^* They kissed his hand and thanked him. 

[42.BS1 Abu ‘Uthman’s account 

He said: Abu ‘Uthman ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Uthman related: ‘We left him and 
travelled for an hour, covering around one mile and going away delighted 
with the outcome for we could only think that the matter was concluded in 
our favour. But then we saw someone coming behind us and calling 
out: “Abu ‘Uthman!” We looked and saw a servant on horseback, so we 
stopped. He said to us: “Wait here until Abu Jawshan arrives.” We thought 
it must be something very important if he was to come in person, so we 
decided to turn back since. By God, we did not trust him! But we put our 
trust in God and turned back and there he was, flying along on his white 
mule ‘Star’ (al-kawkab). However, when we saw that he was alone, we felt 
safe; because we knew that if he meant us any harm, he would have brought 
some men with him. Then he called to us and we approached. He said to us: 
“Since you came with the messenger of Ibn Mu‘awiya and the letter, I was 
thinking about it and gave my assent to what you wanted as you saw. But 
when you departed I pondered on it and realized that he is from a band who, 
if one of them pissed in this land we would all - you and us - drown in his 
piss!^^ Now that man - [Yusuf] is known to us and we have some obliga¬ 
tions to him. So go home and think about this: I decided not to wait a 
moment longer before coming to you so as not to deceive you. I have to say 
to you that the first sword to oppose ‘Abd al-Rahman will be mine! But may 
God go with your opinion and your lord.” 

So I replied: God save you! We will not act contrary to your opinion. 
“Do not!” he said “for By God! You must think about the consequences 
for him. But if he would be happy not to rule, then I can urge Yusuf to sup¬ 
port him, make him wed his daughter to him and favour him. So go and be 
sensible.” 

So he left us, he said, and our hopes were dashed regarding the Mudans 
and [Banu] Rabl‘a and we began to think again about approaching the 
Yamanls to bring them round to our view. We did that immediately never 
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approaching a YamanI of consequence whom we trusted without explaining 
the situation of Ibn Mu‘awiya and inviting his support. Among them we 
found those whose breasts longed for a way to seek revenge and were eager 
to support the Banu Umayya in al-Andalus. 

Then we returned to our contingents, having despaired of the Mudarls. 
We bought a ship and dispatched eleven of our men with Badr - whose 
names I forget - though there was a man called Shakir, a servant (ghuldm) 
of Hisham, and Tammam ibn ‘Alqama al-Thaqafi. To Tammam we gave 
five hundred dinars - enough for their expenses and to placate the Berbers. 
Ibn Mu‘awiya was in Maghlla which was in the hands of Ibn Qurra 
al-Maghlll, awaiting the arrival of his client Badr.’^° 

The men sailed on their way and while Ibn Mu‘awiya was saying the 
evening prayer, he spied the ship approaching on the open sea and then 
making anchor. Badr swam ashore and told him all that had happened in 
al-Andalus and what Abu ‘Uthman, ‘Abdallah ibn Khalid and others in al- 
Andalus had agreed on and their support for him. He told him about the ship 
[sent for him] and the names of those with him and how much money they 
had put at his disposal. 

Then Tammam ibn ‘Alqama came and ‘Abd al-Rahman asked him: 
‘What is your name?’ ‘Tammam’ [meaning ‘Perfect’] he answered. ‘And 
your kunyaT ‘Abu Ghalib’ [meaning ‘Father of the Victor’] he replied. 
‘Then our venture will be a success,’ he said ‘and we shall overcome our 
enemy!’ For that [good omen] he made him his chamberlain (Hdjib) and he 
remained as such until he died. 

When they wanted to board the ship, the Berbers arrived and prevented 
them. So Tammam distributed the money he had among them, according to 
their rank until all had been rewarded. But when they were on board one of 
them came who had received nothing and hung onto the rope of the awning 
(hawdaj).^^ Shakir drew his sword and struck at the man, severing his hand 
and he fell in to the sea. Then they set off in their ship and continued until 
they reached al-Munakkab, Almunecar. That was in the month of RabT' II 
138/August 755. 

[43.BS1 ‘Abdallah and Abu ‘Uthman meet ‘Abd al-Rahman 

‘Abdallah ibn Khalid and Abu ‘Uthman met him and conducted him to 
the village of TurrushlTorrox, the home of Abu’l-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Bukht. 
Abu’l-Hajjaj came to him, so did all the Umayyads and Judad ibn ‘Amr 
al-MadhhajI from Rayya who later became his military judge (qddT 
al- ‘asdkir) and ‘Asim ibn Muslim al-Thaqafi and Abu ‘ Abda Hassan whom 
he appointed his minister {wazTr) and al-‘AbdI Abu Bakr ibn Tufayl - and 
so did many others. 
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[44.RS1 Yusuf and al-Sumayl learn of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s arrival 

He said: Yusuf [al-Fihrl] continued on his way until he reached Toledo and 
began to say: T do not see our clients joining us’. Then after he had repeated 
that often, al-Sumayl said: ‘Move on! You are not dependent on the likes 
of them and I fear we may lose the advantage’. So they advanced until 
they reached Saragossa. When its inhabitants feared the ruin that the 
enemy armies would cause, they surrendered ‘Amir, his son, and al-Zuhn. 
He [Yusuf] took them and shackled them and wanted to kill them and asked 
the leaders of the [Banu] Qays what he should do and they all said that 
he should not kill them; they should be taken as prisoners. The most vocif¬ 
erous among them were Sulayman ibn Shihab and al-Husayn ibn al-Dajn. 
So when he saw that the consensus among the contingents was not to 
kill them, he made them prisoners. He [Yusuf] then decided to send a 
detachment against the Basques (al-Bashkans) at Pamplona where they 
had revolted like the people of Galicia. He sent a group under the command 
of Ibn Shihab whom he wanted to get rid of with al-Husayn ibn al-Dajn in 
charge of his cavalry and vanguard. But the force was inadequate since he 
did not mind if they were destroyed. They set off. When they had been gone 
a while Yusuf returned with a small group of men until he reached the WddT 
Sharanba, Rio Jarama, where the messenger [sent on] told him of Ibn 
Shihab’s defeat and death and the loss of most of his men; and that the sur¬ 
vivors under al-Husayn were in Saragossa with Abu Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Yusuf, whom Yusuf had left in charge of the Upper March. So that 
made him happy and he called for ‘Amir and his son Wahb and al-Zuhn 
because al-Sumayl said to him: ‘Now God has got rid of Ibn Shihab for us, 
so take these others and behead them. ’ It was morning when this occurred. 

He had camped that day and the one before at the Rio Jarama, happy and 
content. So he ordered the executions. Afterwards food was laid out and he 
and al-Sumayl ate and al-Sumayl said to him: ‘Ibn Shihab has been killed: 
you have killed ‘Amir and al-Zuhn: - it [al-Andalus] is yours and your sons 
until the [Day of the] Antichrist (al-dajjdl) I Who can wrest this from you? ’ ® 
Then Yusuf left and went to take an afternoon nap with [in the quarters ot] 
his two daughters where he lay thinking about what had taken place, having 
made himself comfortable he lay deep in thought. 

The nanator (muhaddith) said: But By God! He had hardly put his right 
leg over his left one when the soldiers in the camp cried out: ‘A messenger! 
A messenger from Cordova!’ and he got up. ‘Yes, By God!’ they called 
‘it is so-and-so’, one of his servants on the mule of Umm ‘Uthman, the 
mother of his son and his regent. The famine had disrupted the postal serv¬ 
ice so there was no normal post. It was thus a complete surprise when the 
messenger came bearing a note (qit'a) which said: Ibn Mu'dwiya has 
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arrived and is lodged in Torrox with the traitor ‘Ubaydalldh ibn ‘Uthmdn, 
and the Band Umayya have met with him. Your governor in Elvira marched 
against him with those loyal followers he could quickly summon, he was put 
to flight and his men defeated but none was killed. Decide what to do! 

He summoned al-Sumayl who came in alarm by his calling him at such 
an unusual time. He was aware of the arrival of the messenger though he did 
not know what he had brought. ‘God save the emir’ he said ‘only bad news 
could have alarmed you at such a time as this.’ ‘Yes, By Almighty God!’ 
he answered ‘I fear God has sent a disaster upon us for killing those two.’ 
‘In no way,’ retorted al-Sumayl ‘they were of no consequence to God. What 
is it?’ 

‘Khalid’ said Yusuf ‘read him Umm ‘Uthman’s letter’. 

‘A grave matter’ said al-Sumayl ‘but my opinion is that we attack him 
without delay, with our men. We shall either kill him or panic him into 
flight: and if he flees he can never take over’. ‘We shall do so’ said Yusuf 

While they were talking the news spread as they made no attempt to keep 
it secret and the men got to know. Many of Ibn Shihab’s men had been 
killed and the survivors had fled to Saragossa. ‘We are going to have two 
campaigns instead of one!’ they shouted to one another. 

When evening fell the men met together and declared their intentions. 
Not more than ten Yamanis remained with them [Yusuf and al-Sumayl] 
except those who were in charge of the banners [i.e. of high rank] and could 
not leave them behind, though they did not disapprove of what their men 
had done. All that remained was a small group from the [Banu] Qays, and 
some Mudans who were tired of travelling. 

[45.BS] Yusuf advised to return to Cordova 

He said: They came to him [Yusuf] and said that the matter was of little 
importance and advised him to return to Cordova - though al-Sumayl main¬ 
tained his original view - as the rains had come, winter had arrived and the 
rivers had swollen therefore he should abandon his march against Ibn 
Umayya and return to Cordova. One said to him: ‘The man has shown no 
interest in taking over: he only came seeking sustenance and security. If you 
propose to make him your son-in-law and if you are generous to him, he 
will quickly agree. Send him a delegation.’ 

|46.BkS] Yusuf sends messengers to ‘Abd al-Rahman 

So when he arrived at Cordova he sent him a delegation of ‘Ubaydallah ibn 
‘All, Khalid ibn Zayd his secretary (kdtib) and his client ‘Isa ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-UmawI, who at that time was responsible for the pay of the 
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troops and part of Yusuf s entourage.With them he sent elothing, a pair 
of horses and a pair of mules, two servants and a thousand dinars. He wrote 
to him, reminding him of the favours done by his ancestors to the grand¬ 
father of Yusuf, ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ and his family and inviting him to be his 
son-in-law and offering him great wealth. 

The messengers continued until they reached Ursh^'^ in the outlying part of 
the province of Rayya where Tsa ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, called ‘Tarik al-Fars’, 
said to them:‘Why do Yusuf, al-Sumayl and you think as you do?®* What if 
we arrive with these gifts and he [‘Abd al-Rahman] does not agree? Would he 
not be strengthened and our lord weakened if he takes what we bring?’ 

So the others saw the folly of their intention, and said to him: ‘You 
remain here with what we have brought while we go on. Then if he gives his 
allegiance and agrees with what we want, we will send a messenger to you, 
to come on with what you have. If he is against our view, then go back with 
what you have to the emir. He is more deserving of his money.’ 

So ‘Ubayd [allah] and Khalid continued while ‘Isa remained with all he 
had until they came to Ibn Mu‘awiya with Abu ‘Uthman at Torrox. With 
him there were a large group of Umayyads and men of the Yamani tribes 
were coming and going. Among them were men from Damascus, Jordan 
and Qinnasrm. ‘Ubayd and Khalid made their speeches each one opposite 
his companion, calling on him to accept friendship; that Yusuf would make 
him his son-in-law and that he would receive their hospitality. Then they sat 
and Khalid took out the letter and gave it to Ibn Mu‘awiya. He accepted it 
[gave it to Abu ‘Uthman] and said: ‘Read it and reply, knowing as you do 
our view.’ Many were pleased and said: ‘What you have both proposed is 
excellent because he came only seeking his inheritance.’ But when Abu 
‘Uthman took the letter, Khalid who had written it and was a cultured, 
learned and intelligent man, made a serious error. Moved by conceit and 
haughtiness, which from time immemorial have brought down many a man, 
he said: ‘Abu ‘Uthman you will sweat a lot before you dither over the 
answer! ’ At that Abu ‘Uthman got up and struck Khalid across the face with 
the letter, saying: ‘Sucker of your mother’s cunt!®® I shall not sweat because 
I shall not be dithering over the answer!’ Then he said: ‘Seize him!’ So 
Khalid was seized and shackled at once. 

Those there said to ‘Abd al-Rahman: ‘This is the first victory because 
he is the power behind Yusuf!’ But ‘Ubayd said: ‘He is an emissary. You 
cannot arrest him!’ But they replied: ‘You are the emissary: he is an aggres¬ 
sor who started off with insults and provocation - a son-of-a-bitch, a traitor! ’ 
Then they let ‘Ubayd go and imprisoned Khalid. 

News reached them of the gifts left at Ursh so they dispatched thirty 
horsemen. But they found that ‘Isa had already heard and had fled back with 
everything. 
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In later times Ibn Mu‘awiya used to upbraid ‘Isa, saying: ‘You are our 
client: have no doubt about your close relationship to me - and yet, you did 
what you did!’ But ‘Isa excused himself by mentioning his fidelity [to 
Yusuf]. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya was magnanimous towards his clients so he put aside that 
error though he did not treat him on the same level as similar clients. 

Now when ‘Ubayd returned to Yusuf after what had happened to Khalid 
that caused a rift between Yusuf and al-Sumayl, making al-Sumayl 
start blaming Yusuf for opposing his view and not attacking him [‘Abd 
al-Rahman] immediately he had the news of his arrival. 

Winter arrived and neither of the two sides could make a move until it 
was over. When it was, Ibn Mu‘awiya had written to all the military contin¬ 
gents and the Berbers. The Yamanis answered positively: none of the Qaysis 
replied apart from Jabir ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn Shihab, Abu Bakr ibn Hilal al-‘AbdI 
and al-Husayn ibn al-Dajn. These three answered only because of the ran¬ 
cour in their hearts over what Yusuf and al-Sumayl had done to Ibn Shihab, 
causing him to perish. Also al-Sumayl had beaten Hilal al-‘AbdI. Among 
[the Banu] Thaqaf three men supported the Banu Umayya: Tammam ibn 
‘Alqama, ‘Asim al-‘Uryan and his brother ‘Imran. The Mudaris stood 
entirely with Yusuf who sent for them and they encamped at Secunda near 
Cordova, intending to go to Elvira whose tribes, Qaysis and other Mudaris 
had aligned themselves with Yusuf So they encamped, awaiting Yusuf 
Meanwhile the Yamanis and the Umayyads had joined Ibn Mu‘awiya. 

[47.BS] ‘Abd al-Rahman collects his supporters 

He said: Now when ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya learned of Yusufs 
advance towards him, it was said to him: There are not enough Yamanis 
and Umayyads in Elvira to oppose the Qaysis and those who support Yusuf. 
We think we should move against those military districts of the contingents 
of Homs, Palestine and Jordan and take him [Yusufs from behind. 

They advanced until they reached the district of the people of Jordan 
which was the nearest to them where all the Yamanis and all of the [Banu] 
Quda‘a supported them. They heard that the other contingents would sup¬ 
port them but the nobles of Jordan who supported him were few. He went 
on to Shadhuna where the contingent of Palestine was located, where the 
people and the best of the contingent troops hurried to support him. In that 
district were the Banu Kinana who had gone with Kinana ibn Kinana to 
support Yusuf but Ibn Mu‘awiya showed no hostility to his children nor to 
the others left behind. He continued on with his supporters to Seville where 
the contingent of Homs was located. The leaders of the Yamanl tribes joined 
him, both Syrians and settlers. 
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The news reached Yusuf and he turned back to confront him and they 
approached each other with their armies. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya had no standard while the three contingents did. They said 
to each other in surprise: ‘Praise the Lord! What confusion - we have our 
standards while our chief has none!’ So Abu’l-Sabbah Yahya ibn Fulan 
al-Yahsubi came forward with a turban attached to a lance both of which 
belonged to a man from the Fladramaut whose name I do not know. They 
summoned a man from the Ansar whose name I do not know but his 
name and nisba were considered auspicious and the standard was presented 
to him in the village of Q.lib.ra (?), Colomera, in the district (iqlTm) of 
tushshdna, Tocina in the province {kura) of Seville.®^ 

[48.RS1 Farqad’s prediction to al-Sadfurf 

Now several masters have told me that Abti’l-Fath al-Sadfuri the Devout 
{al- ‘dbid) was so enthusiastic for jihad that he used to live in a retreat (ribdt) 
on the Saragossa [Upper] March sometimes and sometimes on the [Lower] 
March of Colomera. Fie was a friend of Farqad the Seer (al-dlim 
bi’l-hadathdn) and he used to come and lodge with him and when Farqad 
went to Colomera, he accompanied him. So they were always together. 
Abti’l-Fath used to say: ‘Farqad came with me to the town of Qastaluna, 
Cazlona, in the province of Jaen and said: “I have a premonition about that 
town. Come with me and I shall tell you what it is.” So I went with him and 
he told me what would occur between the two emirs, Ibn Mu‘awiya and 
Abu’l-Aswad [Muhammad] ibn Yusuf, which was what did happen after 
that, just as he had said.^* 

He predicted for me the arrival of Ibn Mu‘awiya in al-Andalus and said: 
“When we pass through the province of Seville I shall show you the spot 
where his standard will be presented to him.” We continued until we reached 
the village where he pointed out two olive trees and said: “His standard will 
be presented to him between these two and an angel will be present - the 
one charged with the protection of standards, with forty thousand others, 
and ... [it will not be sent] against an enemy without victory within forty 
days”.® 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya heard this and every time the turban- 
standard wore out he covered it with another which was tied over it. [The 
emir] Hisham (172-180/788-796) continued this, and al-Hakam (180- 
206/796-822) and ‘Abd al-Rahman [II] (206-238/822-852) until the cam¬ 
paigns around Merida. When it was wanted to replace the turban, the 
remnants of the others were found underneath but ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Ghanim and al-lskandarani untied them and threw them aside at a moment 
when Jahwar was not present. When he came he disapproved of that and 
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was annoyed so he called for the remnants to be replaced. But they could 
not be found and no one paid attention to him. 

[49.BS1 ‘Abd al-Rahman captures Cordova 

To return to the story: then Yusuf who was encamped at Almodovar moved 
off and went on as did Ibn Mu‘awiya who arrived at Tocina where the river 
separated them. It was the beginning of Dhu’l-hijja 138/May 756.™ They 
wanted to skirmish but the river separated them: the water was high and 
there was no way across and it increased and neither could ford it. So they 
waited for it to subside. Then Ibn Mu‘awiya decided to make a sudden 
strike towards Cordova as he had been told: Most of the people there are 
your supporters and they are many. So he left his camp-fires burning by 
night and moved off in the middle of the night to get to there before him 
[Yusuf] - it was forty-five miles to Cordova. But he had not gone a mile 
before someone told Yusuf that he intended to get to Cordova before him. 
They were like two competing horses but the river separated them. Ibn 
Mu‘awiya learned that Yusuf knew of his intentions so he held back and 
made camp and Yusuf did the same. They continued on until Yusuf arrived 
at Almazara and Ibn Mu‘awiya at Bdb.sh (?).^' The lower ranks among his 
men and those who were not aware of what was happening were discour¬ 
aged and anxious to enter Cordova to obtain provisions and the acclaim of 
its citizens. It was ^yydr/May and they were short of food, having only 
green beans to eat while Yusuf had abundant provisons: he and his men had 
whatever they wanted. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya was joined by all who were firmly on his side - Yamanis 
and the Banti Umayya of Cordova. Then on Thursday, 10 of Dhu ’l-hijja, the 
day of ‘Arafa, the waters subsided and he said: ‘We did not come here to 
stay inactive: you all know what that man [Yusuf] proposed; you heard 
what he offered. I shall follow your opinion. jf endurance, stead¬ 

fastness and eagerness for the struggle - then tell me! But if you are inclined 
to peace and truce then tell me!’ Then the Yamanis, all together to a man, 
elected for war and the Banti Umayya thought the same. 

So he organized his squadrons (kata ’ib), giving command of the Syrian 
cavalry to ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Nu‘aym al-Kalbl and command of the 
YamanI infantry to Baluha al-Lakhml from the contingent of Palestine 
and command of the Umayyad and Berber infantry to ‘Asim al-’Uryan. He 
[‘Asim] got the name ‘the naked’ (al- ‘urydn) that day as he stripped down 
to his under-drawers and fought until God made him triumphant and [thus 
he] was called ‘the naked’. In command of the Umayyad cavalry was Habib 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-QurashI, a descendant of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid to 
whom he gave general command of all the cavalry. In command of the 
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Berber cavalry wbicb accompanied bim was Ibrabim ibn Sbajara al-AwdI 
and carrying tbe standard was Abu ‘Utbman. 

Tbe Banu Umayya came and surrounded bim [‘Abd al-Rahman] wbo 
rode a sorrel borse and carried a bow.^^ On Thursday they crossed the river 
without Yusuf opposing them as on the afternoon of that day he sent a mes¬ 
senger proposing a truce which was almost concluded because the Banu 
Umayya were inclined to it. Yusuf brought goats and cows, which were 
slaughtered and food was prepared for all, as no one doubted that there 
would be a truce, so he wished to feed both armies. Probably the desire for 
truce shown by Ibn Mu‘awiya and his companions was to disuade Yusuf 
from opposing their crossing the river. 

On the morning of Friday, the day of ‘Id al-Adhd, what they had desired 
with regard to truce ... [had disappeared?] and they attacked each other. In 
command of Yusufs Syrian cavalry and that of all the Mudans was 
‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘All and in command of the infantry was Kinana ibn Kinana 
al-Kinanl and Jawshan ibn al-Sumayl with Yusufs son ‘Abdallah in overall 
command of the infantry. In command of his slaves and Berber proteges 
was his slave (ghuldm) Khalid ibn Sudl. 

Yusufs cavalry divisions under Khalid - slaves, Berbers and others - 
were enormous with ‘Ubayd ibn ‘All in command of the left wing with the 
Qaysi cavalry. The two sides clashed and a ferocious battle took place. At the 
height of the fighting the Yamanls looked towards Ibn ]VIu‘awiya who was on 
his horse surrounded by his clients and said to each other: ‘What is to stop this 
young man from taking flight on his horse and then we will be lost! ’ He heard 
what they were saying and called out: ‘Abu‘l-Sabbah!’ He approached and 
‘Abd al-Rahman said to him: ‘In our army there is no mule more suitable for 
me then yours. This horse under me is nervous so 1 cannot shoot my bow as 
I want. Take my horse and give me your mule. I want to have a mount under 
me known to everyone if the troops turn and run.’ The mule was dapple-grey 
verging on white.’'* Abti’l-Sabbah was embarrassed and said: ‘Should the 
emir not stay on his horse?’ ‘No, never! ’ he replied, and took the mule. 

So the Yamanls calmed down and jumped off their horses and mounted 
up those who were lightly armed. The battle became heated and Habib 
urged his cavalry against the right flank of Yusuf s and the centre and put 
them to flight. Khalid ibn Stidl and his men fled and when ‘Ubayd ibn ‘All 
saw that, he called for a bout of single combat with Khalid. Then Habib and 
Ibn Nu‘aym hurled the Syrian cavalry against Yusufs centre, killing Kinana 
ibn Kinana, ‘Abdallah ibn Yusuf and Jawshan ibn al-Sumayl, while Yusuf 
and al-Sumayl took flight. But ‘Ubayd stood firm on Yusufs left flank 
with the Qaysls and fought on until the sun was high in the sky. But they 
were defeated and slaughtered: ‘Ubayd ibn ‘All and the flower of Qays all 
perished. The only ones to survive were of no importance. 
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Ibn Mu‘awiya proceeded until he reached the palace and found no one 
in front of him. His troops raced to Yusufs camp, plundered it of all it 
possessed and devoured the food he had prepared. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya put Khalid ibn Zayd, who was imprisoned in the hands of 
two members of the Banu Umayya who were weakened by illness, ordering 
them to finish him off if the troops retreated. [Later] Khalid used to say: 
‘I never said prayers against my interests except on that day. I used to say: 
God make Yusuf victorious. But then I said to myself: His victory means 
my death: - but Ibn Mu‘awiya’s victory means my destruction!’ He 
remained captive until a truce was declared. 

[50.RS1 The two sides make peace 

When Ibn Mu‘awiya entered the palace without opposition, he found that 
troops had entered earlier and looted and robbed Yusufs family. When he 
arrived he evicted those troops, clothed those who had been stripped and 
restored to them what he could. This angered and offended the Yamanis 
since he prevented the humiliation which they wanted to inflict on Yusufs 
family and they said: ‘He is showing favour to them.’ 

But the more intelligent among them did not disapprove and even said: 
‘He has done well’ though in their hearts they thought otherwise. Some 
others said: ‘Fools! We have got rid of our enemies the Mudans but this 
man and his clients are among them. Let us get rid of them too and we shall 
have two victories in one day! ’ 

Some were in favour of this, others like the [Banu] Quda‘a were against. 
At that time Tha‘laba ibn ‘Abd ...(?) al-Judhami was one of the nobles of the 
Palestinian contingent of the [Banu] Judham though not one of the leaders 
since there were others of higher rank. He came and advised Ibn Mu‘awiya, 
informing him of what was being said concerning his assassination and that 
of his clients and asserting that he was with those who were against it and 
mentioning the refusal of the [Banu] Quda‘a to act. He said to Ibn Mu‘awiya: 
‘Take care! Keep your clients close to you’ and continued ‘the most extreme 
of them to speak in favour [of your murder] is Abu‘l-Sabbah.’ 

‘Abd al-Rahman honoured Tha’laba for this service and at once put ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Nu‘aym in charge of his police (shurta) and made his own 
clients his bodyguard and summoned the Umayyads of Cordova of whom 
there were rich families in the city, Berbers and others. 

Now when Ibn Mu‘awiya advanced against Yusuf, Yusuf wrote to his 
son ‘Abd al-Rahman ordering him to come to him with the troops of the 
[Upper] March - some five hundred horse. If happened that on the day of 
Yusufs defeat he met him [his father] on the road, a post-horse journey 
from Cordova while Yusuf was making for Toledo. Al-Sumayl went to his 
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home among his troops and Yusuf continued on until he reached Toledo 
where he collected all the men who would follow him. His governor at the 
time was Hisham ibn ‘Urwa al-Fihn and when Yusuf arrived with his men he 
remained in his post until al-Sumayl arrived and they collected all who would 
follow them from the Mudans. Ibn Mu‘awiya had appointed Husayn ibn 
al-Dajn over those contingents and the province and over the province [of the 
contingent] of Damascus he had appointed Jabir ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn Shihab. 

When Yusuf and al-Sumayl came to Jaen he [Husayn] fortified himself 
in the town of Mantlsha, Mentesa. They did not attack him but collected 
those troops who came to aid them and made for [the province of] Elvira. 
When Jabir learned of their approach, he fled to the mountains of Elvira and 
the Qaysis of Elvira joined Yusuf. When Ibn Mu‘awiya learned of his 
[Yusufs] arrival in Elvira, he collected the contingents and then moved off 
towards him. In charge of Cordova, he left Abu ‘Uthman with troops of the 
Yamanis of Cordova and the Banti Umayya. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya had been given two concubines. He purchased a third one 
and some servants (khadam) and created a family. Now when Yusuf, who 
was still in Jaen before his arrival in Elvira, learned of Ibn Mu‘awiya’s march 
towards him he ordered his son ‘Abd al-Rahman to attack Cordova in the 
rear. Ibn Mu‘awiya continued, intending to attack Yusuf in Elvira and Abu 
Zayd [‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yusuf] attacked Cordova. Abu ‘Uthman was 
besieged in the minaret (sawma'a) of the congregational mosque in the 
palace and was persuaded to surrender with a promise that he would not be 
killed.’^ Nevertheless he was shackled and made prisoner. The two concu¬ 
bines of Ibn Mu‘awiya were captured but the third escaped. He had pur¬ 
chased her from an Arab family and when this event occurred they saved her 
and took her in: she was preganant with a girl who was later named ‘A’isha. 

Abu Zayd took Abu ‘Uthman and the two concubines but the more intel¬ 
ligent of his supporters said to him: ‘You have done what no one has done 
before. He [Ibn Mu‘awiya] captured your sisters and mothers but prevented 
their humiliation and covered their nakedness while you have captured his 
two concubines and taken them for yourself ’ 

He realized his mistake and ordered that a tent be pitched at QaVat 
Tudmir a mile north of Cordova and he settled the two concubines there 
with their possessions.’^ Then he took Abu ‘Uthman with him to his father 
in Elvira. Ibn Mu‘awiya continued on his way without halting until he came 
to a village on the plain of Elvira called Armila, Armilla.” Messages were 
exchanged and Yusuf and al-Sumayl said that they would make peace if he 
guaranteed their wealth and property, gave safe conduct to all their men and 
settled the plight of the people. 

He agreed and they made peace in the year [l]40/757-758 and a peace 
agreement was drawn up between them. Ibn Mu‘awiya came together with 
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Yusuf and al-Sumayl. He put Khalid ibn Zayd at liberty and they freed Abu 
‘Uthman. But Ibn Mu‘awiya imposed a condition on Yusuf: that he give his 
son ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu Zayd as a hostage together with Muhammad [ibn 
Yusuf] Abti’l-Aswad. Both would be held in pleasant surroundings with 
him in the palace of Cordova. When matters were settled and in good order, 
he would free them. 

Whenever al-Sumayl was mentioned Ibn Mu‘awiya used to say: ‘How 
gallant he is! He accompanied me from Elvira to Cordova without his stir¬ 
rup touching mine or the head of his mule getting ahead of mine. He asked 
me nothing and only spoke if asked.’ Though he did not say the same about 
Yusuf. 

That was because when they made peace Yusuf rode on his right and 
al-Sumayl on his left until they came to Cordova. He [Ibn Mu‘awiya] went 
to the palace and Yusuf to his home at the palace of al-Hurr (baldt al-Hurr) 
which had previously belonged to al-Hurr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Thaqafi, 
the governor of al-Andalus (97-100/716-719). It is said that Yusuf made 
false witness against one of al-Hurr’s sons, killed him and seized the prop¬ 
erty {manzil). Others say that he purchased it. Only God knows the truth! 

[51.BS] Legal action against Yusuf and al-Sumayl 

When they arrived in Cordova, some people railed against Yusuf, hoping 
that Ibn Mu‘awiya would come down on him severely for them, and laying 
claim to his property and wealth, demanding that he and they be brought 
before the judge who at that time was Yazid ibn Yahya.’* The claimants 
hoped that he would favour them because of the rancour he harboured 
against Yusuf and al-Sumayl for their killing of the Yamanls at Secunda. 
Yazid had been made a judge in the East, arriving with a diploma of appoint¬ 
ment {sijill). Yusuf had not opposed him as the people of al-Andalus liked 
him. He summoned Yusuf, al-Sumayl and the claimants before him but the 
latter achieved nothing since he said their claims were invalid. It was said 
that some of the claims were dismissed within ten days, and the more pow¬ 
erful claimants were given three deadlines {djdl) of three days each to prove 
their case and then they were dismissed. 

Yusuf and al-Sumayl remained in high spirits, frequently visiting Ibn 
Mu‘awiya who regularly sought their advice. 

[52.RS] Arrival of al-Marwam and Yusufs defection 

He said: that year ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umar ibn Marwan called al-MarwanI 
arrived, so did Juzayy ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan together with their 
sons and daughters. They were followed by others of the Band Umayya and 
their clients who became numerous. 
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In Cordova there were families of clients of the Banti Hashim, Banti Fihr 
and the tribes of Quraysh as well as others, all of whom had acquired status 
and property under Yusuf That was now lost to them so they went continu¬ 
ally to Yusuf, inciting him to rebellion and bemoaning what had been. 

They persisted until he corresponded with his supporters. But the mili¬ 
tary contingents said: ‘No, By God! We shall not go back to war after 
peace!’ Al-Sumayl and the Qaysis were against it too and said: ‘Enough! 
We made our claim and shall not depose him.’ 

When he [Yusuf] despaired of them, he wrote to the settlers and the 
people of Merida and Laqant, Fuente de Cantos, who answered him affirm¬ 
atively for that was where Yusufs family were located. They had fled there 
and to Toledo after the battle of Almazara. When ‘Abd al-Rahman made 
peace some of them returned, leaving behind their wives and daughters and 
those of their families whom it was difficult to bring. He [Yusuf] received 
their letters, asking him to come to them so in the year [l]41/758-759 he 
fled to Merida. 

[53.BS1 YusuPs flight to Merida 

When Ibn Mu‘awiya learned of his flight, he sent cavalry in pursuit. But 
he hid, so Ibn Mu‘awiya seized his two sons and killed them.'^^ He seized 
al-Sumayl who protested, saying he had done no wrong and that if he 
had, he would have fled with Yusuf But he [Ibn Mu‘awiya] said: ‘He would 
not have fled without consulting you - and I need you to advise me’ and 
imprisoned him. 

So Yusuf made for Merida and mobilized his supporters both Arabs and 
Berbers. Then he went to Fuente de Cantos where the population opposed 
him [‘Abd al-Rahman]. He went to [the province of] Seville, which was under 
the control of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umar al-Marwam, where troops from the 
contingent of Homs and others joined him. The settlers almost to a man sup¬ 
ported Yusuf so his army swelled until he had twenty thousand men or more 
and he marched against al-Marwanl at Seville. Ibn Mu‘awiya meanwhile had 
encamped before Cordova, awaiting the arrival of the contingents. 

[54.RS1 Yusufs defeat and death 

He said: when Yusufs contingents had arrived, he marched against 
al-MarwanI, who was taking refuge in Seville with some Syrian troops. 
When he saw how few they were, he did not fear their mischief nor valour 
and returned without delay to face Ibn Mu‘awiya with the Arabs and Berbers 
of Merida and those men of Fuente de Cantos who had joined him and those 
of Seville, so that his army swelled in size. 
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He said: Ibn ]V[u‘awiya completed the mustering of his troops who had 
arrived and moved off until they came to a place (mahalla) called Burj 
Usama where they camped. 

Then Yusuf approached, paying no need to the enemies behind him. 

Al-MarwanI remained in Seville, awaiting his son ‘Abdallah who was 
governor of Mawrur, Moron, who seeing that his father was besieged mus¬ 
tered the troops [of Moron]. He came and found that he [Yusuf] had raised 
the siege. He [al-MarwanI] related what had happened: the siege and the 
dispersal of the enemy. 

He [‘Abdallah] called together his men and their leaders said: ‘Command 
us to follow your father and we shall follow you wherever you both wish. ’ 
So al-Marwanl and his son ‘Abdallah moved off, accompanied by the troops 
of Seville and Moron. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya heard the news and that Yusuf had abandoned the siege of 
al-MarwanI and was approaching him. He advanced and camped at 
Almodovar de Rio. Yusuf reached the river where he was told that al-MarwanI 
was near and threatening his rearguard. He dispatched his flag-bearers and 
made haste to fight, afraid that Ibn Mu‘awiya would attack from one flank 
and al-MarwanI from the other. Al-MarwanI wavered from taking advan¬ 
tage but Yusuf did not allow him to hesitate and the two met within the 
hour. 

At that moment a Berber client of the Banu Fihr from Merida or Fuente 
de Cantos, a man famous for bravery, called for single combat and duel. But 
none accepted. Then al-MarwanI turned to ‘Abdallah and said: ‘This is the 
beginning of trouble - we are outnumbered. So with God’s help accept 
the challenge.’ ‘Abdallah went forthwith into combat together with an 
Ethiopian client of his from the family (dJ) of al-Marwan ibn al-Hakam 
called Abu’l-BasrI, who said: ‘What do you wish me to do my lord?’ ‘To 
fight this man’ he replied. ‘I am well able for that my lord’ he rejoined. 

So Abu’l-Basn attacked the Berber. They fought for a while and each 
was brave and well-built. But rain had fallen and the Berber’s feet slipped 
and he fell. Abu’l-Basil braced himself and cut off the Berber’s feet. Then 
the men of al-MarwanI, cried out: ‘Alldhu akbarV and attacked as one. 
Yusuf was put to flight and his men scattered, though only a few were killed 
since al-Marwanl’s men were too few to follow and inflict a rout. It was the 
utmost they could do to sack the camp of Yusuf They looted it and killed 
those whom they caught there. 

While Ibn Mu‘awiya was encamped at Almodovar, ‘Abdallah ibn 
al-MarwanI arrived with the news of Yusufs defeat and the decapitated 
heads of his men. He gave thanks to God and quickly dispatched a messen¬ 
ger to Badr, ordering him to prepare splendid quarters for al-MarwanI - 
even better than he would prepare for him. Then ‘Abdallah told Ibn 
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Mu‘awiya all that had occurred, how God had given them victory over the 
enemy. To this day al-Marwani and his son are held in honour. 

Yusuf fled to Firish, Constantina then to Fahs al-ballut making Toledo 
his destination and intending to seek refuge with Ibn ‘Urwa. He was ten 
miles from Toledo when he passsed by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar al-AnsM in a 
village and some one said to him: ‘That is Yusuf in retreat.’ But he said to 
his companions: ‘Fools! Let us go and kill him. Let us rid the world of him 
and rid him from the world and rid the people from his wickedness. He has 
become a trouble-stirrer! ’ 

They went after him until they caught him only four miles from Toledo 
accompanied by Sabiq al-FarisI a client of the Banu Tamlm - though those 
who do not know say a client of Yusuf - and whose descendants live 
in Saragossa; and a single servant {wasTf). They were half-dead from the 
rigours of the journey and had no will to resist nor weapons. 

‘Abdallah killed Yusuf, someone killed Sabiq and the servant fled to 
Toledo. 

‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar took Yusufs head and when Ibn Mu‘awiya learned 
of his coming with it, he ordered that ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yusuf, called 
Abu Zayd, should be decapitated because he was angry with him over the 
way he had treated his womenfolk. Then his head and that of his father were 
hung together. 

He considered Abti’l-Aswad [Muhammad ibn Yusuf] too young [to die] 
so he imprisoned him. But God decreed that he escape from prison and rebel 
against Ibn Mu‘awiya after that in a conflict lasting twenty-seven years called 
the ‘trouble of Cazlona’ of which - God willing - mention will be made.*' 

[55.BS1 The two concubines of ‘Abd al-Rahman 

When Abu Zayd had done what he did with Ibn Mu‘awiya’s womenfolk, he 
left the two concubines and did not want them. One he gave to his client 
‘Abd al-HamId ibn Ghanim and she became the mother of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, and was called Kulthtim. The other he gave to someone 
else and did not take them back. 

This is a brief account of their doings because the events are too many to 
relate in full .*2 

[56.RS1 The death of al-§umayl 

After the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yusuf, they dealt with al-Sumayl 
in prison and he was strangled. When morning came he was dead. He 
was carried to his home and his family buried him. That was the end of him 
and of Yusuf and of his son ‘Abd al-Rahman. Muhammad [ibn Yusuf 
Abu’-Aswad] remained in flight throughout the land.** 
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Synopsis 

[57—66] The revolt ofRizq aTGhassdm — ofHishdm al-FihrJ at Toledo — of 
al- ‘Aid ’ at Beja — of al-Matan at Niebla — of Abu 7- Sabbdh - of Shaqyd 
aTFdtimiat Coria — of al-Yazidi- of al-Siqldbi at TudmTr - of al-Sulmi — of 
al-Rumdhus at Algeciras. 

[67-70] The revolt of al-A ‘rdbi at Saragossa - the deaths ofWahballdh 
and ‘Aysun - the revolt of al-Mughira - of Abu ’l-Aswad at Cazlona and the 
death the emir ‘Abd al-Rahmdn. 

[71—74] The complaint of the Qurayshi and the emir’s poem - the emir’s 
poem on hunting rebels — the Falcon of Quraysh. 

* 


[57.BS] The revolt of al-Ghassanr 

A year and four months after the death of Yusuf, Rizq ibn al-Nu‘man 
al-Ghassani rebelled against the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya. 

[58.RS] The revolt of Hisham al-Flhrf at Toledo 

Then a year after the death ofRizq, Hisham ibn ‘Urwa al-Fihri rebelled in 
Toledo. He was supported by Haywa ibn al-Walld al-TujIbI and al-‘Uman 
a descendant of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (13-23/634-644) God have mercy 
on him. 

The emir ‘Abd al-Rahman set out against him at Toledo and besieged 
him. When the privations of war and the siege began to bite he [Hisham] 
called for peace and gave up his son as a hostage. So the emir withdrew but 
when he went away Hisham reneged and returned to his treachery. 
Consequently the emir attacked him the following year, besieged him and 
fought against him and called on him to return to obedience but he refused. 
So being exasperated with him he took his hostage and decapitated him. 
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He put the head in magonel (manjanlq) fired it and it landed in the city. 
Then the same year he withdrew. 

[59.BS1 The revolt of al-‘Ala’ at Beja 

As things started to go amiss al-‘Ala’ ibn al-Mughith al-YahsubI, who some 
called ‘Hadrami’, rebelled against him in Beja, raised the black flag and 
called for loyalty to Abu Ja‘far [al-‘Abbasi, (136/754-158/775)] who had 
sent him a black standard on a lance head inserted and sealed up in a myro- 
balan fruit.' Al-‘Ala’ extracted it, attached it to a lance and rose up in revolt 
aided by the contingent of Egypt.^ 

He was supported in his misguided action by Wasit ibn Mughlth al-Ta’i 
and Umayya ibn Qatan al-Fihri. The YamanT tribes advanced on Seville but 
Umayya’s loyalty was questioned and he was taken and put in chains. The 
emir set out against them, having mustered his troops and advanced until he 
camped near a village of the rebels called Qal'at Zawdq? Ghiyath ibn 
‘Alqama al-Lakhmi set off from Shadhuna in support of them. But when the 
emir heard this, he dispatched his client Badr with a detachment of troops and 
he was captured where he had camped in the heart of a valley between the 
Wadi Ayra, Rio Guadaira, and the Nahr al-a ’zam, the Guadalquivir."* Badr 
went down to him and they exchanged messengers until peace was negoti¬ 
ated and Ghiyath returned to his territory and Badr went back to the emir. 

When the rebels heard the news they said: ‘Now all we have is the town 
of Carmona’ and they prepared to make for it under cover of darkness. 
When the emir heard this he dispatched Badr, saying: ‘Hurry to the town 
and raise your tent (qubba) at the gate. Gather all those people who are loyal 
so that by early morning you will have enough forces’ 

Before daybreak the emir rode off and by morning he was at the town. The 
rebels had delayed and when morning broke they were in the scrubland below 
the town. When they looked and saw the tent raised at the gate of Carmona 
they knew that the others had arrived before them so they became agitated. 
Then the cavalry swept down on them, putting them to flight and many were 
killed. Umayya ibn Qatan was captured in chains but the emir treated him 
graciously and freed him. Seven thousand decapitated heads were collected 
and those of the most prominent rebels - al-‘Ala’ and his like set aside and a 
label (batdqa) bearing the name was fastened to an ear of each head. 

He gave a generous bounty to the one he delegated to take those heads to 
Ifnqiya, packed in various saddle bags {akhrija). He travelled by sea to 
Quairouan and left them in the market place under cover of darkness.^ 

When morning came they were found together with a letter in one of 
the bags, explaining what had happened. The news spread until it reached 
Abu Ja‘far. 
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The emir retired and after that dispatched Badr and Tammam ibn 
‘Alqama to Toledo with an army to besiege Hisham ibn ‘Urwa. The emir 
changed the system of military service for the contingents, making 
them serve for a period of six months so that when one period was up 
another contingent was sent until the people of the city grew tired of the 
siege and the war lay heavy on them. Furthermore Badr and Tammam sent 
them messages so that Flisham, al-‘Uman and Haywa gave up and were 
treated well. 

Then Tammam set off for Cordova with the prisoners while Badr 
remained in the city awaiting the emir’s instructions. But when he reached 
Awnt, Oreto, he was met by ‘Asim ibn Muslim al-Thaqafi who ordered him 
to return to the city and act as governor and that Badr should come back to 
Cordova while he, al-Thaqafi, would convey the prisoners.^ 

So Tammam returned following the emir’s instructions as given by Ibn 
Muslim and [Ibn Muslim] al-Thaqafi set off with the prisoners until he 
reached the village of Halwa (?) where the emir had ordered al-‘AbdI the 
chief of police {sahib al-shurta) to await them with woollen shifts, a barber 
and some donkeys. The barber shaved their heads and beards and dressed 
them in the shifts, put them in straw baskets (sildl) on the donkeys and took 
them into Cordova.’ 

Al-‘Umaii who was sick said to Haywa: ‘They have given me a shift 
which is too tight for me. ’ To which he replied: ‘I hope you live long enough 
for it to come apart! ’ 

Then the emir ordered their execution and crucifixion. 

[60.BkSl The revolt of al-Matarf at Niebla 

After that Sa‘Id al-YahsubI, called ‘al-Matan’, rebelled in Labia, Niebla, 
because one night he got drunk and someone mentioned the deaths of 
the Yamanis who died with al-‘Ala’ and he tied a banner {liwd’) to his 
lance. Then when he awoke from his stupor he saw the banner and asked: 
‘What is this?’ ‘Last night’ they said to him ‘you tied this banner to 
your lance, threatening to avenge the deaths of your kinfolk.’ ‘Remove it’ 
he said ‘before the news gets out!’ But then he changed his mind and said: 
‘I am not one who retracts his opinion’ for he was a brave man. He con¬ 
tacted his men and gathered them together and set off until he reached 
Qal'at Za ‘wdq. Then the emir who had received the news arrived and laid 
siege. But al-Matarl came out fighting and was killed together with Salim 
ibn Mu‘awiya al-Kala‘i. So the men chose Khalifa ibn Marwan al-YahsubI 
as their leader, who sued for peace for himself and his men. The emir gave 
them safe conduct and they left the fortress [of Za ‘wdq] and so did the 


emir. 
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[61.BkSl The revolt of Abu’l-Sabbah 

Then AbuT-Sabbah rebelled because the emir had made him governor of 
Seville, then dismissed him. He took revenge, rallying and summoning his 
contingent by letter. But the emir learned of that because the letters were 
sent to him from various places and used a trick to get him to come to 
Cordova. It is said that ‘Abdallah ibn Khalid went to him [AbuT-Sabbah] 
with a promise of safe conduct and brought him to Cordova. When the emir 
killed him, ‘Abdallah refused to serve him [the emir] and retired to his home 
in Alfontin until he died and never took another post under him. 

Others say that Tammam ibn ‘Alqama persuaded him by sympathetic 
words to come to Cordova without a safe conduct. When he arrived with 
four hundred horses from his contingent the emir took him aside and 
reproached him. But he spoke rudely to the emir and threatened him. The 
emir cautioned him and called out to a black female slave from Madina who 
was the keeper [of the harem] {qayyima) and who used to keep him informed 
about the slaves and was responsible for educating them to please him. She 
came to him with a dagger. The old man became agitated and almost struck 
the emir who ordered the eunuchs (Jitydn) against him. He [the emir] 
stabbed him in the jugular with the dagger so that he collapsed and then the 
eunuchs killed him. The emir ordered him to be wrapped in sackcloth (mish) 
and taken away and all traces of his blood removed. Then he summoned his 
ministers and asked them whether he should be killed, saying only that he 
was under arrest. None of them recommended his killing, saying to him: 
‘There are four hundred men outside and the emir’s guards are absent: only 
disaster can come of it. ’ Al-MarwanI, was the only one who recommended 
it, reciting some supportive verses which are: 

Don’t let him get away: for he will bring us calamity 

Take a firm hand and rid yourself of this sickness 

But he [the emir] told them: ‘I have already killed him’ and ordered that 
his head be brought which was done. Then one of them shouted out to his 
men: ‘Abu’l-Sabbah has been killed! Anyone who wants to return home 
may go safely.’ Then they [his men] dispersed without incident. 

[62.BS] The revolt of al-Fatimr 

Four years later al-FatimI rebelled. He was called Sufyan [Shaqya] ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahid al-MiknasI (d. 160/776) and his mother was called Fatima.* He 
was originally from Lajddmya (Idanha a Velha?) and was a school teacher 
(mu'allim kuttdb)d It was claimed that he was a descendent of Fatima.'° 
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He surprised Salim Abu Za‘bal the governor of Merida in a night attack and 
killed him. He conquered the district (ndliTya) of Coria and devastated 
the areas north and south. So the emir launched the campaign known as the 
‘campaign of encircling’ (ghazdt al-dawr) and he [al-FatimI] fled into the 
wilds. The emir oppressed and subjugated the area inflicting exemplary 
punishment on all who had supported him or participated in any way while 
he was destroying, burning and laying waste. He continued until he received 
a message from his client Badr in Cordova who was deputizing for him 
there that Haywa ibn Mulamis - of Hadramaut - and the contingent of Homs 
had rebelled in Seville together with ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Yahsubl. Among his 
troops the emir had some men from Seville - Malhab al-Kalbl, Ibn 
al-Khashkhash and his son. So as soon as he read the message he returned 
and made his way back until he encamped at the Almazara [of Cordova] 
where he arrested some thirty men of Seville including those we have 
mentioned and ordered that they be imprisoned. Then he set off to confront 
the rebels who had encamped at B.my.s.r, Bembezar, and dug defences." 
The emir besieged them and fought them for several days. Now among the 
enemy were the Berbers of the al-Gharb, Algarve, so he ordered the Banu 
Maymun [Berbers] to contact them and say that the emir was well disposed 
towards them. Then he ordered the purchase of slaves who would fight 
(mamdlik) together with those who would join freely. Then people turned to 
him in repentance and hurried to join him so that he soon had enrolled a 
large number. Then he ordered the attack. The Berbers, tiring of the siege 
and the fighting had said to the Banu Maymun: ‘When fighting starts tomor¬ 
row we shall take flight so let us be spared.’ 

The next day at the height of the fighting the Berbers did what they had 
said and brought down defeat. But no one was spared neither Berber nor 
Arab: all were put to the sword and there was general massacre. Such a 
slaughter had not been known since the massacre of the ‘ Abbasid partisans 
of al-‘Ala’. Haywa was killed but ‘Abd al-Ghafir fled and took a ship and 
reached the East. 

The emir wrote to Badr and command him to execute the thirty men 
whose imprisonment he had ordered so he killed them. It was at that time 
that he [the emir] purchased Bazl‘ ... [the father of] al-Harith ibn Bazl‘ who 
fought and proved himself and showed great bravery so that he asked him: 
‘Are you a slave or a freeman?’ ‘A slave’ he replied. So he ordered that he 
be purchased. He was bought and appointed to the ‘black guard’ (‘ardfat 
al-siid) which was the [palace] guard of that time, the guard of today being 
unknown before the emir al-Hakam (180-206/796-822) - God have mercy 
on him - established it. 

There were only two classes: infantry {rajjdla) and cavalry ifursdn) 
but the cavalry were under the commander of infantry (sdhib al-rajjdla) 
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‘Abd al-HamId ibn Gbanim. There was no distinction between guards and 
cavalry as there is [now]. 

That year the emir launched a campaign in pursuit of al-FatimI, who had 
fled into the wilds until he reached al-Qasr al-Abyad, Alcazar Blanco, then 
he returned. 

[63.RS] The revolt of al-YazTdr 

Then occurred the rebellion of Yahya ibn Yazid ibn Hisham who was called 
‘al-YazidT with ‘Ubaydallah ibn Aban ibn Mu‘awiya ibn Hisham ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik aided by Ibn Dlwan al-Hlshani and Ibn Yazid ibn Yahyha al-Tujlbi 
and Ibn Abl Gharlb/Gharblb(?). After they had agreed to rebel against him, 
a client of ‘Ubaydallah who was a Muslim lowered himself from the wall 
by night and came [to] the palace to Badr since the emir was away amusing 
himself hunting at WddT Shawsh, Guadajoz.'^ He informed him of what he 
knew and Badr sent a message post-haste to the emir with the news. Then 
he summoned Sama‘a his client and the commander of his cavalry {sahib 
khaylihi) and said: ‘Go with whomever you can of your men and arrest 
‘Ubayd [allah] ibn Aban.’ Then he summoned ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Ghanim 
the commander of the infantry {sahib al-rijjala) and said: ‘Go and arrest 
Yahya ibn Yazid’. Both went off and arrested the men indicated. Then the 
emir arrived and camped at al-Rusdfa and ordered that the two be sent to 
prison followed by the others. When he had them all, he ordered their 
decapitation and their corpses were dragged from al-Rusdfa to al-Hasd 
[a spot] near Cordova. 

[64.BS] The revolt of al-§iqlabr in Tutimfr 

A year later ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib al-Fihn, who was called ‘al-Siqlabl’, 
rebelled in Tudmlr.'^* He wrote to Sulayman al-A‘rabi al-Kalbl who was at 
Barshaluna, Barcelona, asking him to join in with him but al-A‘rabi wrote: 
/ cannot help you; an answer which enraged al-Fihn as he would not have 
his troops available. So he attacked al-A‘rabi who defeated him and al-Fihn 
fled to Tudmir. Then the emir ravaged Tudmir. A man of the Bardnis 
[Berbers] from AwrTt, Oreto called Sha‘an (Shuj‘an?) sided with al-Fihrl 
and became one of his companions offering him advice until he became a 
confidential and trusted friend.But the Berber surprised him and killed 
him, taking his cavalry over to the emir. 

Then the emir dispatched Tammam [ibn ‘Alqama] and Abu ‘Uthman 
with an army against al-Fatiml who was in his citadel. They sent on 
Abu ‘Uthman’s nephew Wajlh al-Ghassanl as a messenger and al-Fatiml 
invited him to join him. He agreed and stayed there with him until Tammam, 
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Abu ‘Uthman and the army arrived and invested the fort. A mighty battle 
ensued in which al-FatimI was victorious and the army [of the emir] with¬ 
drew. Al-FatimI went to Shantbanya, Santaver, and stayed there in a village 
called Qaryat al-‘Uyund^ But he was surprised by Abu Ma‘n Da’tid ibn 
Flilal and Kinana ibn Sa‘id al-Aswad, who killed him. Wajlh al-GhassanI 
fled and took refuge on the coast of Elvira. The emir sent Shuhayd and 
‘Abdtis ibn Abi ‘Uthman to him and they came to him and tricked him and 
killed him on the day of ‘Id. 

Now when the emir sent Shuhayd and ‘Abdtis to Wajlh he had already 
sent Badr to Ibrahim ibn Shajara al-BamasI al-Marwanl and Badr also 
surprised him in his home on the same day that the others surprised Wajlh. 
A mighty flght ensued, for he was a brave man, until Badr killed him. 

[65.BkSl The revolt of al-Sulmf 

Then al-Sulmi rebelled against the emir. The reason for that was that he was 
held in high regard by the emir but one night he got drunk and going to 
leave, found that the gate of the city was locked. He wanted to open the 
Bridge Gate but the guards prevented him so he attacked them with his 
sword. The news reached al-‘Abdl that night and he forgave him and calmed 
him down in view of his state of intoxication. But when he awoke from his 
stupor and realised what he had done he feared the wrath of the emir so he 
fled to the East and fortified himself in a spot where he thought he would be 
safe. The emir sent Habib ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-QurashI in pursuit. He sur¬ 
prised him but [al-Sulml] challenged him to fight in single combat. A black 
slave of Mughith took up the challenge. They exchanged mortal blows and 
died together. 

[66.BkSl The revolt of al-Rumahus at Algeciras 

Next occurred the rebellion of al-Rumahus ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kinanl 
governor of Algeciras. He proclaimed the revolt on a Monday. The emir got 
the news on Friday and set out against him on Saturday.On Wednesday, 
ten days after his revolt, al-Rumahus was still unaware of what was happen¬ 
ing when the cavalry descended upon him. He was in the bath-house, having 
put on a depilatory preparation (num) He removed it and together with his 
family went on board a ship and set off across the sea until he reached Abti 
Ja‘far al-Manstir [al-‘Abbasi], (136-158/754-775). 

[67.BkSl The revolt of al-A‘rabr at Saragossa 

After that Sulayman al-A‘rabi rebelled in Saragossa together with Husayn 
ibn Yahya al-An^rl one of the descendants of Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubada. The emir 
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dispatched Tha’laba ibn ‘Abd ...(?) with an army who besieged the popula¬ 
tion of the city and fought them for some days. But then al-A‘rabI saw an 
opportunity over the enemy army, for when the troops had become scornful 
and said: ‘He has tired of the fighting and closed the city gates’ he prepared 
his cavalry, and before the enemy knew it he had attacked and taken Tha‘laba 
in his tent making him prisoner and putting the army to flight. 

Al-A‘rabl sent him to Qdrula, Charlemagne, (ce 742-814) and because 
of that when Charlemagne had him he became eager to have the city of 
Saragossa. So he set off until he encamped there. But the population fought 
and made a ferocious defence so he returned to his eountry. 

The emir went out to attack Saragossa and when he had encamped near 
Fajj AbT Tawil, the Pass of Abu Tawll, Hafs ibn Maymtin boasted before 
Ghalib ibn Tammam [ibn ‘Alqama] and glorified the Masmtida [Berbers] 
over the Arabs. So Ghalib struck him with his sword and killed him without 
the emir disapproving of that. 

He eontinued his march until he camped at the village of Sanataver and 
there took some men, thirty in all, including Hilal - though his son Da’ud 
who had killed al-FatimI escaped - and sent them to Cordova where they 
were imprisoned in a house [for hostages: ddr al-mhd ’iri] in the city which 
was used for that purpose.'* 

Then he went on and before he arrived at Saragossa Husayn ibn Yahya 
al-An^rl attacked al-A‘rabi on one Friday and killed him in the Great 
Mosque so that Husayn alone wielded power when the emir descended on 
him. ‘ Aysun, the son of Sulayman al-A‘rabi, escaped to Narbonne but when 
he heard of the emir’s arrival at Saragossa he came baek and encamped 
across the river.One day he saw that his father’s killer had left the city and 
proceeded along the shore of the river so mounting his horse called ‘Lively’ 
(al-ndhid) he urged it across and taking the murderer from behind killed 
him and then returned to his companions. To this day that spot has been 
called makhddat ‘Aysun, the Ford of‘Aysun. 

Then the emir summoned him and he joined his army and attacked 
Saragossa with him. Now when the population of the eity had sickened of 
the siege Husayn sought peace, and gave his son as a hostage. The emir 
accepted that and withdrew. 

The son whose name was Sa‘id, was a brave man and he had not been in 
the emir’s army one day before he tricked him and fled to his sons-in-law in 
the area of Balydrash, Pallaros.^" 

The emir went on to devastate Pamplona and QalanbTra, Coliure (?), 
returning through the country of the Basques and the ShartdniyTn, [people of] 
Cerdana and encamped with Ibn Balaskut [Galindo Belascotenes] taking his 
son as a hostage and making peace in return for his paying the poll tax.^' 

The emir did not trust ‘Aysun so he ordered that he be imprisoned. 
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[68.BS1 The deaths of Wahballah and ‘Aysun 

Now Wahballah ibn Maymtin when Ghalib ibn Tammam had killed his 
brother Hafs said: ‘If the Qurayshids do not rouse themselves for us then By 
God seventy thousand swords will rouse themselves!’ So the emir ordered 
him to be imprisoned. 

When the emir returned to Cordova, he went to sit in a mirador ( ‘illlya) 
at al-Rusdfa - and then called for Wahb[allah] ibn Maymtin to be brought 
and ordered his execution .22 Then ‘Aysun was called for and when he 
appeared he said: ‘I have some information [for the emir]’. ‘Give us your 
information’ he was told for no one could approach the emir. But he had a 
knife with him, which he had concealed and planned to kill the emir. When 
he could not get to him, he turned and stabbed the eunuch who had spoken 
to him, fatally wounding him. He ran through the gardens [of the palace] 
and the guards {al-a ‘wan) defended themselves against him. Then Yusuf, 
the bath-house keeper {sahib al-hammdm) appeared, holding a log with 
which he stoking up the oven and he beat him over the head until he died. 

The emir ordered that the corpses of Wahb[allah] and ‘Aysun should be 
dragged from al-Rusdfa to the spot of al-Hasd on the river at Cordova where 
they were crucified in front of the palace. 

Now when [Sa‘id] the son of Husayn returned to him he went back to his 
mischief and the emir set off to attack him at Saragossa and launched man¬ 
gonels against him from every side - encircling with some thirty-six engines, 
according to what they say, which tmly sickened the population who threw 
themselves on the emir’s mercy and surrendered Husayn to him so he was the 
only one killed among the population apart from a man whom he singled out: 
a Baranis [Berber] called Rizq whose hands and feet were cut off and he died. 
Then he returned to Cordova and lodged at al-Rusdfa. 

[69.BkS] The revolt of al-Mughfra 

His nephew Mughlra ibn al-Walld ibn Mu‘awiya had planned to revolt 
against him with the help of Hudhayl ibn al-Sumayl ibn Hatim: but al-‘Ala’ 
ibn ‘Abd al-HamId al-Qushayii came to the emir and told him. So he sent 
for Mughlra and Hudhayl and all who were of their mind, interrogated them 
and having got their confessions ordered them to be executed. 

Then he travelled from al-Rusdfa to the palace. 

[70.BkS] The revolt of Abu’l-Aswad 

Next there occurred the revolt of Muhammad ibn Yusuf Abu’l-Aswad 
who came with followers from the East (al-mashriq) and occupied Cazlona. 
The emir set off and besieged him in it for a number of days until his 
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band scattered. He was defeated and four thousand of bis supporters killed. 
He made off to tbe district of Coria to where the emir followed him without 
delay and he fled into the wilds. He [the emir] knew he had relatives so he 
captured them and killed some of the menfolk and devastated the land and 
ret[umed]. That was his last campaign. 

The emir ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ]Vtu‘awiya died - God have mercy on 
him - after ruling for thirty-three years and three months [on 22 RabV II, 
172/30 September 778]. 

[71.BkS] The complaint of the Qurayshf 

Once a QurayshI who had come to him [from the East] wrote to ‘Abd al-Rah 
man ibn Mu‘awiya complaining about the meagreness of his allotted pension 
and asking for more and that the allowance be extended to his relatives. 

[72.BkS] ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reply 

He replied: 

No one filled with righteous anger has unsheathed the well-honed 
sword like me; 

Has crossed the desert, and the sea, surmounting waves and wastes; 

Has conquered a kingdom, attained glory, and set up an independent 
pulpit for prayer; 

Has revived a defeated army, and re-populated desolated cities. 

Then summoned his scattered family, saying Come and be welcome; 

And one arrived, cast out, hungry, expelled by the sword, fleeing from 
death; 

To find safety, succour, kinfolk and wealth. 

So, have not I the right to considered more than a mere benefactor? ^3 

[73.RS] ‘Abd al-Rahman composes a poem on campaign 

He was once on his way to campaign on the Marches when a flock of cranes 
landed by his camp.^^ Someone who knew his passion for the chase 
came and told him of their arrival and urged him spurring him on to the 
hunt. He hung his head in silence then answered: 


Let me be from hunting cranesl 
Now, all I wish to hunt are renegades; 
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Whether in mountain caves they rest 
or on the high and mighty crest. 

When the heat of mid-day burns the track, 

My shade will be the fluttering battle-flag. 

I need no time in gardens, in lofty palaces spent 
Give me but the desert and the campaign tent. 

To those who sleep on feather cushions say: 
Glory only comes from the rigours of the way: 

So seek them in the midst of strife: 

Lest you be the most worthless being oflifeT^ 


[74.BS1 The falcon of Quraysh 

Abu Ja‘far ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad [al-’AbbasI] called al-Manstir 
(136-158/754-775) once said to his companions: ‘Who is the “Falcon of 
Quraysh”?’ They replied: ‘the commander of the faithful! He who has set¬ 
tled the kingdom calmed the troubles terminated the maladies and destroyed 
the enemies’. ‘You are nowhere near’ he replied. ‘Then Mu‘awiya?’ they 
asked. ‘Nor he’ he said. ‘Then ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan’ they asked. ‘No’ 
he said. ‘Then who, commander of the faithful, who?’ ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiya’ he said: ‘he who by his cleverness escaped the spear-heads and 
sword-blades, crossed the desert and the ocean until he landed on a foreign 
shore; who re-populated cities, revived armies; set up a kingdom after its 
collapse by his ability and resolution. Now Mu‘awiya only joined a proces¬ 
sion begun by ‘Umar and ‘Uthman who had overcome the difficulties. ‘Abd 
al-Malik was proclaimed ruler before he sat on the throne. Your commander 
of the faithful had the support and union of his family and partisans. But 
‘Abd al-Rahman was alone aided only of his intelligence and accompanied 
only his determination!’ 

[One on occasion] he attacked Saragossa when Ibn al-A‘rabI was there 
and the latter sallied forth to prevent him from investing its gate. But ‘Abd 
al-Rahman defeated him in a ferocious battle which ensued. He began to go 
around the camp to determine how his men had fared in their battle. He saw 
one of the cavalry who had just dismounted from his horse and in whose 
bearing he saw valour. He extemporized some verses in imitation of others 
by a poet: 

They could not dismount - but we could 

The best warrior is he who can. 
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Then he said to one of his servants: ‘Look at that man. If he be one of the 
nobles give him a thousand dinars: if he be of lesser distinction give him 
half’ When the servant approached he found that he was an Arab from 
Rayya called al-Qu‘qa‘ ibn Zunayn so he gave him a thousand dinars. Later 
he became more distinguished so that the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman appointed 
him military judge of the contingent of Jordan. Things changed and he 
rebelled. Then the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman defeated him, but pardoned him 
and appointed him judge, desiring that he should not want to offend again. 



5 Scenes from the lives of the 
Umayyad emirs 


Synopsis 

[75—82] Hishdm I (172-180/788-796) - ransoms captives — comments of 
Malik — encourages attendance at mosques - reprimands a governor — the 
Kindm from Jaen. 

[83-93] al-Hakam 1 (180-206/796-822) - the judge’s decision on the 
concubine from Jaen — ‘AJab’s account of the death of the judge - a man 
approaches Muhammad ibn Bashir - al- ‘Abbds and Muhammad ibn 
Bashir - the emir responds to a woman from the Lower March — the revolt 
of Jdbir at Jaen - the emir calls for perfume in the Arrabal revolt — the 
Berber of Merida. 

[94-95] Some verses of al-Hakam on his campaigns - his love poems. 

[96—107] ‘Abd al-Rahmdn II (206—238/822—852) — the dishonest eunuch - 
the emir’s gift of a necklace — and the verses of Ibn Shamr - his reply in 
verse — his campaigns against Merida - his exchange of verses with Ibn 
Qarlumdn. 

[108—119] Muhammad (238—273/852—886) — he chastises Hdshim - 
al-Walid ibn Ghdnim defends Hdshim — the emir and the poet al-Riyddi - Muh 
ammad ibn al-Walid’s journey with al-Riyddi - his misfortune in Cairo — 
al-Walid ibn Ghdnim writes to the emir and his reply — the emir’s death. 

[120-121] al-Mundhir (273-275/886-888) his killing of Hdshim and 
death at Bobastro. 

[122—127] Abdalldh (275-300/888—912) growing menace of Ibn 
Hafsun - letters of the emir — a love poem of the emir — a poem by him on 
asceticism. 

* 


[75.BS] Hisham I (172-180/788-796) 

The emir Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman was a good man: virtuous, liberal 
and generous; dealing with his subjects well and protecting the Marches. 
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[76.BS1 Money left to ransom captives 

In the time of Hisham a certain man left some money in his will to be used 
for the ransoming of a female captive from the enemy. They searched but 
no captive was found: so well were the Marches guarded; so many captives 
did he [Hisham] rescue; so weak were the enemy. 

[77.RS] The Office of Pensions 

Not one of his soldiers was killed in the Marches, nor in any of his armies 
without his child being recompensed by his office of pensions {diwdn 
al-arzdq)} 

[78.BS] The comment of Malik 

When his conduct was described to Malik ibn Anas and his virtues made 
known to him he exclaimed: T wish that Allah would embellish our festive 
season by his presence!That was related by the jurisprudent (faqih) 
[SaTd] Ibn Abl Hind who met Malik and studied under him.^ 

[79.RS] Hisham’s remarks to al-Hawwarf 

It is told of him that al-Hawwan came to him and said: ‘So-and-so has died 
leaving an estate which produces such-and-such and is of great value. Now 
he has a debt and so it will be sold.’ He urged him to buy it. But he replied: 
‘[If] there is something I want [I shall buy it]. But if I buy it [this estate] - 
I can do without it: if I don’t buy it - what does it matter? To benefit one 
man [which is what I want] is more satisfying to me than an estate.’ He 
answered: ‘Then benefit me by it!’ So he ordered that he be given its price. 

[80.BS] Hisham encourages attendance at mosques 

Hisham used to have bags filled with money and sent to the mosques on 
dark and rainy nights to be given to whoever was found there, intending by 
that to encourage attendance at the mosques. 

[81.RS] Hisham reprimands a governor 

It is told of him that he was the strongest reprimander of any unjust gover¬ 
nor or public servant. [One day] a man approached his procession, com¬ 
plaining against one of his governors but the tumult prevented him from 
being heard. One of the procession who sympathized with the governor 
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approached the complainant and hid him in his house, expounding justice to 
him and promising that he would receive it. Then he wrote to the governor 
and told him, and he eajoled and coaxed the offended party until he was 
happy. Now it was mentioned to Hisham that the complainant had 
approached him and had left without reaching him. This angered and 
annoyed him. But he was told that he [the complainant] had received justice 
and that such-and-such a thing had been done. So he replied: ‘Never! Justice 
for the wronged cannot be given by the wrong-doer without the imposition 
of the law! ’ Then he sent for the complainant and said: ‘Declare under oath 
all the things that you have suffered apart from those penalties imposed 
according to the law of God! ’ Then everything he swore to was rectified for 
him. This method of dealing with governors was more effective that the 
sword or the lash. 

|82.BS] Hisham and the Kinam from Jaen 

One anecdote about him from before he ascended the throne is [as follows]: 
He was sitting in a room overlooking the river, looking towards the Rabad, 
the Arrabal Quarter, when his gaze fell on a man of the Banu Kinana who 
was a protege of his, coming from the province of Jaen. He was from there 
and his [Hisham’s] brother Abu Ayytib [Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman] 
was the governor of the province of Jaen.^ When he saw him hastening 
along in the heat of the day, he summoned one of his eunuchs and said: ‘See 
the Kinani our protege approaching: he would not be coming at this time of 
day except on some business with Abu Ayytib which has worried him. So 
go and wait at the gate and when he arrives bring him to us immediately’. 
When the Kinani arrived, he took him to Hisham who had a concubine with 
him at his gathering, whom he had concealed with a curtain. He said to him: 
‘What news, Kinani? I think you would not be here unless something con¬ 
cerns you.’ ‘Yes’ he said ‘one of the Banti Kinana has killed someone by 
accident and the blood money {diya) has been imposed on the relatives 
( ‘dqila) of the murderer.® All the Banti Kinana have to pay and I especially. 
Abti Ayyub came to me immediately, knowing my relationship with you 
and I sped to you seeking refuge from my unjust treatment. ’ Hisham replied: 
‘Kinani, calm yourself! I, Hisham, will take on your debt (aql) and that of 
your people.Then he stretched out his hand behind the curtain and 
removed a necklace (labba) which the concubine wore and for which he had 
paid three thousand dinars and gave it to him saying: ‘Pay your debt and 
that of your people out of this and keep the rest.’ But he said: ‘Truly I did 
not come to you for money: I am not short of money to pay what has been 
imposed. Rather, being a victim of aggression and injustice, I wanted the 
power of your protection and the effect of your aid.’ ‘Then what do you 
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hope to get from me?’ he asked. ‘That the emir - God save him - should 
write to Abu Ayyub to refrain from singling me out for what 1 am not 
responsible and that my debt should be that of the rest of my people.’ ‘Take 
the necklace anyway’ he replied ‘until God facilitates what you wish.’ 

Hisham then rode at once to the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman, who was at 
al-Rusdfa and who was told: ‘Hisham is at the gate.’ ‘He can only have come 
at this time’ he said ‘because of some urgent matter.’ So when he was ushered 
in and stood before him he said: ‘Sit down.’ ‘God save the emir’ he replied, 
‘how can 1 sit when I am troubled and saddened! ’ Then he related the news 
to him and asked him to concede his request and do what he needed done. ‘Be 
seated’ he said, ‘what you need will be conceded: what you ask for will be 
answered. Now what needs to be done?’ ‘Write to him [Abu Ayyub] and tell 
him to leave him [the Kinanl] be. He should not pay what he is not his obliged 
to.’ The emir ‘Abd al-Rahman replied: ‘Better than that: if he is so worthy of 
your help, let the blood money be paid from the public purse (bayt al-mdl) 
of the Muslims! Let it be removed from the Banu Kinana as a whole because 
of your protection of them and your influence in their favour. ’ 

Hisham thanked him profusely. Then the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman ordered 
that the debt be paid from the public purse and wrote to Abu Ayyub telling 
him to desist from confronting the Kinanl and his family. 

So when it was the time for the Kinanl to leave, he came to say good-bye 
to Hisham and said: ‘My Lord 1 have got more than was desired - the most 
help possible. God has made the necklace superfluous. Look, here it is! 
1 would not want a blessing, which has alleviated the Banu Kinana to be a 
misfortune for the concubine because of what was seized from her. Hisham 
told him: ‘Kinanl do not give me back something, which I have given in this 
way! Take it as good fortune. God will give the concubine better than that.’ 

[83.RS1 Al-Hakam I (180-206/796-822) 

The emir al-Hakam ibn Hisham - God have mercy on him - was coura¬ 
geous, resolute and victorious in his campaigns. He extinguished the fires of 
rebellion in al-Andalus and broke up the bands of dissidents and humbled the 
unbelievers on every frontier. But despite his prowess and glory, he respected 
what was right and was guided by justice personally and as far as children 
and intimates were concerned. He chose as his judges the most pious men at 
his disposal and those with the greatest respect for what was right. 

He had one judge who satisfied all the requirements of his subjects, 
thanks to his excellence, moderation and piety.* It was said that 
what endeared and exalted him [to al-Hakam] was that a man from the prov¬ 
ince of Jaen was dispossessed of a concubine by a governor of al-Hakam. 
When the governor lost his post, he passed the concubine to al-Hakam. 
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When she was in his possession, the wronged man learned of the righteous 
decisions of the judge and his arrival at verdicts in favour of the citizens 
even against al-Hakam and his intimates, so he approached him and 
explained what had happened. He asked for proof and witnesses who would 
testify to what he had said and how he had been wronged and who knew the 
concubine. Proof required that the concubine appear, so the judge requested 
a meeting with al-Hakam. When he was before him he said: ‘The public 
cannot be judged if the nobility are not subject too. ’ Then he told him of the 
case of the concubine, saying that he had to choose between sending her out 
to appear in court or dismissing him as judge. But he replied: ‘There is a 
better idea. Let her be bought from her [former] owner at the highest price - 
the most he wants for her.’ He said: ‘But the witnesses have come in person 
from Jaen demanding and expecting justice. When they pass your courtyard 
and you send them back without giving them justice, there will probably be 
one who says: He sold what he did not own: a sale imposed by force.^ The 
concubine must appear: or name whom you wish to replace me.’ So when 
he saw his determination he ordered that she be taken from his palace - 
though she was very pleasing to him. The witnesses testified that she was 
the one they knew and she was returned to her owner. Then he [the judge] 
said to him: ‘Beware of selling her except in your own town to give people 
confidence in their demands by seeing how justice has been done.’ 

[84.BS] The death of al-Hakam’s judge 

When that judge died, al-Hakam was downcast at his misfortune, and 
mourned his death. According to his concubine ‘Ajab, it is related: The 
night [that] the death of the judge was known I was with him [al-Hakam], 
sleepingj^ In the middle of the night I discovered he had gone from his bed 
so I went seeking him. There he was praying in the ante-room of the palace 
(dukkdn al-ddr).^ * I sat behind him waiting. But he prayed for so long that I 
was overcome by sleep. I awoke but he was still praying and again I fell 
asleep. I did not wake again until he was shaking me because dawn was 
breaking. I went to him and asked'. ‘What took you from your bed? ’ ‘Bad 
news ’ he replied ‘grave misfortune. I left the affairs of the people in the 
hands of the judge with whom God has blessed me; and Ifear that it will be 
impossible to replace him. So I prayed to God-praised be He - to send me 
a judge, his equal, whom I can place between the people and me.’^^ 


[85.RS] Al-Hakam summons his ministers 

When morning came he summoned his ministers and said to them: ‘Choose 
for the people someone suitable as a judge; one to whom I can entrust their 
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affairs.’ So Malik ibn ‘Abdallab al-Qurasbl recommended bim Muhammad 
ibn Bashir who had been a secretary of his at Beja because he knew his 
virtue and his piety. He met with al-Hakam’s approval and he appointed 
him. 

When he appointed him, he surpassed all who had preceded him in jus¬ 
tice, piety and moderation. Though he did not give up his elegance and 
neatness of dress. He used to go to the mosque and sit in judgement, dressed 
in a red cloak {izdr) and his locks parted but when called upon to act, he was 
found to be the most virtuous, pious and modest of men.'^ 

[86.BkSl A man approaches the judge Muhammad ibn Bashir 

A man came from an outlying region to the Great Mosque [of Cordova] 
asking for him, and he was sitting in the costume we have described. He 
approached a circle and asked for him and he was shown the circle where 
he sat. He went there and stood for a while then returned to the other circle 
and said: ‘Look - God bless you all -1 thought you were decent fellows: 1 
approached you but you have made fun of me and sent me to a musician 
( ‘azzdf) and tricked me!’'^ They said: ‘Never! We have not tricked you! He 
really is the judge! Go to him and you will find how you will be pleased.’ 
So he went and the judge asked him to draw near and enquired what he 
wanted. He obtained what greatly pleased him and made him happy. So he 
went back to the people of the other circle and said to them: ‘God reward 
you all! Truly 1 received more than could have hoped for!’ 

[ST.BkSJ Al-‘Abbas ibu ‘Abdallah aud Muhammad ibu Bashir 

[al-]‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Marwan al-QurashI was an intimate of the 
emir al-Hakam with great influence over him in a way that no one else in his 
day had. Now a man had a dispute with him over an estate which was in his 
hands and asked Ibn Bashir the judge to adjudicate.'^ When al-QurashI 
learned that the judge had made a judgement against him, he sought the help 
of the emir al-Hakam, complaining about what the judge had done and 
asking him to replace him with someone else and began making accusations 
against him and attacking him. But al-Hakam said to him: ‘If what you say 
be true, then go to him yourself and meet him when he is not adjudicating. 
If he receives you and invites you into his company alone, then we will 
believe you and dismiss him.’ ‘1 shall do so’ he replied. 

Now al-Hakam appointed one of his eunuchs to go with him to find out 
what the judge would do. Al-QurashI set off with his procession choking the 
narrow streets until he came to the door of the judge’s house where an old 
woman came out to him. He told her who he was and ordered her to obtain 
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pemiission for him to enter. When he [Muhammad ibn Bashir] knew who it 
was, he dismissed her and said: ‘Tell him this! If you have a request come 
to the mosque with the other plaintiffs and wait till I come. There is no way 
you can see me here.’ He persisted and demanded to see him urgently. But 
he did not give him leave to enter. Then the eunuch returned to al-Hakam 
and told him what the judge had done and he was jubilant. 

[88.BkS] Al-Ifekam responds to a woman 

Al-Hakam - may God have mercy on him - was once approached by a man 
who came from somewhere on the Marches around Lajdaniya (Idanha a 
Velha?).'^ He asked him about conditions on the [Lower] March and the 
man told him about a raid the enemy had made on them saying that he had 
heard a woman shriek: / appeal to you for help, Hakam! You have aban¬ 
doned us and left us to be robbed by the enemy! That moved him and imme¬ 
diately prepared an expedition setting off in person to that March where 
God enabled him to overcome the enemy in that region and defeat them 
capturing fortresses and taking prisoners. Turning to go back he said to the 
man who had approached him: ‘Show us the place where you heard the 
woman crying out. ’ So he took him to her. When she came out to meet him, 
he gave her a number of prisoners to exchange for those of her family who 
had been captured. The others he had executed in her presence. Then he 
asked her: ‘Has al-Hakam come to your aid or abandoned you?’ ‘Nay’ she 
replied ‘he has surely aided and helped, and God has aided and helped 
him.’ 

[89.BS] The revolt of Jabir ibn Labid at Jaen 

The news reached him one day while he was in the enclosure (al-hd’ir) 
jousting with his intimates that Jabir ibn Labid was besieging Jaen.'* He 
[al-Hakam] had some two thousand mounts ready on the river bank [in front 
of] the palace, tethered in two corrals/stables (ddrdn) with ten stewards 
(sing, ‘anf) in each, each one having a hundred horses under his control to 
look after and feed and note which ones needed to be replaced, so that they 
would be ready and prepared for whatever event might suddenly arise and 
in the event of a campaign, move off as one.'^ 

He summoned one of the stewards and when he arrived told him to 
hasten to Jaen to Ibn Labid with his contingent, ordering him not to tell 
anyone of his destination. Then he returned to his diversion. After an hour 
he summoned two more of his stewards and urged them to do the same. 
He summoned all ten and they left at intervals, none knowing where 
the others had gone, arriving the next day and falling on Ibn Labid from 
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mom till night in succession. When his enemies saw that, they were aghast 
and believed themselves surrounded and that all the regions were against 
them. So they at once took flight and the cavalry overcame them and sacked 
their camp. On the third day they [al-Hakam’s men] returned with the 
heads of the defeated while al-Hakam and his companions were still in the 
enclosure. None knew the meaning of the news until al-Hakam informed 
them. 

[90.RS] Al-Ifekam calls for perfume 

It is related of al-Hakam that when the inhabitants of the Arrabal Quarter 
[in Cordova], who included the flower of his army and the leading men of 
the city rose up against him and wished to overthrow him, he fought them 
with determination, resolute in his struggle against them. When the battle 
reached its height and the fighting was at its hottest, he called for an aro¬ 
matic potion (ghdliya) and musk (misk) to be sprinkled on his head.^o But 
his eunuch (fatdhu) Bizint (Vicente?) said to him: ‘Is this the moment for 
perfuming, my lord?’^' But al-Hakam chided him, saying: ‘It is the moment 
1 prepare myself for death or victory! I want the head of al-Hakam to stand 
out among the heads of those killed along with him! ’ 

[91.BS] The revolt of a Berber of Merida 

His governor of Merida once wrote to him informing him that one of the 
Berbers there had come out against his [Arab] subjects, and asking permis¬ 
sion to attack him. 

One of his [the emir’s] stewards (‘urqfa’) said: ‘He [al-Hakam] sum¬ 
moned me: 1 did not know what the governor has written but I thought 
the man [the Berber] was living quietly and obediently. 1 went to him in 
where he was sitting in a courtyard [of the palace].^^ He asked me: “Are all 
your men assembled?” Yes, 1 replied. May God honour the emir. “Do you 
know [the rebel] so-and-so?” he asked. Yes, 1 replied. “Then bring me his 
head!” he said “otherwise, by God, it will be your head! About this war - be 
as serious as you have ever been.” Then when 1 left, he called to me 
and I went back. He said: “1 shall not move from this place while awaiting 
you.” 1 was surprised at his determination and at his threat against me. 1 set 
off at once until I reached the rebel whom 1 found to be strongly fortified 
and difficult to defeat. 1 do not think that I met anyone who fought a harder 
fight than he. I almost gave up. But then I recalled what he had said: 
Otherwise, by God it will be your head! So I had to fight him until God 
granted me victory. On the fourth day I came to him with the head and 
found him sitting in the place where 1 had left him. The eunuchs informed 
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me that after my departure he had not arisen, other than to wash for prayer 
and to pray.’ 

[92.BkSl Some of al-Hakam’s verses 

Among the verses composed by him [al-Hakam] after the Arrabal Quarter 
uprising are these: 

I stitched up the rents in the country with my sword 
Of old — since my youth -1 bound the people’s wounds. 

Ask if there is a gap in my Marches and I will rush to protect it with 
armour, sword unsheathed. 

See the skulls which lie on the broad earth 
gleaming like bowls of colocynth wood^^ 

which tell you that in my fight, I was not a weakling: 

But of old Ifought with the sword. 

Nor was I, when they left the contest in fear, 
the one who abandoned it in terror. 

I defended my honour and I defiled theirs: 

Who cannot defend it will suffer base humiliation. 

And when we drank in the travails of our combats 
I made them drink the concentrated poison of death. 

By killing them did I call in the loan? 

They died because fate decreed them victims. 

Here, take my country! I have left it resting in peace. 

I did not leave it in a death-struggle.'^^ 

[93.BS1 The comment of Uthman ibn Abr’l-Muthanna 

‘Uthman ibn [Abl’l-] Muthanna the teacher {mu ’addib) used to say: “Abbas ibn 
Nasih came to us in Cordova in the days of the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman [II (206- 
238/822-852)] and asked if he could recite some verses of al-Hakam about the 
revolt of the Arrabal Quarterns When he had got to the last verse where he 
said: 


By killing them did I call in the loan? 

They died because fate decreed them victims. 

He remarked: ‘If al-Hakam had a feud with the inhabitants of the Arrabal 
Quarter this verse would excuse him’.^^ 
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[94.RS1 Al-Ifekam’s love poems 

He wrote love poetry. There were five concubines who had influence 
over him and interposed themselves between him and the rest of his women. 
One day he wanted to introduce another concubine. But they objected and 
were infuriated. When they turned away he dismissed them and tried to 
regain their affections with the following verses: 

Rods of supple willow that waved o ’er the dunes 
turned from me and wanted to be aparf^ 

I implored them, as is my right. But they 
persisted, despite my insistence. 

They controlled me - a king whose wishes love humiliates: 
the humiliaton of a miserable, fettered captive. 

Those who take my soul from me by force. 

May they not, by love, take my realm and power too?^^ 

[95.BkSl More verses on his concubines 

About them he also composed the following: 

For excess of love he became a slave 
while before that, he was a king 

The pains of love increase the oppression 
and make imminent death draw near 

The fawns of the palace have left him 
alone on the earth mad with love 

He puts his face in the dust 

for her — she who reclines on a bed of silk 

Thus, degradation is eased for the free man 
when he becomes a slave oflove.^'^ 

[96.BkSl ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-238 7822-852) 

The emir ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Hakam - God have mercy on him - was 
generous and liberal-handed, was versed in literature and jurisprudence, 
knew the Qur’an off by heart and could relate traditions. 

It was said of him that he once engaged in long discussion with one of 
his intimates about a hadith relating to some accounts (?) {mashdhid).^^ 
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After they had diseussed it at length, he said: ‘I know the books dealing with 
those aceounts by heart’ and he recited from memory. 

One of the transmitters of accounts/anecdotes (naqalat al-akhbdr) said 
that no one came to his sessions of relating [traditions] by heart and asked a 
question whether simple or difficult without leaving satisfied. 

[97.BkSl His early days 

When he took power, the situation of the state was calm and well estab¬ 
lished so he devoted himself to his diversions and sensual pleasures. He 
lived like one who had gone to Paradise and found everything the heart 
desired and everything that pleased the eye. 

[98.BkSl The dishonest eunuch 

One day money was brought into him which had been sent and put into 
purses (khard’it) before him. He dispatched all the palace eunuchs with 
messages for his officials: all except one who remained with him. Then a 
doze overcame ‘ Abd al-Rahman and the eunuch, thinking that he was asleep 
put his hand on one of the purses, concealed it in his sleeve and left while 
‘Abd al-Rahman watched him. When the eunuchs returned from their mis¬ 
sions he told them to pick up the purses and count them and of course one 
was missing. They began to blame one another each one accusing his fellow. 
So ‘Abd al-Rahman said to them: ‘Stop this! Someone, whoever he may be, 
has taken it but the one who saw him will not say so.’ Then he ordered that 
the money be collected together, thinking that to expose the one who had 
taken the purse would be shameful and embarrassing, and it would be nobler 
to ignore. 

[99.BkSl The angry concubine 

One of his concubines was angry with him and when he sent for her, she 
refused and barred the door against him. So he ordered that bags of money 
be piled against the door until it was blocked. Then when she opened the 
door the bags fell on her - some twenty thousand dinars] 

[lOO.BkS] His gift of a necklace 

He once gave a concubine a necklace on which he had spent ten thousand 
dinars?^ One of his ministers who was present, rebuked him for that. But he 
retorted: ‘Shame on you! She who wears it is more precious, more worthy 
and essentially more noble. If her face shines due to these stones and her 
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beauty is more pleasing to tbe eye, then God bas ereated a jewel wbieb 
sparkles and eaptivates. In all tbe glory of tbe world, its noble essence, 
and tbe sanctuary of its blessings and pleasures, is there anything more 
attractive to the eye, more perfect, than a face whose beauty God has per¬ 
fected and endowed with all splendour?’ Then he said to [‘Abdallah] Ibn 
al-Shamr, who was present: ‘Does anything occur to you about that?’ He 
replied: 

Can you compare these rubies and pearls 

to one who surpasses the splendour of the sun and moon: 

to one whom the hand of God created before 
He ever fashioned anything else? 

Respect this jewel, Divinely crafted, 
over those of land and sea which fade away. 

For him. The Compassionate One created what’s in his Heaven 
and gave him power o ’er it and what’s on the Earth.^^ 

[lOl.BS] His reply to Ibn al-Shamr 

Then the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Hakam said: 

Ibn al-Shamr, your poetry surpasses all other, 

exceeding what imagination, thought and understanding can conceive; 

When heard, its enchantment goes straight to the heart 
with a wonder that goes beyond magic. 

Did The Compassionate One ever create anything 
more pleasing to the eye than the beauty of a virgin? 

In her cheek you can see the rose above the jasmine 
Like a garden brightened with flowers 

If I had power over my heart and sight 
I would string them o ’er her neck and breast. 

[102.RS] He rewards Ibn al-Shamr 

Then he ordered that a purse with five hundred dinars be given to him and 
he left with a servant (wasif) to carry it for him. As he left the presence of 
the emir, the latter asked him: ‘Where will the moon go down tonight, Ibn 
al-Shamr?’ ‘Up your sleeve, my lord!’ he replied.^'* 
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[103.BS1 His campaigns against Merida 

He made seven consecutive yearly expeditions against Merida.^^ In the 
seventh year when things were desperate for them [the besieged] he watched 
his troops scaling the battlements and getting over them, while the people of 
Merida were too weak to resist. He heard the screams of the women, 
the wailing of the children and the clamour of lamentation and so he 
gave the order to suspend action and stopped the troops from killing 
them. Then he summoned his ministers and commanders and said to them: 
‘You all know how our guard (hasham) and our infantry have vanquished 
these deluded ones. We have suspended action against them only because 
of the command of God - praised be He - and in fear that their children and 
little ones will perish and those who are blameless and have no part in 
this. We think only of gaining of a victory, whereas God recommends 
forgiveness and pardon, so I have decided to withdraw. When they see 
how we have spared them and how God has watched over them [they will 
sue for peace]: if not, then God will know and He is powerful enough to 
take revenge and help us to beat them and make us victorious and crush 
them.’ 

They had not withdrawn more than a day’s march before messengers 
arrived announcing their submission and offering friendship. 


[104.RS1 The request of a client 

One of his clients wrote to him seeking a high position for which he was not 
suitable. At the bottom of the letter he [the emir] wrote: For him who does 
not know how to make a suitable request, denial is best?^ 

[lOS.BS] Verses between ‘Abd al-Rahman and ‘Ubaydallah 
ibn Qarluman 

His client and intimate companion ‘Ubaydallah ibn Qarluman ibn Badr 
(d. 233/847) went off one day to an estate of his.^'^ The emir showed 
great generosity to an assembly of his friends. He had been cupped that day 
and they were with him at a good session. Then they departed and the 
emir gave each of them a gift of between two hundred and five hundred 
dinars, according to their station. When ‘Ubaydallah heard the news he 
returned, hoping to receive the gift which his friends had received. He wrote 
to him: 

O King who has reached the height of glory 
who spreads his largesse o ’er all! 
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Blessed are those who were invited 
on the day of the gathering for the cupping. 

That day of revelry they celebrated 
like inhabitants of the Eternal Paradise. 

I was prevented from being there 
when other people were favoured, 

So help the one who tripped, 
and who is most upsefi^ 

Be gracious and grant me the gift 

which those both close and distant have receivedP'^ 

[106.BkSl ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reply 

But he [the emir] wrote beneath the verses: 

He who prefers to lie in bed can enjoy his sleep. 
Then the absent guest responded: 

/ did not sleep my lord, I was deprived 
Nor did I yearn for what sleep would bring 

I was miserably deprived of a day without par 
A day which might have been like one in Paradise 

Seeing your face, into which I never looked 
Without knowing that something good was destined 

How can I be denied the well where I await you 
Thirsting while my hopes around it circle?'*^ 


[107.RS1 ‘Abd al-Rahman gives ‘Ubaydallah a gift 

So he ordered that he be given the gift and at the bottom of his lines he wrote: 

Small wonder that you were denied or deprived 

Since you preferred to be way off, your share was only sleep 

A man will never get what he hopes for 
Unless he works for it resolutely. 

But take what you await, as a sign of our benevolence. 

Since you have hovered round the well so muchP^ 
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[108.BkSl Muhammad (238-273/852-886) 

The emir Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman was mild-mannered and chaste, 
slow to anger and courteous. He was versed in literature and good at arith¬ 
metic {al-hisdb). 


[109.BS1 His expertise in mathematics 

It is said of him that he handled the accounts of his civil servants and per¬ 
sonally monitored their affairs due to his expertize in mathematics, the 
soundness of his natural ability and his facility in knowledge and literature. 
He checked them for faults and mistakes in their work. 

[IIO.RS] His chastisement of Hashim 

An impressive example of his patience and resolve was that Hashim ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz once intrigued against a man in the emir’s service due to a 
grievance he had against him.''^ He brought testimonies against him from all 
sides and waited until his advice was sought in the matter. Hashim went to 
the emir and mentioned him [the man] in order to find out what he thought 
but the emir did not disapprove of the man. So he [Hashim] again induced 
people to make accusations against him. But the downfall of the man was 
slow in coming, so to find ouf whaf the emir thought, more calumnies were 
mentioned which deserved his death. The emir - God bless him - sum¬ 
moned him and asked him: ‘Hashim, is this your letter?’ ‘Yes’ he replied. 
‘Then what do you think should be done? The charges against the man are 
many.’ ‘Severe punishment and exile!’ he exclaimed. ‘Hashim’ he said ‘be 
easy. Go to the recess (kuwwa) in the audience hall and bring the bundle of 
letters there.There were about a hundred. Then he said: ‘Read them.’ 
They all demanded his [Hashim’s] death. He began to read and as he did his 
hand shook, his brow began to sweat and his face became agitated. When he 
finished each one the emir told him to read another one until he had read 
them all. Then he said to him: ‘Hashim, what is your excuse?’ He began to 
vindicate himself and proclaim his loyalty and said: ‘It is the work of my 
begrudgers, those who slander me and envy my favour from the emir - God 
preserve him - whose good opinion of me is considerable. The emir is my 
lord - God fortify him -1 beg him to verify this matter, and let me live until 
my innocence is shown and my excuse made clear. It would be better not to 
take action rather than have to undo what he has done.’ 

He replied: ‘Hashim how often hastiness causes repentance. Hastiness is 
not my way. If it were, you would be my first victim! We have examined 
these accusations and found most of them to be falsehoods and lies.’ But if 
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we reject the lies and refuse to accept them totally, we may cut ourselves 
from good advice and people will not give us information. So we compre¬ 
hend that and understand it fully and clearly. But woe betide you if any of 
the writers of these letters which we showed you should learn that you know 
anything about them! If any one of them learns that a word of his letter has 
been divulged, I shall punish you most severely and that will be the end of 
you with me! So look to yourself and leave these things alone.’ 

[lll.BS] Al-Waird ibn Ghanim defends Hashim 

Now when Hashim was imprisoned in Karkar, Caracuel, the news reached 
the emir and he blamed him and it was said that that had only happened 
because of his recklessness and hastiness and lack of foresight and that he 
was still limited in his attitude."^'' Al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanim 
was present with the ministers and only he spoke up, despite a difference 
existing between him and Hashim."'^ He said: ‘God save the emir! - but 
Hashim had no choice in the matter: he could not escape his fate. He did his 
best: he did all he could; he stood up as best he could. God gave him over to 
the enemy by the abandonment of those who were with him and the with¬ 
drawal of those around him. He deserves to be rewarded.’ He [the emir] was 
pleased at what he said and his worries about Hashim left him. 

Then the emir Muhammad decided to put al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Ghanim in charge of the cavalry and the army, which had formerly been 
under Hashim. But he said: ‘God save the emir! - Hashim was your servant, 
the arrow of your bow, one of your swords. He carried out your commands 
and was in the vanguard of those who defended your realm and was defeated 
in your service. The emir - God preserve him - should appoint his sons to 
succeed him and restore some of his misfortune by appointing them to the 
emir’s service.’ The emir replied: ‘Walld - those like you have mentioned 
the noble way, and have urged the finest generosity. God has made you suc¬ 
cessful and you have made others successful. You have been guided and 
you have guided others. To me, the best of companions is he who gives 
good counsel: the one who speaks against indifference, and the one pro¬ 
motes what is beneficial. So we support what you think. Order his sons to 
take over his duties and do not leave them without checking them and super¬ 
vising them, giving them the benefit of your view.’ 

[112.RS1 Muhammad’s fondness for eloquence 

The emir Muhammad was extremely fond of eloquence and partial to the 
company of literary men. One of his clients came several times to him 
asking for a post, wittily expressing his desire and proceeding gently in the 
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matter. So he [the emir] told him: ‘Nothing has given us a better idea of 
your ability than what we have seen in your excellent approach in the letters 
you have regularly sent us. Now if you are the author, you have done well. 
If thanks to your good design and excellent choice you have selected some¬ 
one to do that for you, then you have done so with great care and excelled 
in determination. Whichever of the two is correet, you are appreeiated by us 
and we hope that the refinement of your letters will be shown in the excel- 
lenee of your service. We appoint you in expectation and anticipation. Look 
to your good fortune and get the most from it, for rarely does a man begin 
well without finishing well and his attainment being lauded.’ 

[113.BS1 Muhammad and the poet al-RTyadr 

The poet Abti’l-Yusr, known as ‘al-RryadI’, when things became difficult for 
him in the East and he eould not find a way to survive, came to al-Andalus 
with a [forged] letter in the name of Ibn al-Shaykh in Syria and others from 
there, inviting him [the emir] to assume the caliphate and saying that his rule 
in the East was nigh.'*^ Now when he came to the emir Muhammad - God 
have merey on him - he realized that here was a fraudster trying to beg a 
living but he ordered that he be well looked after. After a long while, letters 
arrived from him seeking an audience after his long stay. The emir esteemed 
the letters highly and found them elegantly written. But he summoned 
Hashim to him and said: ‘Alas! This is a man looking for his living and he 
has come up with this trick. If we believe him and answer him positively on 
account of his letters, we will become a joke and a laughing stock with the 
Banu Hashim [the ‘Abbasids]. If we call him a liar and deny him after 
having entertained him, there will be great reproaeh for our ingratitude. 
We think what he has written is well composed and elegantly expressed. 
Had he written it in his own name, it would have deserved our acknowl¬ 
edgement, and merited reward, he being far from his home and having trav¬ 
elled far.’ So he ordered that he should be given five hundred dinars of full 
weight and a letter which contained only the words: In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful. 

[114.RS1 Muhammad ibn Waird’s journey with al-Riyadr 

Muhammad ibn Walld the jurisprudent told us: ‘He [Abti’l-Yusr] left 
Cordova and I accompanied him for the East, taking the same route.He 
was certainly a most erudite man, well versed in various disciplines. After 
we had erossed the Straits, he told me his story and what had happened. 
Then he opened the letter in front of me and all that it contained was the 
phrase: In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. He began to 
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reiterate his admiration at the cleverness of the emir Muhammad, saying: 
“These are the Umayyads 1 know - they cannot be blamed nor yet 
deceived!’” 

[115.BS1 Muhammad ibn Waird’s misfortune 

Now when al-Riyadi got to Cairo its ruler knew about him and ordered his 
imprisonment. Muhammad ibn Walld said: ‘We learned what had happened 
to him and we felt it our duty as his companions to visit him and console 
him. So after I and three others from al-Andalus had finished the Friday 
prayers we went to find out where he was. We asked where the prison was 
and they directed us to it. We got to the gate and asked about him. They told 
us where he was and we entered, calling for him. But he said to us: “Are you 
in custody too?” Why do you say so? we replied. “Whoever enters does not 
leave without the Sultan’s order.” We thought he was joking. Then we 
started to worry and made to leave but the guards pushed us back. Oh we 
were the most unfortunate and unhappy of men! We knew no one there and 
no one knew us. That was our lot until we managed to raise our plight with 
[Abu Ibrahim Isma‘Il] al-MuzanI the jurisprudent, stating our good conduct 
and saying that we had come to study under him.'** So he went several times 
to the ruler of Egypt to make our case until with the help of God we were 
released.’ 

[116.RS1 Al-Waird ibn Gbanim writes to Muhammad 

Al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanim wrote to the emir Muhammad, 
saying: The generosity of the emir — God preserve him — exceeds all thanks 
and his bounty surpasses the limits of diffusion. When I try to give thanks for 
what has been heaped on me and recognise what I have received I cannot. 
But I must despite that, give thanks and try to serve you. I do so because of 
benefits already received and others yet anticipated and I find myself 
‘encamped’ between the two and relying on them. God can be the trans¬ 
former of the lives of his servants who obey him and are grateful to him 
from the abode of misery to that of happiness, from trials and tribulations 
to permanent rest. 

[117.BS1 Muhammad replies 

So the emir wrote to him: Truly God is All-Grateful and loves those who are 
grateful. You have asked and you have been heard. Every letter gets an 
answer. 

Then in a few days, he appointed him a minister. 
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[118.RS1 Muhammad’s reign 

Muhammad ascended the throne on Thursday, 3 Rabi ‘ II in the year 238/22 
September 852. He ruled for thirty-four years. 

[119.BkSl His death 

He died on Friday 1 Rabi‘ I in the year 273/6 August 886, at the age of 
sixty-seven."*^ 

[120.BS1 Al-Mundhir (273-275/886-888) 

The emir al-Mundhir ibn Muhammad was absent one day in the province 
ikura) of Rayya in a eampaign on which the emir Muhammad had dis- 
patehed him when the news of his father’s death reaehed him. He made 
a forced mareh and hurried baek along his route until he arrived in Cordova 
on Sunday 3 RabT' 7/8 August able to attend the funeral of his father and to 
pray for him that day together with the ministers. Hashim (ibn ‘ Abd al-‘Aziz) 
lamented like one overcome with great anxiety and extreme grief, imitating 
the lines of Abu Nuwas:*° 

How can I console my heart, Muhammad! 

God forbid! What benefit I received from you! 

Why did others who live on not die? 

Why was the draught of death not given to me instead?^^ 

But al-Mundhir resented that and thought that he was being referred to. 
He ordered his arrest and killed him, as is mentioned at length elsewhere. 

[121.RS1 His death at Bobastro 

Al-Mundhir lived but two years, during whieh time he did not realize - so 
short was his reign and the dwindling of his days - how the stitehing of his 
kingdom was eoming apart despite his determination and resolve to prevent 
that. Until death took him while he was besieging Bubashtir, Bobastro, 
on the night of Saturday 13 Safr 275/29 June 888, when he was forty-six 
years old. 

[122.BkSl ‘Abdallah (275-300/888-912) 

Then the emir ‘Abdallah became ruler on Saturday, the day of his brother’s 
demise. The troops had grown tired of the long siege so as soon as they 
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heard of the death of al-Mundhir the detachments from the various prov¬ 
inces (kuwar) and tribal delegations streamed away on all sides. He (the 
emir) ordered them to hold firm but no one did so. So he retired, fearing an 
attack by the enemy and had his brother al-Mundhir lain before him. He was 
advised to bury him but declined to do so until he had brought him to 
Cordova to bury him with his forefathers in the palace. 

Then during his reign, matters became critical and after having 
been almost resolved went the other way. His contingents fell out and their 
leaders were unable to aid him. He maintained a show of strength and a 
display of asceticism, was sparing with the financial reserve of the believ¬ 
ers, safeguarding it and looking after it for them, since the tax revenues had 
greatly declined due to the power of the rebels on all sides. He reduced the 
pay of the military contingents and the numbers of those who remained in 
his service.Disorder reigned everywhere and the power of Ibn Hafsun 
came to such a point, well known and recorded, that he became master of 
the fortress of Buldy, Poley/Aguilar, but a day’s march from Cordova. His 
cavalry invested the outlying areas, appearing every morning around the 
city, coming and going to the ruins of Secunda and the Fajj al-Md’ida, 
without resistance.Matters came to such a state that as Ibn Hafsun and 
his cavalry traversed the pass which overlooks Cordova, one of the bravest 
of his men crossed over the bridge and hurled his spear which struck the 
statue above the gate, then rode back to join his companions. This disas¬ 
trous situation continued for twenty-five years but was alleviated somewhat 
towards the end of his (the emir’s) reign by his general Abu’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Abda, who achieved some notable victo¬ 
ries against Ibn Hafsun and other rebels, taking revenge and defeating 
them. He forced Ibn Hafsun to give up the fortress of Poley and compelled 
some areas to the east to pay taxes and made peace with other groups on 
condition that they pay the taxes imposed upon them but letting them retain 
their status. 

[123.BS1 His eloquence 

The emir ‘Abdallah made many eloquent pronouncements and poems on 
love and asceticism the like of which were not made by, nor attributed to, 
his predecessors. 

[124.RS1 ‘Abdallah writes to Ibn Abr ‘Abda 

On the day of id, he wrote to the general Ahmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Abl 
‘Abda] al-Qa’id: Now, put your trust in God, blessed and exalted be He, 
and have confidence in Him in all your affairs and your activities on the 
March. It will be protection against all harm and attainment of all desire. 
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Be most vigilant and careful during the days of the Feast (against attack) 
and God will be the best Protector for he is the All Merciful. 

[125.BkSl He dictates a letter to one of his governors 

Once he dictated a letter to one of his governors: Now if your attention to and 
close concern for what we have entrusted you, were as impressive as your 
letters and the effort you put into them, you would be the most capable, most 
careful and most prudent of our men! So write less of matters of no use and 
consequence and put your concern, thought and effort into those matters that 
will show, God willing, your ability and concern. Peace [be upon you\ 

[126.RS1 A love poem of ‘Abdallah 

He composed the following on love: 

Woe O woe! - the black-eyed fawn 
before whom all pretence of shame departs. 

Pier rosy cheeks 

Seem brushed by flowers and spice. 

When a rod of willow bends and turns 
Her dark pupil shows in the white of the eye. 

And the purity of my love is hers 

so long as night pursues day, and day pursues night. 

[127.BS1 His poem on asceticism 

He composed the following on asceticism: 

O you for whom death waits: 
how long will hope distract you? 

How long will you ignore the fall 
which is almost upon you? 

Have you forgotten about redemption? 

Then, no redemption for the heedless! 

Oh! How vainly occupied you are with objects of desire: 
a distraction which will not endure. 

It is like your life has never begun 
and your death will never end.^^ 
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Synopsis 

[128] ‘Abd al-Rahmdn III (300-350/912—961) - he restores the emirate to 
strength - he rebuilds the fortress of Ibn Hafsun - he subdues Tangiers, 
Ceuta, etc. - his reliance upon Najda al-HTrJ — subsequent defeat of the 
emir in the ‘campaign of omnipotence’ 326/938 — his great building pro¬ 
jects — the outstanding men of his court. 

[129-130] His scornful letter to Ahmad al-QurashJ. 

[131—133] ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Jawhar’s letter and poem to him - ‘Abd 
al-Malik’spoem on the narcissus - ‘Abd al-Malik’spoem on his wife. 

[134-137] Some lines to the emir by Ismd ‘Tl ibn Badr — the emir’s reply - 
more lines by Ismd ‘Tl on the emir. 


* 

[128.BkS] ‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-350/912-961) 

Concerning ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah the emir:' he 
beeame ruler when eivil strife had broken out all over al-Andalus and revolt 
was in full swing everywhere. But he took over the kingdom with fortune 
on his side. He came up against no enemy who opposed him or rebelled 
against him, whom he did not vanquish and whose territory he did not 
seize. 

He conquered al-Andalus city by city and killed their defenders, humili¬ 
ated their citizens and destroyed their forts, imposing heavy fines on those 
who survived and oppressed them severely by appointing tyrannical gover¬ 
nors until the land submitted to him and the troublemakers gave in to him. 
Ibn Hafsun died in his fortress and his son Sulayman was killed in battle. His 
other sons and family sought peace and he gave them safe eonduct. They 
entered the ranks of his army. He took Bobastro, rebuilt it and re-fortified it, 
destroying all other forts around. 
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It is said that he (‘Abd al-Rahman) kept it prepared for himself and his 
children to take refuge because of a prediction that an uprising would break 
out in al-Andalus by dissenters {khawdrij) who would attack the population, 
destroy the country, kill its men and enslave its women and children until 
everywhere was consumed by destruction. Only those secure in fortresses 
would survive or those who could take to the sea. It would be destruction 
followed by apocalyptic catastrophe after which there would be no recovery 
and no survival. Only God knows best: He is the Ultimate Refuge. 

The reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman continued for fifty years of lasting glory 
and all-conquering dominion. He overcame the lands to the East and the 
West and defeated the [Christian] foe and subdued them, putting his coun¬ 
try to waste and demolishing his forts without heed, never meeting defeat 
nor finding failure in his affairs. 

Things came to such a point that God enabled him to conquer the great 
cities and enduring fortresses in the land across the [Mediterranean] sea like 
Ceuta, Tangiers and their like. Their populations accepted his authority and 
he appointed governors over them, sent garrisons which he reinforced with 
vast armies, sent in fleets which landed in the country of the Berbers, whose 
rulers he defeated and who were obliged to hide securely or remain obedi¬ 
ent and servile or take flight. Those who had opposed him came over to him: 
their aspirations were vested in him; they supported him in his fight and 
aided his victory. Those among his enemies who called for his death and 
recoiled from friendship now did their utmost to please him. 

His power became so strong that had he persevered he would have - with 
the help of God - subdued the East as well as the West. But - God forgive 
him - he turned to worldly pleasure, became overburdened with pride and 
was devoted to pleasure instead of toil. He sought the help of the incompetent 
and annoyed the noble class by favouring the base - like Najda [ibn Husayn] 
al-Hlrl and his coarse companions.^ He gave him command of his army and 
entrusted him with major matters. He compelled the leaders of the military 
contingents, the leading generals and ministers, Arab and others, to submit to 
his orders and show obedience to his command and authority. 

Najda was like others of his ilk - misguided, disdainful and stupid. His 
principal officers and the leaders of the contingents blamed him for their 
defeat in the campaign of 326/938, called the ‘campaign of omnipotence’ 
(ghazdt al-qudra) because of the elaborate preparation involved and the 
large number of troops. Yet he (the emir) was disastrously defeated and the 
enemy pursued them for several days, taking many prisoners and killing 
others at every stage of the way. Only a small part of the army, whose offic¬ 
ers managed to rally under their banners (alwiya), escaped to their towns.^ 

After that he never took to the field again in person but devoted himself 
to pleasures and his building programme - on which he spent a phenomenal 
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amount, unsurpassed by bis predecessors and those wbo came after bim: 
accounts of wbicb are too well known to relate. 

Around bim at bis court be gathered eminent men and outstanding secre¬ 
taries (kuttdb), forming a civil service the like of which had never served 
another monarch. The excellence of their literary talent and the breadth of 
their understanding were combined with upright conduct and exemplary 
lives. They were men like: Musa [ibn Muhammad] ibn Hudayr the cham¬ 
berlain, ‘Abd al-HamId ibn Basil, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Jawhar, IsmaTl ibn 
Badr, Ibn Abl Tsa the judge and Mundhir ibn SaTd [al-Balltitl] who was the 
leading light of his time for his religious knowledge { ‘ilm), literary knowl¬ 
edge (adab) and for the excellence of his sermons. His secretary Tsa ibn Put 
ays wrote most eloquentlyThere are many others for whom there is not 
space enough to give an account and describe their virtues - God forgive us 
and forgive them and have mercy on them and on us. 

[129.RS1 One of his best letters 

Among the letters of ‘Abd al-Rahman commander of the faithful al-Nasir 
is his letter to Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-QurashI, pouring scorn upon him while 
he was fighting Muhammad ibn Hashim al-TujIbI at Saragossa which is 
without parallel.5 

[130.BS1 His letter to al-Qurashf 

Now truly we thought that our kindness to you has been beneficial to you but 
your natural disposition to insist on your own way gets the better of you ... 
Poverty was good for you: wealth made you a tyrant since you have never 
known it and become used to it. Was not your father a cavalryman with Ibn 
Hajjdj? And one of the lowest in his ranks. Were you not once a mere donkey 
driver (nakhkhds hamlr) in Seville? Then you came to us and we took you in 
and helped you and honoured you and made you a friend. We appointed 
your father a minister. We put you in charge of all of our cavalry. Then we 
put you in charge of our Upper March. But you have not carried out our 
orders nor heeded us. And yet you put yourself forward as a candidate for 
caliph. By what descent and lineage?! 

A poet has said about such as you: 

You are the left-overs of the left-over! 

Silk (khazz) is not sack-cloth (khaysli). 

If you are from Quraysh 
marry within Quraysh. 



But if you are a Cairene Copt: 
why such pretension?^ 
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Was not your mother Hamduna the witch and your father a leper and 
your grandfather the doorman of Hawthara ibn ‘Abbas who spliced rope in 
his entrance hall (ustuwdn) and wove esparto grass at the door of his 
house?"^ God curse youl God curse the one who advised us to help you! You 
scoundrel! You leper! You son of a dog and son of a bitch. Take yourself off 
despised one! 

[131.BkSl ‘Abd al-Malik’s letter 

When ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Jawhar was governor of Ecija he wrote to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Nasir li-din illah while the latter was still a boy, writing at the 
head of the letter: To Abu ’l-Mutarrif my lord, from his humble servant. 
Underneath he wrote: 

May your happiness persist 
despite all envy. 

May my soul protect you from all harm 
At all times. 

May you ascend for ever. 

Let your supreme power gainsay all limits. 

I write to you and the heat of my longing 
is straining my endurance. 

My tears flow 

and change what my hand has writ, 

through my separation, my absence 
my loneliness, my solitude. 

He who has tasted separation 
has tasted death, to the dregs; 

has seen it openly, 
has seen the end coming. 

If I recall the friendship that prevailed 
and the pleasure of seeing you 

and how noble was your smiling face 
when it shone at our meeting 
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Then I cannot contain the sorrows 
which prolong my obsession. 

[O you whose charms have seized all hearts 
who unites all qualities naturally without effort 

Although you are apart, my love is with you, inseparable 
I have lost the light of your face, but not its memory]^ 

May you be safe and live happily to reach your zenith 
and let your begrudgers brood. 

Pity them, if you reach the heights 
and they misfortune. 

Then peace be upon you, always, my lord.^ 

[132.BkSl ‘Abd al-Malik on the narcissus 

One of the best things ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Jahwar wrote was about the narcis¬ 
sus (al-narjis): 

We have sent you a fresh narcissus 
whose colour is like a lover consumed. 

It bears the scent of the beloved on meeting 
and the pallor of the lover on parting.‘^ 

[133.RS1 ‘Abd al-Malik on his wife 

About his wife whom he hated because of her bad behaviour and about whom 
there are various extraordinary stories and whom he finally left, he wrote: 

Who will breaks the bonds 
and untie the knotted cord? 

Who will save the one who falls 
into the bottomless pit 

Truly, I was afflicted by the vilest one 
under high heaven 

I was tricked by a snake 
who cut off my tongue 

If you had seen her 

you would have begged God to get rid of her 
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Since my eyes first saw her 
She has never looked contented 

Years begin and end 

but her provocations go on and on 

Her family are vile 
all equally filthy and ugly 

Were it not for shame 
I would spit in their wrinkled faces! 

Cursed be the day I met them! 

Fornicater! Son of a whore!^^ 

You trapped me! You deceived me! 
then renounced me! 

This was not what I expected 
as repayment for my old friendship. 

[134.BkSl Isma‘ri ibn Badr’s verses to ‘Abd al-Rahman III 

Among the verses addressed to al-Nasir ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad 
by Isma‘Il ibn Badr the secretary, were the following: 

/ blame the separation that stops my eyes from closing: 
that keeps me from the one I love, 

One sleeps next to one’s companion happily 
but I sleep amid hot tears. 

When morning dawns our troops escort us, 
from one place to another. 

Then my heart moves off like a stranger; 
without it my body suffers doubly. 

I traverse waste after desert waste 

seeking the approval of the imam of the Occident: 

he who can never rest until 
he is caliph of the Orient. 

Wine is lawful -tome- 

and agreeable after your conquest of two forts 

All cares have gone 

and the debtors have paid up. 
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This bounteous sea reminds me of you, 
replenished by the storm from above 

The great overflow of waves which link 
the two horizons, yearn for you. 

But if their crests are mixed with bitter salt water 
those who come to drink will not enjoy. 

For your generosity is the sea of sweet water, 
showering us with gold and silver! 

So live in happiness and joy in a kingdom that lasts 
as long as the stars shine down!^^ 

[135.BkSl ‘Abd al-Rahman’s lines on wine 

As for his lines: Wine is lawful and all cares have gone: the commander of 
the faithful ‘Abd al-Rahman when he undertook his second campaign swore 
that he would not sit with his drinking companions until he had captured a 
fortress. But he captured two which belonged to Ibn Hafsun so these lines 
were written to him. 

On another occasion the commander of the faithful, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
wrote to lsma‘Il, who wrote to him: 

You sent me a flask of wine 
But decreed that it stays unopened 

I am still desirous of it 

So will you still permit it to the one who waits? 

King, whose face is a light 
which ever illuminates my darkness 

As if its brightness illumines the dawn 
in the depths of the night: 

A sea of generosity, of unending sweetness 
overwhelms the bitter waters 

Who will recall for me a day of distress 
from which no one who experienced its trouble escaped 

the shining armour, which all who saw 
thought the blaze of lamps 

Do not forget your client in the dint 
Remember him in the heat of battle.^'* 
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[136.BkSl ‘Abd al-Rahman’s reply 

So the commander of the faithful replied: 

How could anyone who suffers 
the pain of love as I do 

expect an instant of rest 
or drink wine mixed with water? 

If a stone suffered my woes 
it would be as fragile as glass 

As you well know, I had time for pleasure 
and was free of troubles 

Now, absent from my beloved 
Ifeel the pains which are incurable 

The rose increases my sadness 
and the lily makes me restless. 

My nights, so beautiful once 
are worse than the ugliest faces 

Do not expect what you ask 

until the anxiety has gone from my mind.‘^ 


[137.RS1 Isma‘ri’s verses on ‘Abd al-Rahman III 

About the commander of the faithful, ‘Abd al-Rahman - God, exalted be 
He, have mercy on him - he composed: 

His fingertips caress his scorpion locks 
intending to sting his lover’s heart. 

His moustache is like the waxing crescent moon 
traced in musk by a skilful hand. 

His face is like the southern sun 
veiled by the dark shades of night. 

His cheeks are a garden of fiowers 
where the lily outshines the anemone. 

When he turns he looks like a beautiful statue; 
and when he smiles it is like a shaft of lightning.^^ 
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Summit of beauty! You are my desire! 

How can my fluttering heart bear it! 

God has decreed this love you see 

and I cannot find a way to deny the Creator’s decree 

Say to the caliph of Umayya, 

the flood of whose gifts can never be stopped: 

You have made al-Mansur and al-Rashldforgotten men! 

You have shown up aTMahdJ and al-Wdthiq! 

You have equalled the former caliph and imam 
your ancestor ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Should I then, abandon myself to misery, 
after having being bound to you so closely?‘^ 

Here finishes what has been collected in this compilation of the 
accounts on the conquest of al-Andalus and its emirs. Thanks be to God 
most deserving of thanks and blessing on our lord Muhammad His prophet 
and servant! 
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Introductory words, phrases and headings given in coloured 
thulth and their location in Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 
Arabic text, page number and line. 


[1] blue, 2:6 

[2] red, 2: 10 ^ 

[3] black,2:13 jlSj 

[4] blue, 3:11 

[5] blue, 4:9 

[6] blue, 5:14 

[7] black, 7:5 

[8] red, 9:8 

[9] black, 13:13 

[10] black, 14:8^ 

[11] black, 14:12 

[12] red, 15:6 

[13] blue, 16:6 

[14] blue, 16:11 

[15] red, 17:8 c!*'tj> jd 

[16] blue, 19:7^1 

[17] red,21:6Mj:!'Jjia 

[18] blue, 22:1 

[19] red, 23:15 

[20] blue, 25:8 tj'^ 

[21] red, 28:11 

[22] blue, 29:9 

[23] black, 29:11 ^ aU-u. ij 

[24] black, 30:11 c? Cm SIj> 

[25] red, 35:15 
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[26] blue, 36:7 

[27] black, 36:11 

[28] red,42:15^4^liJ^'-«la 

[29] blue, 44:1 J 

[30] red, 44:9 

[31] blue, 45:4 

[32] blue, 46:8 6^' Cm Cm^J' 4^ 

[33] red, 48:2 

[34] black, 48:15 Ji 

[35] black, 50:1 

[36] black, 51:1 

[37] red, 54.6 ‘du.ii. jjc. 

[38] blue, 56:3 

[39] red, 59:4 Jli 

[40] black, 63:4 

[41] black, 67:125"JJ 

[42] blue, 72:14 Ji 

[43] blue, 75:15 

[44] red, 76:6 Ji 

[45] blue, 79:5 Ji 

[46] black, 79:11 Ula 

[47] blue, 83:3 Ji 

[48] red, 84:4 

[49] blue, 85:14‘^^'25"J 

[50] red, 90.9 Ula 

[51] blue, 94:16 Ula 

[52] red, 95:7 Ji 

[53] blue, 96:7 Ida 

[54] red, 97:1 Ji 

[55] blue, 100:11 

[56] red, 101:1 2^ 

[57] blue, 101:5 

[58] red, 101:6 

[59] blue, 101:15 Ula 

[60] black, 105:iJ^f^ 

[61] black, 105:12 C^' 

[62] blue, 106:3 

[63] red, 109:10 

[64] blue, 110:9 

[65] black, 111:15 

[66] black, 112:9 
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[67] black, 112:14 

[68] blue, 114.16 

[69] black, 116:2 

[70] black, 116:6 

[71] black, 116:14 ^ 

[72] black, 116:16 

[73] red, 117:9 

[74] blue, 118:9 

[75] blue, 120:4 

[76] blue, 120:5 c^j' 

[77] red, 120:8 ^ 

[78] blue, 120:9 

[79] red, 120:12 jSij 

[80] blue, 120:16 

[81] red, 121:1 jSij 

[82] blue, 121:14 

[83] red, 124:10‘*’‘^->(“’^tj^(*^'->^'^'<j^J 

[84] blue, 126:3 >-12 

[85] red, 126:15 

[86] black, 127:7 cl=-j^'j 

[87] black, 127:16 

[88] black, 129:1 ^jj 

[89] blue, 129:11 

[90] red, 130:13 

[91] blue, 131:5 

[92] black, 132:5 (>j 

[93] blue, 133:10 

[94] red, 134:1 t>j 

[95] black, 134:13 

[96] black, 135:9 ■*’ ch o^J' ^ j:“VI <jl£j 

[97] black, 135:14 

[98] black, 136:1 

[99] black, 136:9 

[100] black, 136:12 j-'j 

[101] blue, 137:15(^'tl«t>^J^'^ 

[102] red, 138:10 

[103] blue, 138:12 

[104] red, 139:12 

[105] blue, 139:14 

[106] black, 140:12 

[107] red, 141:5 

[108] black, 141:14 lw Ljl^j 
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[109] blue, 141:15 

[110] red, 142:3 

[111] blue, 144:1 

[112] red, 145:6^ 

[113] blue, 146:2 

[114] red, 146:14 

[115] blue, 147:7 Ua 

[116] red, 148:5 ^ 

[117] blue, 148:13 

[118] red, 148:15 Jjj 

[119] black, 149:1 

[120] blue, 149:5 Cm j^' C^j 

[121] red, 149:16 

[122] black, 150:6 

[123] blue, 152:1 

[124] red, 152:3 

[125] black, 152:8 

[126] red, 152:14 

[127] blue, 153:5 

[128] black, 153:11 cm Cm 4?=- l-b 

[129] red, 156:15 4^t>a 

[130] blue, 157:1 

[131] black 158:4 4^=1^ 

[132] black, 159:7 lw 41^1 ^ Jja t>j 

[133] red, 159:12 

[134] black, 160:10 jjj ijj Lxi^j 

[135] black, 162:9 “djaU 

[136] black, 163:8 ji-l -SJI 

[137] red, 164:1 J4“’ Cm^J^ 
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The governors {walin, pi. wulah) of al-Andalus 

1. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Musa ibn Nusayr (94-97/712-713-716) 

2. Ayyub b. Habib al-Lakhml (97/716) 

3. al-Hurr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Thaqali (97-100/716-719) 

4. al-Samhb. Malik al-Khawlani (100-102/719-721) 

5. ‘Anbasa b. Suhaym al-Kalbl (102-107/721-726) 

6. ‘Udhrab. ‘Abdallah al-Fihrl (107/726) 

7. Yahya b. Salama al-Kalbl (107-110/726-728) 

8. Hudhayfa b. al-Ahwas al-QaysI (110/728) 

9. ‘Uthman b. Abl Nis‘a al-Khath‘amI (110-111/728-729) 

10. al-Haytham b. ‘Ubayd al-KilabI (111/729-730) 

11. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Ashja‘i (111-112/730) 

12. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah al-Ghafiql (112-114/730-732) 

13. ‘Abd al-Ma’lik b. Qatan al-Fihn (114-116/732-734) 

14. ‘Uqba b. al-Hajjaj al-SalulI (116-123/734-741) 

15. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qatan al-Fihn (second time 723/741) 

16. Balj b. Bishr al-Qusliayn (123-124/741-742) 

17. Tha ‘laba b. Salama al-Amill (124-125/742-743) 

18. Abti’l-Khattar al-Husam b. Dirar al-Kalbl (125-127/743-745) 

19. Thawaba b. Salama al-JudhamI (127-129/745-746) 

20. Yusufb. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Fihrl (129-138/746-756) 
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Ma’idat Sulayman, the ‘Table of Solomon’: what was it? 

According to Ibn Hayyan’s source quoted by al-Maqqan and partly quoted 
by the Akhbdr majm'ua (ll.BkS) after capturing Toledo Tariq found the 
city abandoned. He left the Jews in charge, and accompanied by some of his 
men, pursued the fugitives beyond Guadalajara to a town in a mountainous 
area (through Fajj Tariq, Tariq’s Pass) called madinat al-md ’ida, ‘the town 
of the table’. There he found the ‘table’ (md’ida) of Solomon - where it had 
been taken by the Visigothic clergy or nobility. Williams, who was one of 
the first art historians to investigate the story of the ‘table’, followed the 
suggestion of Lafliente y Alcantara that this unidentified al-Ma ’ida might 
be in the town of Olmedo north of Avila which at one stage had been called 
Almet. According to Ibn al-Qutiya, Tariq went (north) through the pass 
which came to bear his name and into Galicia. However Ibn Hayyan 
also says that the ‘table’ was placed on the ‘altar of the church of Toledo’ 
(madhbah kanistat Tulaytula) and ‘there the Muslims seized it’. This must 
have been the main church of Toledo - the Basilica of Santa Maria. 

Then the account in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a continues with a description of 
the object: min zabarjada khadrd’ hdfdtuhd minhd wa urjuluhd, wa-lahd 
thaldtha-mi ’a rijil wa-khamsa wa sab ‘un rijl... Lafuente y Alcantara says 
the table had three hundred and seventy-five hordesypies, ‘sides {hdfa) and 
feet {rijiy of green emerald. Ibn Hayyan, also quoted by al-Himyari, says: 
wa ’l-md ’ida khadrd ’ min zabarjada, hdfdtuhd minhd wa urjuluhd, wa-kdna 
lahd thaldtha-mi’a wa-khamsa wa sittun rijl ... which Levi Provencal 
renders: ‘cette table etait de coleur verte et faire d’une seule emeraude dans 
laquelle on avait taille ses faces et ses pieds, ceux-ci etaient au nombre de 
trois cent soixante-cinq ...’. Al-MaqqarT includes the same quotation in his 
account of the capture of Toledo. 

The text says zabarjad, chrystolite, not zumurrud, emerald. Chrystolite 
is a silicate of magnesium and iron whose colour can vary from olive green 
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to yellow. Its name depends on its colour but it is usually called chrysoberyl 
by jewellers. However, both terms may have been used with the meaning of 
‘emerald’. Nevertheless, if was really made ‘entirely of emerald’, the stone 
may actually have been malachite or bright green serpentine which was 
available at several spots in the peninsula, such as the Barranco de San Juan 
at Granada. 

The ‘Table of Solomon’ was perhaps the piece of loot captured by the 
Muslims which most aroused the fascination of subsequent historians: 
descriptions of the md ’ida are given in all accounts of the capture of Toledo. 
More detail is given by the anonymous author of the Kitdb al-haddyd who 
says: ‘... the table was a blend (khiltayn) of gold and silver on which there 
were three bands (atwdq) of pearls, rubies and chrystolite.’ The same author 
says that it was ‘found in the House of the Kings along with twenty-four 
crowns, equivalent to the number of their kings. Each crown bore the name 
of its owner, his age and the number of years he had ruled. ’ This is a descrip¬ 
tion of the votive crowns of the Visigothic monarchs, quite a number of 
which survive. They formed part of the extraordinary ‘Treasure of Guarrazar’ 
discovered near Toledo in 1858. The custom of offering votive crowns 
to temples was a pagan one taken over by the Byzantine emperors. The 
practice was introduced by the Visigoths during the reign of Recared 
(CE 586-601) and was continued by the Christian monarchs of the peninsula 
until the thirteenth century. 

Perhaps with discovery of 1858 in mind, Lafuente y Alcantara pointed 
out that the story of the table, altar or whatever it was, need not have been 
an invention of the Arab chroniclers, as the Visigoths were known to have 
had precious objects of considerable antiquity in their treasury. For example, 
Fredegarius Scholasticus (Fredegar) says that Sisenand (ce 631-636) asked 
Dagobert I (king of the Franks, ce 629-639) for help to depose Swinthila 
(ce 621-631), promising him a magnificent gold plate {missorium aureum) 
from the treasury, which had been given to Thurismund (ce 451-453) by the 
patriarch Accio, (and which Oliver y Hurtado suggested might have been 
the source of the ‘table’ story). Dagobert sent assistance and Sisenand was 
proclaimed ruler. He sent Dukes Amalaric and Verenand as emissaries 
to collect the gift. But the subjects of Sisenand rejected the demand and 
refused to hand it over. So the king gave two hundred thousand sueldos in 
compensation. Thus suggested Alfuente y Alcantara the ‘table’ was probably 
treasure of great value and perhaps of Byzantine origin. 

The apparent contradictions in the story are no doubt due to the existence 
of two sources, one Egyptian and the other mainly oral, Andalusl. Hernandez 
Juberias, who together with Rubiera has tried to make sense of the story, 
says that there were probably two valuable objects and one - or both - was 
probably moved around as the Muslim army approached Toledo, to try and 
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protect it. This is what Ibn al-HabIb (d. 238/853) says in his Kitdb al-ta ’rikh, 
whose few pages on al-Andalus contain what is probably the earliest surviv¬ 
ing account of the conquest by an AndalusI historian: “Abdallah ibn Wahb 
related to us that al-Layth ibn Sa‘d said that Tariq the client of Musa ibn 
Nusayr when he captured Toledo seized there the table of Sulayman ibn 
Da’ud, peace be upon him, encrusted with jewels, inlaid with gold and inset 
with pearls and rubies whose value no one could tell and another table of 
onyx {md ’ida ukhrd min jaz‘) also priceless.’ 

According to more information from Ibn Hayyan, quoted by al-Maqqan, 
the ‘table’ was in fact some kind of lectern or book-stand, albeit an elabo¬ 
rate one. His source here, Molina points out, seems to have been the 
Mukhtasar ta ’rikh al-Tabari of ‘ArTb. We are told that whenever a person 
died in Visigothic times leaving his wealth to the church, it was used to 
make ecclesiastical paraphernalia, such as tables {mawd’id) and lecterns 
(kardsT) of gold and silver on which the deacons and priests would carry 
copies of the Gospels (masdhif al-andJTl) and which would be placed open 
on the altars (madhdbih) on the occasions of feasts and festivals (a ydd). 
From this we can deduce that md ’ida was something different from both an 
altar (madhbah) and a lectern kursT (assuming the latter did not mean eccle¬ 
siastical throne/chair) and was placed on the altar to display a copy of the 
Gospels to further embellish the splendour of the altar{s) li’l-mubdhd 
bi-zTnatihd. This particular book-stand was extra-special according to Ibn 
Hayyan because one after another the Visigothic monarchs had vied to 
increase its splendour as they wished their capital {ddr al-mamlaka) to con¬ 
tain finer ornaments and furniture than any other. Here Ibn Hayyan intro¬ 
duces a passage, presumably from ‘ Arib because he says that the ‘tables and 
lecterns’ were made of precious metals: ‘... (the table) was fashioned 
{masugha) from pure gold and inlaid/encrusted (murassa ‘a) with the finest 
pearls, rubies and emeralds.’ This equally superb object is nevertheless not 
the emerald table with three hundred and sixty-five feet. 

The Arabic accounts seem to conflate two separate items - one made of 
gold and the other of some kind of green semi-precious stone - and one or 
both appears to have been something placed on the altar and used to display 
the Gospels. It may have been a kind of analogion - a stand used in the 
Orthodox Church to display open copies of the Gospels before the congre¬ 
gation. These are usually free-standing - which would account for the 
‘sides’ and ‘feet’ - but normally would not be placed upon the altar. 
According to one account, quoted by Gayangos, the ‘table’ was ornamented 
with several inscriptions in the Greek tongue. This came from the Kitdb 
al-ikhtifd’ fi akhbdr al-khulafd’ of Ibn ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Qurtubl. 

Another possibility is that it may have been a small altar-piece (Sp. tablas- 
relicario) like that of Alfonso X (1252-1284), still kept in the cathedral of 
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Seville, which stood on the altar on feast days. It is in three pieces - a 
triptych - and made of larch decorated with plaques of silver-gilt, enam¬ 
elled and decorated with emerald, amethyst, camelian, etc. The interior is 
divided into fifteen exquisitely decorated panels containing three hundred 
and twenty relics of the Virgin. 

Whatever this fabulous object was and whatever it was actually made of, 
al-Maqqan says that ‘Ishbdn [ibn Titush - Vespasian who was actually the 
father of Titus] the emperor of Rome who built Seville brought it from 
Jerusalem’ and that it was valued for the caliph al-Walld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
at one hundred thousand dinars and that finally ‘it is said that it is now (the 
time when he wrote) in Rome - but God knows best about that.’ In fact it 
seems to have been kept in the Umayyad treasury in Damascus, and prob¬ 
ably dismantled. Rubiera came upon a very interesting account in the Kitdb 
al-dhakhd ’ir wa ’l-tuhaf which says that when the town of Rahba was cap¬ 
tured in 452/1060 by the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo ‘Atlya ibn Salih, he 
found part of the treasury of al-Qa’im, the ‘Abbasid caliph (422^67/1031- 
1075). This included an object the description of which sounds like the 
famous ‘table’ and which had belonged to the Umayyads and before them, 
to the ‘Caesars’. According to Ibn Habib, the caliph al-Walld (not Sulayman) 
ordered the table be taken to pieces and the precious stones and material 
from which it was made deposited in the treasury. 

Gayangos (1840-1843), Appendix D and E; Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 27, n. 2; 245-247; Williams (1908), 16-26, 32, 34; 
al-Himyan/Levi-Provengal (1938) 132; al-Maqqan (1967) i, 
131, 263-264, 27; Rubiera (1980), 31; Anon/AM (1982), 23; 
Pareja Lopez (1990) iii, 459^60, ill. 446; Qaddumi (1996), 
paras. 209, 212; Ibn Habib (1991), (406), 141; (427), 147; 

Hernandez Juberias (1996), 245, 247; Molina (1998), 
61, n. 38; James (2009), 52. 
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I The Akhbar majmu ‘a 

1 I have used the Paris manuscript, and the editions of Lafuente y Alcantara 
and al-AbyM. The latter is the first edition by a native speaker of Arabic with 
many years of experience in editing manuscripts. It is a revision of the 1867 text, 
with corrections and alternative readings of both the printed text and the original 
as presented in the 1867 edition - some 130 ammendations in all. But it is clear 
from what al-AbyM says in his introduction that he saw neither the Paris manu¬ 
script nor any later manuscript copy like the Madrid copy, Anon/AM (1981), 
6 para. 2; 9, para. 2. 

2 Jones (1858); Torrey (1922); Gayangos (1840-43); Nichol (1975). 

3 See Manzano (1999) for a modem Arabist’s appraisal of the accounts of the 
invasion and their reliability and Collins (1989) especially chapters 2 and 3 for 
a Hispanist’s appraisal of the same sources. 

4 In De Slane’s catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
the manuscript, numbered 706 gets a very brief mention, De Slane (1883-1895), 
386. 

5 See for example, Moritz (1905) where a large number of North African and 
AndalusI manuscripts are reproduced. 

6 Ms Arabe 4484, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque du Roi. 

1 Ms Arabe 4485, Catalogus manuscriptorum arabicum. 

8 Gacek (2009), 277. 

9 Gacek (2009), 38, fig. 27. 

10 The manuscript has been foliated twice: once in pencil and once in ink. The folio 
numbers mentioned in this text are those given by Lafuente y Alcantara. 
Al-AbyM does not give folio numbers. 

II Composition, compilation, work, Gacek (2001), 8. 

12 Chrystis (2002), 182. 

13 Chalmeta(1973). 

14 Ibn Habib (1991), 136-149 and 82-85 of the Introduction. All of this was edited 
by Makki, see Makki (1957), 157-248. 

15 See Manzano (1999) for an interesting account of the origins of these feuds and 
subsequent ones probably arising out of disputes over land ownership and the 
consequences both for the history of the Umayyad emirate and the different 
treatment of the invasion and settlement by authors like al-RazI and Ibn Habib 
on one side and Ibn al-Qutlya on the other. 
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16 Despite a close examination of the manuscript, 1 was not able to determine 
the numbers of bi-folia. 1 thank Marie-Genevieve Guesdon of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and her colleagues for examining the manuscript again and suggesting 
the possibilty of senions, which were certainly used in book production in 
al-Andalus and North Africa, see Deroche (2006), 54. 

17 James (2009), 2. 

18 Deroche (2006), illus. 80, 266-267. This cover made up of boards covered with 
Ottoman marbled paper, seventeenth century, is of exactly the same type as that 
formerly on Paris BNF Arabe 1867. The manuscript was rebound some time 
ago, but the original covers are retained in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

19 Reinaud (1836), 6, n. 1. 

20 Dozy (1848-1851)1, 10-12. 

21 In the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid ms 4995 (cxix Ggl41) is a partial copy of 
Paris BNF Arabe 1867, the Akhbdr majmu ‘a, copied by Saavedra from a copy 
by Gayangos. 

22 According to Pedro Chalmeta, Emilio Garcia G6mez planned a new edition and 
translation of the text, which was supposed to be published in 1973 but never 
appeared, see Chalmeta (1973), 52-53. 

23 Ribera (1926), vii-xxxi, especially xii-xix. 

24 Sanchez Albomoz (1944). 

25 See Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 2-30/15^2; Anon/AM (1981), 13-36. 

26 See Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 30-101/42-94; Anon/AM (1981), 
36-92. 

27 See Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 101-116/94-106; Anon/AM (1981), 
92-106. 

28 See Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 116-153/106-133; Anon/AM (1981), 
106-135. 

29 See Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 154-165/133-142; Anon/AM (1981), 
135-143. 

30 The only work of Ibn Habib (d. 238/853) to have survived is one entitled Kitdb 
al-ta’nkh, the Universal History, which is known only from a solitary copy in 
the Bodleian Library (Ms 127). It was examined by Dozy who dismissed it as of 
little significance for the history of al-Andalus. Only a fraction of the text deals 
with the invasion of the Iberian peninsula. Makki, who edited the account, 
explained this by suggesting that the text was only notes made by a pupil of Ibn 
Habib and some additions by al-MaghamI (d. 286/899). The Bodleian manu¬ 
script was edited by Aguade, Ibn Habib (1991), 136-156; see his comments, 
82-85. 

31 His 1944 Ajbdr maymu'a has no cumulative bibliography nor index. All his 
references to the translations he used are given in the footnotes. 

32 Sanchez Albornoz (1942) hi, capitulo 1; (1944), 9. 

33 Sanchez Albornoz (1944), 12. 

34 He was also reproached for his statements that it was futile to try and discover 
either the sources of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a or who may have used them, Sanchez 
Albornoz (1976), 59. 

35 Chalmeta (1973), 54, 58-59. 

36 Chalmeta (1994), 50. 

37 £'/2nd i, 320-321; and in his Histoire de I’Espagne Musulmane iii, 505 and its 
Spanish translation by Garcia Gomez, Menendez Pidal (2001) v, 322. 

38 Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 173 and n. 27. 
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39 Sanchez Albomoz (1958). 

40 Guichard (1995), 292. 

41 Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 98-106; Guichard (1995), 293. 

42 Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 91; Guichard (1995), 293. 

43 Guichard (1995), 294 and n. 29. 

44 Oliver (2001b). She gives a comprehensive overview of the Akhbdr majmu'a 
and the problems which surround its contents and the suggested dates of compi¬ 
lation of its component parts. 

45 Molina (1989); (1998). 

46 Molina (1989), 540-541; and (1998), 65. 

47 Chalmeta (1973), 54; (1994), see his comments on Molina’s article of 1989, 50, 
n. 52. 

48 The part which he anticipated was the manuscript discovered among the papers 
of Spain’s best known scholar of al-Andalus Emilio Garcia Gomez after his 
death and published by the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid in 1999 in 
facsimile, Molina (1989), 516-517; Ibn Hayyan (1999). 

49 The Baydn was compiled by Ibn Tdharl a native of North Africa in the early 
eighth/fourteenth century, using sources some of which are now lost. The 
Cronica was a Portuguese translation - now lost - of a history the Akhbdr muluk 
al-Andalus of Ahmad al-RazI commissioned by King Denis of Portugal (CE 
1279-1325) and then retranslated from Portuguese into Spanish, Molina (1998), 
48^9. 

50 EIlnA i, 1296-1297; iii, 789-790. 

51 Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 38-39; 260-270; Molina (1989), 516-522; 541. 

52 Or yixoto-Akhbdr majmu 'a-Baydn al-mughrib, Molina (1989), 530-540. 

53 Molina (1989), 523-525. 

54 Molina (1989), 522. 

55 Jimenez de Rada was also the author of another Latin work on history based on 
Arabic sources, the Historia Arabum, known from two later printed editions of 
1603 and 1625. Among his sources were the Baydn al-mughrib of Ibn Tdharl 
and the al-Kdmil fi’l- ta’rTkh of Ibn al-AthIr, Ferre (1967); Anon/Catalan and 
Andres (1971); Jimenez de Rada/Lozano Sanchez (1974) Jimenez de Rada/ 
Fernandez Valverde (1987); Fernandez Valverde (1989); Molina (1998), 43. 

56 See Arie (1994), 367-378 for a concise account of the major historians of 
al-Andalus and their works. 

57 Molina (1989), 47. 

58 Molina (1989), 50-51. 

59 Molina (1989), 51. 

60 Oliver (2001a); (2001b); (2002a); (2002b). Her comments on Molina and Levi- 
ProvenQal are in her article (2001b), 89. 

61 Ribera (1926), xiv; Oliver (2001a), 552. 

62 For the full exposition of her theory on the question of the authorship of the 
Akhbdr majrnii ‘a, see Oliver (2001a). 

63 Ibn Tdharl (1951) 11, 41, 44; Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 328, n. 118. 

64 Oliver (2001a), 528-529. 

65 Oliver (2001a), 529; Anon/AM (1981), 76. 

66 Oliver (2001a), 529-30; Anon/AM (1981), 70-71. 

67 For an alternative interpretation of this incident, see Penelas (2002), 65, n. 148. 

68 Sanchez Albomoz (1974), 18-28; Oliver (2001a), 530-532. 

69 Sanchez Albomoz (1974), 18-28. 
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70 Sanchez Albomoz (1974), 18-28; Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 46-47. 

71 For a bibliography of the sources mentioning Tammam, see Oliver (2001a), 
531, n. 45. 

72 Oliver (2001a), 533-535. 

73 James (2009), 51, n. 18. 

74 Anon/AM (1981), 107. 

75 Ibn Dihya (1955), 133. 

76 Fierro (1999), 85. 

77 Ibn‘Idharl (1951) ii, 56-57. 

78 Ibn al-QuSya (1982), 39-40. 

79 al-Maqqarl (1968) hi, 20-21. 

80 Anon/AM(1981), 53. 

81 Abu Muhammad al-GhazI, if he is the person intended here, was a traditionist of 
Cordova who died inl99/814—15. At the beginning of the reign of ‘ Abd al-Rahman 
1 he went to the East and studied under Malik ibn Anas. He was one of the first to 
introduce the latter’s al-Muwatta ’ to al-Andalus. 

82 Anon/FA (1994), 71; Penelas (2002), 134. For another version which seems to 
be more correct, see Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 41. 

83 al-Maqqarl (1968) hi, 27-28; Ibn al-AthIr (1965-1978) v, 493-494. Ibn ‘Idharl 
quotes al-RazI but does not menton the escape Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 40-41. 

84 The most useful study of the Latin text is by Lopez Pereira, edited and translated 
into Spanish. But there is an admirable English translation and short study by 
Wolf, Lopez Pereira (1980); Wolf (1999), 111-160; 25-42. 

85 Collins (1989). 

86 Collins (1989), 27; 28, n. 17. 

87 There is some numismatic evidence to suggest that the kingdom was divided: 
coins minted in the name of one ruler, Achila appear to have circulated in the 
north and east (Narbonensis and Tarraconensis) at the same time as coins bear¬ 
ing Roderik’s name were minted in Toledo and what is now part of Portugal, 
Collins (1989), 32-33. 

88 Why not when written in Arabic script: u^ji urban - ulban ulyan? 
The sounds ‘r’ and ‘T are often transposed and difference between the characters 
ba ’ and ya ’ is only a matter of a dot? Ulyan/uliyan is one form of Julian(us); 
yulyan/yuliyan is another. Garcia Moreno also identifies the Urban of the Chronicle 
of 754 with Ulyan/Yulyan. [Let me take this opportunity to clarify a point on the 
same theme in James (2009) Appendix v, 150: it should read ‘the letters r and I are 
always interchangeable in the Romance languages...’, meaning that ‘1’ in one lan¬ 
guage is often pronounced ‘r’ in another, or a dialect e.g.: Castil. playa, (beach) 
Gallego, praia; Castil. me falta algo (1 lack/need something), Andaluz, me farta 
argo\, Garcia Moreno (1997), 1114; Penelas (2002), 7 and n. 12. 

89 Wolf (1999), section 84, 149; for the location of the battle, see Sumner (1980). 

90 Wolf(1999), section 86, 150. 

91 Wolf (1999), section 88, 152. 

92 Wolf (1999), section 94, 157-158. 

93 Wolf(1999), section 88, 154. 

94 al-Maqqarl (1968) hi, 27-28; Ibn al-AthIr (1965-1978) v, 493^94. 

95 Ibn Hayyan (1999), 158v-163r; Makki and Corriente (2001), 228-244. 

96 It is quoted by al-Maqqarl but his source is Ibn Dihya, see Ibn Dihya (1954), 
130-136; al-Maqqarl (1968) ii, 257-258. For Levi-ProvenQal’s opinion, see 
Levi-ProvenQal i, 253-254. 
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97 IbnDihya (1954), 133. 

98 Deroche (2006), illus. 37, 130. For coloured inks and pigments in MaghribI 
manuscripts, see 119-153. 

99 BS - blue script, BkS - black script, RS - red script. 

100 Three large pens for each of the three colours and a smaller one for the main 
text. 

101 Although the following evidence is much later, scribal practices can hardly 
have been very different; thus there are numerous instances in Morocco of 
several scribes working on a manuscript text at the same time. Ibn Rushd’s 
Bayan wa ‘l-tahsTl was copied in Fez in 1174/1760 at the order of Muhammad 
111 by four scribes who were each responsible for the copying and collation of 
a fifth of the twenty sections. The work was completed in two months and eight 
days, al-Mantinl (1991), 143 and 192-195. 

102 Ibn Hayyan (1999). 

103 Chalmeta(1973). 

104 Makki and Corriente (2001); Vallve and Ruiz Girela (2003). 

105 Makki (1973). 


2 The conquest and the rule of the governors of Damascus 

1 It is true that the text begins a brief account of undated events in the East during 
the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (65-86/685-705) but I take the 
reign of his successor al-Walld (86-96/705-715) as the real starting point of 
the accounts related on the conquest of North Africa and the Iberian penin¬ 
sula. 

2 As we have pointed out in the Introduction, three titles are given for the Akhbdr 
majmu ‘a. The first on folio 50 recto, the second on folio 50 verso and the final 
one as part of the colophon. All are different. 

3 ‘Abdallah ibn Zubayr, El 2nd i, 54-55; Abu Rashid Nafi‘ ibn al-Azraq 
al-Hanafl al-Hanzall was one of the leaders of the Kharijites. His followers 
were called the Azdriqa and formed the extremist wing of the movement. He 
was killed in 65/685; ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath was 
famous for his insurrection against al-Hajjaj in 80-82/699-701 or 80-83/ 
699-703. He died in 85/704, £:/2nd i, 810-811; hi, 715-719; vii, 877-878. 

4 The exact location and borders of IfrTqiya are unclear but it consisted of the 
former Roman provinces of Africa Proconsularis, and Byzacena with parts of 
Numidia Cirtensis, Numidia Militana, Mauritaia Sitifensis and Tripolitania, El 
2nd hi, 1047-1050; Talbot 1958, 176-177. 

5 ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Qays al-QurashI al-Fihrl, of the [Banu] Harith 
[ibn] Fihr, was the founder of Quairouan and died in battle against the Berbers 
in 63/685, £'/2nd x, 789-790; Abun-Nasr (1971), 68-69; ‘Abdallah ibn Sa‘d 
ibn Abl Sarh al-‘AmirI of the [Banti] ‘Amir [ibn] Luw’ayy defeated the 
Byzantine exarch Gregorious in the campaign of 25-27/646-648, in which 
‘Uqba participated, El 2nd i, 51-52. 

6 The Muslim city of Tunis was founded on the site of ancient Tunes, around 
80/699 after the Arabs destroyed Carthage fearing that a Byzantine fleet could 
retake it, £'/2nd x, 629-630. 

7 ‘Uqba was dismissed as governor of Ifnqiya by Mu‘awiya 1 (41-80/661-680) in 
53/673 but re-appointed by Yazid ibn Mu‘awiya (60-64/680-683) in 60/680. 
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8 The Awraba not Awruba were defeated by ‘Uqba. The spelling in the manu¬ 
script is Awrba, fol. 51r, £'/2nd iv, 790. 

9 The captives from ‘Ayn al-Tamr which lies some eighty miles west of Karbala’ 
(Kerbala) were some of the first to arrive in Madina. Their sons and grandsons 
became prominent figures in the subsequent history of Islam, £7 2nd i, 788-789. 

10 The Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il were an ancient group of tribes of the central, east and 
later north Arabia. Some of them played a part in the Islamic conquests of Syria 
and Iraq, £/2nd i, 262-264. 

11 Here and in [6.BS] Tariq’s name is given in large coloured thulth, first red then 
in black. 

12 Yullyan, Yulyan, Ulyan/Julian[us], £'/2nd iv, 790. 

13 Shishbirt and Ubba in the manuscript, fol. 51v. 

14 The manuscript says aghara ilayhi al-jazTra instead of ‘ala’l-jazTra. The mis¬ 
take is corrected in the margin of fol. 52v. where the word ‘ala is written with 
the rubric sahh meaning sahha, sahTh or sihah ‘correct’. 

15 In his long and distinguished career Joaquin Vallve has produced some contro¬ 
versial theories. In a paper delivered at the Real Academia de la Historia in 1989 
he attempted to show, on the basis of linguistic and historical evidence, that the 
main thrust of the invading Muslim force was through Cartagena on the eastern 
rather than on the southern Mediterranean coast of the peninsula. Although his 
remarks on the unreliability of many topographical names in Arabic sources are 
undoubtedly correct, few scholars have accepted his overall thesis. The 
Mozarabic Chronicle of 754 one of the earliest sources for data on the invasion 
composed in Toledo or Cordova certainly mentions Cadiz as the location of one 
major disembarkation, Vallve (1989); Wolf (1999) 54, 132. 

16 According to al-RazI and others quoted by al-Maqqarl, the battle began at 
WadT Laku in the kura of Shadhuna on Sunday 29 Ramadan!\9 July 711 and 
finished on Sunday 5 Shawwdl/26 July. But the author of the Path al-Andalus 
quotes Ibn Habib as more correct and says that it took place in August, al-Maqqarl 
(1968) i, 258, 259; Anon/FA (1994), 21-22 [19]; Penelas (2002), 15, but also 12, 
nn. 24, 25. 

17 Hulla min dhahab mukallala bi’l-durr wa’l-ydqut, rendered by Lafuente y 
Alcantara as ‘un manto tejido de oro y bordado de perlas y rubies ’, Anon/ 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 22; Anon/AM (1981), 19. 

18 Amydl, sing. mil. Lane says a mil was three or four thousand cubits, or around 
5166 English feet (1574 meters); Corriente gives ‘mile’ or ‘league’ for mil. Lane 
(1863-1893), Supplement, 3020 Corriente (1997X 517. 

19 Shaqunda £/2nd ix, 255. TarsayllTarsTl was a village near Cordova. The trees 
are called arz, sing, arza which can mean ‘cedars’ or ‘larches’, though Lafuente 
y Alcantara suggests in a note that they were pines (Sp. pinos) and that the wood 
existed until almost his own time. Cedars are rare in the peninsula so it seems 
more likely that they were in fact larch also called ‘Spanish cedar’. Larch is a 
species of conifer but deciduous of the genus larix. So Lafauente y Alcantara 
may have been right when he said ‘pines’. The Spanish word alerce, ‘larch’ is 
also derived from al-arza and larch forests were much more common in the 
Iberian peninsula than cedar. Like cedar, larch can be more than a meter in 
diameter and more than a hundred meters in height. It was larch that was used 
for the original ceilings of the Mosque of Cordova, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 23, note 1, 24; Williams (1908) ii, 58 nn. 1 and 2; Pezzi (1989) ‘alerze 
{alercey 43; Corriente (1997), 11. 
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20 The manuscript says Bab al-suwar, ‘the gate of the walls’, fol. 54 r. but it may 
be an error as the gate is called Bab al-sura from then on. Although sura is 
usually assumed to mean ‘picture’ it means ‘image’. What the Muslims called 
the Bab al-sura should be understood as the ‘Gate of the Statue’. This was pre¬ 
sumably a Roman sculpture over the town gate and one which had not been 
burnt for lime, the fate of much marble statuary in Christian times particularly if 
it was pagan. The statue was still in place in the time of the emir ‘Abdallah 
(275-300/888-912) since it is mentioned in the text of the Akhbdr majmu'a as 
being the object of attack by one of ‘Umar ibn Hafsun’s men. According to the 
Path al-Andalus it was the statue of a lion (Mrat al-asad). This information 
probably came from the Mukhtasar ta ’rikh al-TabarT of ‘Arib ibn Sa‘d, Molina 
(1999), 36 and n. 27; Penelas (2002), 14, n. 29.' 

21 ‘then, at that time’ - idh dhdk though Bab al-JazTra was the name given to the 
gate much later. 

22 The text says that the governor fled out of the ‘western gate’ or the Bab IshbTliya, 
‘Seville Gate’, and took refuge in the church of Shant Ajiluh which was identi¬ 
fied by Lafauente y Alcantara as S. Acisclo, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 
25, n. 1; for its location, see Arjona Castro (1997), 88-91. 

23 madmat al-balad. 

24 ‘imdra, well stocked with people. Lane, 2156. For another instance of this word 
used in the same way, see [80.BS]. 

25 ft was ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Musa who captured Tudmir on 4 Rajab 713/5 April 
713. The text of the peace agreement granted to Theodemir/Theudimer, which 
is regarded as genuine was signed by ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Musa, El 2nd x, 
585-586. 

26 Qatalbayra, Catalavera, was a village north of Cordova according to Lafuente y 
Alcantara; asfar, yellow, according to Lane, the word asfar is applied to a horse 
with the meaning of ‘sorrel’ but not unless it has a yellow mane and tail, Lane 
(1863-1893), 1699; Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 27. 

27 Appendix iii. 

28 According to Lafuente y Alcantara the place is situated north of Burgos, near to 
Villadiego and in his day had few inhabitants. In the text of the manuscript there 
is a gap at this point with the name inserted above and the rubric sahh. fol. 56r., 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 8. 

29 Madmat Shadhuna was the ancient Asido known to the Romans. The Arabs 
referred to it as Madmat Shadhuna, while the province was called Shadhuna, 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 19; £7 2nd ix, 176-177. 

30 Something like a covered battering ram or turtle (Ar. fukr, Sp. testudo) which 
could be propelled towards the wall of a town or fort, giving protection to troops 
underneath who could begin breaking through or mining the wall, see James 
(1978), 244, no. 29. 

31 asdh mdssah, lasdh mdssah, mortar; cement. Perhaps Latin ascice massa, ‘trowel 
mortar’, Corriente (1997), 480. 

32 safatmin khus, "una caja de hojas depalma’. Perhaps this has to do with the fact 
that the word also means scales of a fish thus a basket made of plaited leaves or 
bark could resemble fish scales. In the History of Ibn al-Qutlya the head of 
the rebels, al-‘Ala’ ibn al-MughIth, was said to have been sent to Makka in a 
safat, which I translated as ‘bag’ but in retrospect this was probably a basket. 
The Kitdb al-hiddyd gives several meanings for safa (pi. asfdt). It could be a 
basket of woven leaves or scented wood for luxury items but it is specifically 
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mentioned as a container or casket for precious stones and jewels, Wehr 306, 
khiis, palm leaves, khiisa, plaitwork of palm leaves; Anon/AM (1981), 27; 
QaddumI (1996), 436 and para. 38, 200, 201; James (2009), 73. 

33 According to Ibn Hayyan it was Musa who killed the former governor because it 
was said to him: If you take him alive, MughTth will reclaim him and the Christian 
will confirm the truth, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 31, n. 2. 

34 He died in Rajah 97/March 716. Perhaps he intended to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent, and that was the reason for his murder, as suggested in Anon/Lafuente 
y Alcantara (1867), 32, n. 1. Appendix ii. 

35 He ruled for six months in 97/716. Appendix ii. 

36 The Baldt MughTth gave its name to one of the western suburbs of Cordova, 
Levi-ProvenQal, hi, 375; Torres Baibas (1985), 180. 

37 According to Ibn TdhM it was Muhammad ibn Yazid who was governor from 
98/716 to 100/718, Ibn Tdharl (195i) i, 47. 

38 Al-Hurr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Thaqafl, governor 97-100/716-719, Appendix ii. 
According to Ibn Habib, Musa ibn Nusayr left his sons Marwan and ‘Abdallah 
in charge in North Africa: the former in SUs, Sus, which he captured and the 
latter in IfrTqiya. According to ‘Arib ibn Sa‘d, Musa left his son ‘Abdallah in 
charge of IfrTqiya while his sons ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and ‘Abd al-A‘la went with him 
to al-Andalus. The Path al-Andalus says that Musa left his son ‘Abdallah in 
charge of IfrTqiya and his brother ‘Abd al-Malik in charge of Tangiers, Levi- 
Proven9al i, 29; Collins (1989), 45; Molina (1989), 61, n.37; Ibn Habib (1991), 
(414), 143, (424), 146; Molina (1999), 36; Anon/FA (1994), 24 [23]; Penelas 
(2002), 17. 

39 According to Ibn ‘IdhM, it was Muhammad ibn Yazid who was followed by 
Isma‘Il ibn AbiT-Muhajir from 100/718 to 103/721, Ibn ‘IdhM (1951) i, 48. 

40 There seems to be no clear indication what the terms jibdya and khardj actually 
meant in al-Andalus at this time, other than ‘tax’. See £72nd ii, 145; iv, 1032. 

41 Al-Samhused this fifth to settle the troops who came with him. This information 
came from Ibn Habib in an account now lost but quoted by the Moroccan ambas¬ 
sador to Carlos II (1665-1700) and also repeated in the Path al-Andalus, 
Manzano (1991), 425^27; Anon/FA (1994), 46 [9]. 

42 Dozy thought that this interpolation must have been made by someone who had 
experienced the collapse of the caliphate and the conquests of Alfonso VI of 
Leon (CE 1065-1109) indicating that the final compilation of the text must date 
from around that time. Ribera thought the words referred to the decline of the 
old Arab families of al-Andalus in the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman III and put the 
final compilation towards the end his reign before 350/961. Sanchez Albomoz, 
basing his thinking on the statement interpolated by the final editor that Cordova 
was still the capital of al-Andalus, took an intermediate position and dated the 
final compilation during the first third of the fifth/eleventh century, Sanchez 
Albornoz (1944), Capitulo 1. 

43 Al-Samh ibn Malik al-KhawlanI was governor, 100-102/719-721. He died at 
the battle of Tolosa against the Duke of Aquitaine, Appendix ii. 

44 The bridge remained intact until the reign of Hisham (172-180/788-796) when a 
fissure which had appeared in the time of his father became a large gap as a result 
of heavy rains and Hisham had it repaired as is mentioned by Ibn al-Quflya and 
the compiler of the Path al-Andalus, Anon/AM (1994), 46 [12]; Penelas (2002), 
37; James (2009), 83, n. 7. 
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45 Bishr ibn Safwan was appointed in 103/721; ‘Anbasa ibn Suhaym al-Kalbl, 
governor, 102-107/721-726. He was killed near Tolosa, Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) i, 
49; ii, 37. Appendix ii. 

46 ‘Uthman ibn Abl Sa‘Id [Abl Nis‘a] al-Khath‘amI, governor 110-111/728-729; 
Hudhayfa ibn al-Ahwasal-QaysI, governor 110/728; al-Haytham ibn ‘Ufayr 
al-KinanI [ibn ‘Ubayd al-Kilabl], governor 111/729-730); ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Ghafiql, governor 112-114/730-732. These were actually the 
ninth, eighth, tenth and twelfth governors. Bishr, the governor of Ifnqiya died in 
109/727-728, so he could not have appointed them. Appendix ii. 

47 ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qatan al-Fihrl, govemorl 14-116/732-734, and again in 
123/741. He was the thirteenth and fifteenth governor. The Banu Muharib were 
from the area of the Najd between Madina and Yamama. Of the tribes bearing 
the name of Muharib, the best known were the Muharib ibn Fihr of the Quraysh 
al-Zawahir of Makka. In the period after the Islamic conquests many of the Banu 
Muharib settled in Syria and went with Syrian troops to the Iberian peninsula; for 
the Banu Fihr in al-Andalus, see £72nd vii, 463^64; al-Ahmar (1983), 423. 

48 ‘Uqba ibn al-Hajjaj al-SalulI, governor 116-123/734-741. He was the four¬ 
teenth governor. Appendix ii. 

49 Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 23 translates this as estrado, platform, dais. 
See James (2009), Appendix iii. The Path al-Andalus uses the word sanr, which 
should be taken to mean throne, Anon/FA (1994), 46. 

50 He arrived in 116/734, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 38. 

51 All that is known about Pelagius is given by Collins, and is based on the Latin 
chronicles, the Chronica Albeldensia and Adefonsi Chronica, Collins (1989), 
147-149. 

52 The IbadTya and SufrTya sects formed the moderate wing of the Kharijite move¬ 
ment. The former took their name from one of those said to have founded it, 
‘Abdallah ibn Ibad al-MurrI al-Tamlml. The second were said to have taken 
their name from a (ficticious) founder called variously ‘Abdallah/Ziyad ibn 
Asfar/ibn al-Saffar. In reality it appears to come from their nickname 5t(/r 
al-wujuh the ‘yellow-faced ones’ due to their excessive ascetic devotions. Both 
factions appeared in Quairouan at the beginning of the second/eighth century 
and the IbadTya were active east of there, while the SufrTya were found west of 
there. Maysara, the leader of the Berber revolt of 122/739-740 was aSufrT, El 
2nd iii, 648-660; vi, 923; ix, 766-769. 

53 The Berber revolt began in 122/740 while Bishr died in 109/727-728. 

54 See Oliver’s comments on this sentence (qad wasafna sabab dukhUlihi fT ahddTth 
ta ITba ’da hadha) where she differs with Lafiiente y Alcantara’s translation and 
says that this suggests that this sentence means that the author was editing his 
text and is here referring to something he has already written, Anon/AM (1981), 
35; Oliver (2001a), 543, n. 76; (2001b), 95. 

55 Ay 5 Tib ibn Habib al-LakhmI. 


3 The Civil Wars 

1 The text is unclear and the words are given in a footnote by Lafuente y Alcantara. 
Al-Abyarl gives the same: wa-wada ‘a lahu al-atwTyd but suggests it may mean 
mdyutwd wayustar ‘what could be rolled up and concealed’ so as not encumber 
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the troops, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 42, n. 3 unvocalized; Anon/AM 
(1981)37, n. 3. 

2 Maysara died in 122 or 123/739-740, EIlnA i, 923. 

3 ‘Abdallah ibn Wahb and Zayd ibn Hisn were opponents of ‘All ibn Abl Talib at 
the battle of Sifftn in 37/657 between ‘AH ibn Abl Talib and Mu‘awlya, £'/2nd 
ix, 552-556.' 

4 Ibn al-Qutlya gives Nafdura. The exact site of the battle remained unknown until 
recently when a study by Sumner of part of the Chronicle of 745 revealed its 
location near the confluence of the rivers Inaouane and Sebou between Taza and 
the coutry north of Fez, Sumner (1980); Ibn al-Qutlya/al-Abyarl (1982), 40. 

5 Wa-talawwam hi’l-karadTs, ‘await the the cavalry’; karddis, huge formations of 
cavalry, Anon/AM (1981) 38, n. 1. 

6 It is not clear exactly what happened here nor who was the informant. Did the 
soldier strike Kulthum, perhaps blaming him for the impending defeat, or had he 
been wounded by the enemy when the soldier passed by him? Lafuente y 
Alcantara suggests that there are some words missing. However, according to 
the Chronicle of 754, Kulthum was decapitated [on the battlefield] by his allies, 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867) 45, n. 1; Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 91, n. 77; Wolf 
(1999), section 84, 149. 

7 Maysara was dead by the time the battle took place. 

8 Al-Qarn and al-Asnam are near to Quairouan. al-Asndm, ‘the idols’, was so- 
called from the many statues presumably Roman which were found there, El 
2nd iv, 826. 

9 This is the first appearance in the text of the anonymous narrator. 

10 According to Ibn Hayyan, it was Ziyad ibn ‘Amr, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 48, n. 2. 

11 As the text previously relates [2LRS] the Berbers of North Africa under the 
influence of Kharijite doctrines revolted for political/religious reasons but 
the revolt in al-Andalus seems to have been more for socio-economic reasons, 
the Berbers having been given the poorest lands there, despite having formed a 
majority among the invading Muslim forces. 

12 The island of Isla Verde off Algeciras is evidently from where the town (al-jazTra 
al-khadrd’) got its name. Umm Hakim was supposed to have been a female 
slave of Tariq ibn Ziyad whom he left on the island when he invaded the penin¬ 
sula, EI2M ii, 524-525; Anon/FA (1994), 18 [11]; Penelas (2002), 11. 

13 Sing, midra ‘a, a tunic usually of wool; madru ‘a, undershirt (worn by monks or 
the poor). Lane (1863-1893) hi, 872; Corriente (1997), 177. 

14 The Abu Ay 5 mb referred to was Abu Ay 5 mb Sulayman, the son of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I, whom he was forced to abandon when he fled from the ‘Abbasids 
in Syria. Sulayman arrived in Cordova in 147/764 and later became governor of 
Jaen. Not all members of the royal family lived in the palace: there are several 
examples of those who lived elsewhere in Cordova, Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 
95-97. 

15 A GahassanI of the jund of Damascus, Anon/FA (1994), 56 [33]; Penelas 
(2002), 45. 

16 Al-Harra. The Battle of al-Harra took place on the east of Madina in 63/683 
between the Umayyads under Muslim ibn ‘Uqba and the people of Madina who 
were opposed to the rule of Yazid ibn Mu’awiya (60-64/680-683), £'/2nd iii, 
226-227. 
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17 taraquhu wa-sariqu khashbatahu ‘came to him and stole his wood [en cross]’ 
Anon/AM(1981), 45. It probably means that the clients came and took away 
his body and the cross as well. See the same account in the Path al-Andalus. 
A similar version is recounted by al-Maqqarl on the authority of Ibn Hayyan. 
There the perpetrator is ‘ Abd al-Malik and the victim Ziyad ibn ‘ Amr al-Lakhml, 
who sent two boats to Balj, Penelas (2002), 46, and n. 100. 

18 The mosque was built by Umayya ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. It was destroyed in 
202/818 in the ‘Revolt of the ArrabaT the suburb (al-mbad) on the southern 
side of the Guadalquivir. It seems to have been in the area of Secunda according 
to Castejon. The Yusuf mentioned was the last governor (129-138/746-756) 
before the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, Castejon (1929), 287. 

19 The revolt against al-Hakam ibn Hisham is the rebellion of 202/818 against the 
emir al-Hakam I. 

20 Post-stop: post stops or stages were the distance a horse could travel in a day, 
said to be about twenty-four kilometres in the western Islamic world though this 
is by no means certain. It is about the distance a horse can trot in a day, £'/2nd i, 
1045-1046. 

21 Balj was considered the sixteenth governor of al-Andalus (123-124/741-742), 
Appendix ii. 

22 Tha’laba ibn Salama al-‘AmilI, governor 124-125/743-745, Appendix 2. 

23 The at-musdra (Sp. Almazara) was the area to the west of the Bridge Gate of 
Cordova. 

24 £7 2nd vi, 623-625. This is first mention in the text of the major upheaval in the 
East, namely the revolt of the non-Arab Iranians and vengeful Shi‘Ites which, 
led by the ‘Abbasids, put an end to the rule of the Umayyads of Damascus and 
then moved the capital of the caliphate to Baghdad. One of the first acts of the 
new ‘Abbasid regime as the text goes on to relate in detail was the elimination 
of all members of the Umayyad clan that they could find. The pogrom led 
directly to the flight of the Umayyad prince ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya and 
the subsequent foundation of the Umayyad emirate of al-Andalus. 

25 This seems to be an error for Salih ibn ‘AH ibn ‘Abdallah (92-152/711-769) the 
uncle of al-Saffah and al-Man^r. He played a leading part in the extermination of 
the Umayyads. He was then active in Syria Irom 13 7/755 until his death. Alternatively 
it may be his brother ‘Abdallah ibn ‘AH who was governor of Syria in the days of 
al-Saffah and al-Man^r until he rebelled in 137/755. El 2nd i, 43; vii, 985. 

26 \yunddT] is written in the margin of the manuscript with the rubric sahh, fol. 69r. 

27 Abu’l-Walld was the son of Sulayman, the seventh Umayyad caliph (96-99/ 
715-717) and al-Ghamr was the son of Yazid II (101-105/720-724). 

28 Between al-Kufa, Kufa and al-Basra, Basra, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 11. 

29 A brother of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya. Salih ibn ‘AH was the ‘Abbasid 
general who killed Marwan II, the last Umayyad caliph (127-132/744-750). 

30 The river is near to Ramla and the Umayyads were defeated there in 132/750, 
identified in Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 4; Anon/AM (1981), 52, n. 2. 

31 The manuscript, fol. 70v, says riwdya story or account/report not ru 'yd, dream 
or vision. Al-Abyarl gives the first version but his note 4 on page 52 that the 
manuscript says riiya (sic) is incorrect. Lafuente y Alcantara translates ‘por 
tradicion’ (according to a tradition/account). But for the second interpretation, 
see Safran, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 58; Safran (2000), 126. 
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32 These were: the two sons of al-Walid II (I25-I26/743-744) and the great- 
grandson of al-Walld I (86-96/705-715). 

33 Grandsons of Marwan I (64-65/684-685). 

34 al-musawwida, literally, ‘the ones in black’, black being the colour of the 
‘Abbasids, £'/2nd vii, 664. 

35 The brother of Hisham (105-125/724-743), grandfather of ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

36 In the Path al-Andalus a similar story is related by Qasim ibn Thabit al-SarqustI 
(d. 301/914) in the Kitdb al-dald’il quoting Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah who 
heard it from his uncle [Abu] Muhammad al-GhazI [ibn Qays], Anon/AM 
(1994), 71 [66]; Penelas (2002), 60; also 23. 

37 According to the Path al-Andalus, the Jew had been a servant of Maslama ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik, who had previously predicted that ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya would 
become the ruler of the West, Anon/FA (1994), 70 [[64]; Penelas (2002), 59. 

38 ‘royal line’ (abnd’ al-muluk). The rubric salili is written above the second word 
in the manuscript, fol. 72r. 

39 A place not identified by Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara. 

40 A Berber woman called Rah or Radah, Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) 11, 47; James (2009), 
77, n. 5. 

41 It was Shamir ibn Dhl’l-Jawshan who beheaded al-Husayn ibn ‘AH ibn Abl 
Halib at the battle of Kerbala on 10 Muliarram 61/10 October 680. Al-Husayn 
became the great martyr of Shl‘ite Islam with date of his death remembered by 
Shl‘a Muslims for ever afterwards in elaborate ceremonies. Shamir was killed in 
Kufa by the Shl‘ite leader al-Mukhtar ibn Abl ‘Ubayd ibn Mas‘ud al-Thaqafi 
when al-Mukhtar captured it in 66/685, Fishbein (1990) xxi, 1. 

42 The battle of Mar] Rahit took place on 1 Muliarram 65/18 August 684 
near Damascus between the supporters of ‘Abdallah ibn Zubayr (Qaysis) led by 
al-IDahhak ibn Qays al-Fihrl and those of Marwan ibn al-Hakam (Kalbis). 
al-Dahhak was killed and the Qaysis defeated, £'/2nd v, 544-546. 

43 Yusuf was from the Banu Harith ibn Fihr. The Path al-Andalus quotes his com¬ 
plete genealogy on the authority of Ibn Hayyan, Anon/FA (1994), 65 [53]; 
Penelas (2002), 55. 

44 Taha suggests that Yahya’s intense hostility to the Syrians means that he must 
have been one of the early settlers {baladiyun), Taha (1989), 233. 

45 The manuscript says sahib suyh (?), fol. 74v. The text is corrupt at this point but 
in view of the fact that ‘market folk’ and ‘butchers’ are mentioned, it may have 
been some official like the sahib al-suq, (Sp. Zabazoque), though it is not clear 
whether the latter functionary would have existed as early as this. 

46 A qadah was a large bowl made of wood or camel skin and was used both for 
collecting milk and for drinking from. Such items also called qadah are still in 
use in rural Sudan, Lane, 2493; Corriente gives ‘jar’ (1997), 416. 

47 The Great Mosque was built by ‘Abd al-Rahman I in [ 1 ]70/[7]86-[7]87 at a cost of 
a hundred thousand dinars according to Ibn al-‘Idhan, Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 58. 

48 A chief of the Mudarl Ghatafan tribe. See Anon/Lafiiente y Alcantara (1867), 
66, n. 1. 

49 As Pelayo is said by most of the Latin chronicles to have died in CE 737 he 
cannot have been the person mentioned here. It is more likely to have been 
Alfonso I (CE 739-757) who engaged in a series of conquests in the north-west 
of the peninsula which brought about the exodus of Arab and Berber settlers, 
though full Asturian control probably did not occur until the following century. 
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The compiler(s) of the Akhbdr majmu ‘a have little to say on events in the north¬ 
ern parts of the peninsula: Pelayo is the only Christian ruler mentioned and to 
him are attributed the Asturian raids of Alfonso, successor to Pelayo’s son Favila 
who reigned for only two years {CE 737-739), The Chronicle of Alfonso III, 
Wolf (1999), section 13, 170. 

50 Rio Barbate. The river which reaches the Mediterranean near Cape Trafalgar. 

51 This seems to be an unidentified place-name. Lafuente y Alcantara was unable 
to make sense of the word, Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 67, n. 2. 

52 The battles of Badr, 2/624 and Uhud 3/624-625. 

53 Hap-, hapra, fence, coping of a wall, Corriente (1997), 130. 

54 Oliver gives a different reading for the verb ijtalabnd, which is an important part 
of her argument. She suggests it means ‘what brought us (meaning the author) 
to the siege’ but my understanding - like that of Lafuente y Alcantara - is that it 
means simply ‘we brought’ meaning we included mention of the siege, Oliver 
(2001b), 93 and 93, n. 44. 

55 [gain, talb] is added in the margin of the manuscript with the rubric sahh, 
fol. 77r. 

56 Qirtds this word changed its meaning several times in Arabic. Initially it was 
used for papyrus, then as here for parchment and finally for paper. According to 
the Dhikr bildd al-Andalus his seal bore the the inscription: Bi-lldh yasta ‘in 
‘Abd al-Rahmdn wa-bihi ya'ta'sim, ‘The servant of the Merciful asks for the 
help of God and seeks refuge with Him’. The seal of his grandson, the second 
ruler of the dynasty to be called ‘Abd al-Rahman II bore the inscription: "Abd 
al-Rahmdn bi-qadd’ illdh rddin ‘The servant of The Merciful is content with the 
will of God’. Al-Maqqarl says that ‘Abd al-Rahman II was the first to use this 
formula, Gayangos (1840-1843), Bk vi, ch. iv, 125; Ibn ‘IdhM (1951) ii, 48; 
Anon/Molina (1983) i, 110; Deroche (2006), 26, 49. 

57 Lane (1863-1893) iv, 302, shuqqa, a piece of cloth, half of a garment. 

58 Yusuf was known as al-asla ‘ ‘the bald one’, Anon/FA (1994), 65 [51]; Penelas 
(2002X 55. 

59 Meaning that they were giants, see James (2009), 78, n. 14. 

60 Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 20 says it is a place near Fez. 

61 The normal meaning of the word hawdij is an enclosed structure carried on 
camel-back in which women would travel. Dozy was aware that it was also part 
of a sea-going vessel but says he had insufficient information to say exactly what 
it was. But it must have been an enclosed section on the deck at the prow or stern 
of a vessel since a mooring rope would normally have been attached to one or 
the other, Dozy ii, 749. 

62 This indicates that Yusuf considered himself independent and had no intention 
of swearing allegiance to the ‘ Abbasids according to Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 77, n. 1. 

63 al-Abym suggests AmawThvA the manuscript says UmawT, fol. 82r., Anon/AM 
(1981), 75. 

64 Unidentified, but according to Gayangos, Orch. As ‘Abd al-Rahman was at 
Ilfuntm near Loja, it must have been located between Loja, Archidona and 
Iznajar. Ursh means ‘a gift’ according to al-HimyM and that presumably 
included a gift of land, Gayangos (1840-1843), i, 240; al-HimyM/Levi Provenqal 
(1938), 47 n. 3; Taha, (1989), 113. 

65 ‘Isa ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman called ‘Tarik al-Faras’ was the first member of this 
family to establish himself in al-Andalus in the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman 1. 
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His ancestor Burayd or Barbar was captured by Mu‘awiya I (41-60/661-680) in 
Persian territory. A descendant was ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ibrahim (d. 258/872). 
All were known as Tdrik al-Faras, Molina (1998), 124, n. 29. 

66 Yd mdss ba^ ummihi\ Bap-, anatom, clitoris Wehr (1980), 64. Lafuente 
y Alcatara timidly - or prudently - translated this as ‘infame’ (loathsome, des¬ 
picable): an insult too mild to appear in Blasco and Galvez’s Parrfow My Spanish, 
a dictionary of Spanish and English street slang. Although this incident is men¬ 
tioned by several authors, only in the Akhbdr majmu ‘a are the words actually 
given, Oliver (2001b), 104. 

67 al-Abyarl says Qulunbayra but this cannot be correct as this is the Arabic name 
for Coimbra, now in modem Portugal, Anon/AM (1981), 87. 

68 See[71.BkS] 

69 The words in brackets are al-AbyM’s, wa-ld yursal. There is a blank space in 
the text of the manuscript at this point. This story is repeated by al-Maqqarl in 
more detail. The role of the olive trees was that the person who attached the 
standard (a turban) climbed one to do it because it was bad luck to lower the 
head of the lance to which it would be fastened, Anon/AM (1981) 79, n. 1; 
al-Maqqarl (1968) hi, 33, 50. 

70 Mi’a thamdniya wa-thamdmn (188) but the word thamdmn has been corrected 
to thaldthm and the mbric sahh written in the margin, fol. 84v. 

71 Unidentified. There are several alternative spellings for the spot, ms fol. 85r.; 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 84 note 1 gives three alternatives; James 
(2009),79, n. 31. 

72 The Day of ‘Arafa is actually the 9 Dhu 'l-hijja, which in the year in question fell 
on the 13 May. 

73 ashqar. Applied to a horse of a sorrel colour. Lane says that an ashqar was 
considered to be the best of horses. Lane (1863-1893), 1581. 

74 Ashhab qad abyadda, for the various degrees of gray-white, gray-black involved, 
see Lane (1863-1893), 1608-1609. 

75 In Morocco and al-Andalus sawma ‘a normally meant minaret rather than than 
chapel or cell as in the East. The mosque was not the Great Mosque of Cordova, 
which was not yet built, but the palace mosque which was for the general use of 
the palace inhabitants. 

76 Probably an error for QaVat TudmTr according to Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara 
(1867), 17. 

77 According to Lafuente y Alcantara there was a small village near Granada with 
this name in his day, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 9. 

78 According to al-KhushanI, the judge was Yahya ibn Yazid al-TujIbI (1952), 
no. 64. 

79 Abu Zayd was killed much later and Abti’l-Aswad was imprisoned for many 
years until he escaped towards the end of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman. Lafuente 
y Alcantara says the text can be understood as either qatalahuma ‘he killed them’ 
or qabbalahuma ‘he chained them up’ and prefers the latter, Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867), 91, n. 1. But the manuscript certainly says qatala, fol. 89r. 

80 Fahs al-ballut, Los Pedroches - the plain of the oaks - a wide valley east of 
Merida and south of Oreto; the trees in question being the holm/evergreen oak, 
(Sp. encina, bot. quercus ilex), not the broad leaf variety. Levi ProvenQal says 
‘canton’ de los pedroches, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 14; Levi- 
Proven 9 al i, 172; Blind ii, 744. 

81 [7LBkS]. 
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82 According to Oliver this marks the end of the ‘Syrian chronicle’ but to Chalmeta 
it refers to events between ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu’awiya, al-Sumayl and Yusuf, 
Chalmeta (1973), 56; Oliver (2001a),'515. 

83 The text says wa-baqa Muhammad hdriban fi’l-ard, which means ‘Muhammad 
remained in flight across the land’. Oliver comments at some length on the 
meaning of this assuming that that the Muhammad referred to is a son of 
al-sumayl, but it seems more likely that the person in question was the son of 
Yusuf, Muhammad Abu’l-Aswad, who escaped from prison to fight another 
day. He was recaptured at Toledo in 412/760 around the time al-Sumayl was 
killed but escaped again in 168/784 remaining at large for many years, ‘Inan 
(1969) i, 133, 158,159, 190; Oliver (2001a), 539, n. 69. 

4 The annals of ‘Abd al-Rahman I 

1 Myrobalan fruit (ihlTlaj, bot. phyllanthus emblica). It is difficult to see how any¬ 
thing of size could have been concealed in myrobalan fruit, which is a variety of 
plum. IhlTlaj is probably an error. 1 have translated sawwada as ‘raised the black 
flag’ though it means ‘to wear black’ because we told in the same lines that the 
‘ Abbasid caliph sent the rebel a black flag, El 2nd vii, 664. 

2 Some authors considered the subsequent events the greatest challenge to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s authority, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 96, note 2. 

3 According Dozy quoting Ibn Hayyan, Za‘waq which he calls ‘Raghwan’ was a 
castle up-river from Seville. Lafiiente y Alcantara identifies it with modem 
Alcala de Guadaira which is also up-river from Seville. Fagnan agrees and all 
three authors obviously refer to the same place. Dozy (1881) ii, 261, n. 2; Anon/ 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 95; Fagnan (1901-1904), 211, n. 1. 

4 al-WddTal-kabTrnom\a[\y. 

5 See Ibn al-Qutlya’s account of this, James (2009), 73, n. 43. 

6 Lafuente y Alcantara says that AwrTt, Oreto - evidently of Roman origin - was 
near Jablon and that there was a "hermita" (small chapel) called Nuestra Senora 
de Oreto. Al-Himyarl says it was near QaVat Rabdh, Calatrava, and that the 
latter was built with rubble from Oreto presumbly brought by it former inhabit¬ 
ants who moved to Calatrava after the destmction of Oreto, Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867), 21; al-Himyarl/Levi-Provenqal (1938), 42. 

7 According to Collins this was also a standard form of Visigothic punishment, 
Collins (1989), 133. 

8 For the revolt of Shaqya al-MiknasI, see Levi-Provenqal, i, 111-114. 

9 There are various suggestions as to the location of Lajddmya. According to Ibn 
‘Idharl, it was near Guadalajara. Yaqtit says Lujunydta, ‘a district (ndfnya) near 
Istijja, Ecija’ though this may not be the same place. According to Collins it was 
the Roman city of Egitania, the modem Idanha a Velha in Portugal. A kuttdb 
was a traditional Qur’anic school where children learned the Qur’an by rote, in 
selected form or in its entirety. For more, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 
18; Yaqut (1955-1957) v, 13; Collins (1989), 172. 

10 Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter by his first wife, Khadija. 

11 Several readings have been suggested for this place and different locations sug¬ 
gested. ‘Bembezar’ is Lafuente y Alcantara’s tentative reading, Anon/Lafuente 
y Alcantara (1867), 100. For the others see James (2010), 80, n. 42. 

12 WddT shawsh probably meant ‘salty river’, from Latin salus, salt, Taha 
(1989), 114. 
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13 According to Lafuente y Alcantara al-Hasd was a spot near Cordova on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 101, n. 3. 

14 al-Siqlabl according to Ibn ‘Idharl. He was called al-Siqlabl because he was tall, 
blonde, blue eyed and white-skinned (am ‘ar). According to the Path al-Andalus 
al-Siqlabl/al-Siqilll/al-Saqlabl arrived in Tudmir in 162/778-779, Ibn ‘IdhM 
(1951), ii, 55;'Penelas (2002), 90. 

15 The terms bardnis and butr used to designate the Berbers are derived from a 
form of cloak; butr without a hood and burnus, with a hood. 

16 Qaryat al- ‘uyun was a village near Santaver, ‘el Castro de Santaver’ in a loop in 
the river Guadiela just south of the site of the Celto-iberian town of Centobriga 
according to Lafuente y Alcantara. Fagnan says ‘Sontebria’(5/c). Al-Himyarl 
says that the province (kura) of ShantbarTya had as its main town, UqlTsh, Ucles, 
near Cuenca. This became the citadel of al-Fath ibn Musa ibn Dhl’-ntin when he 
rebelled against ‘Abd al-Rahman I. The area of ShantbarTya is to be identified 
with the Serrania de Cuenca, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 8; Fagnan 
(1901-1904), ii, 86; al-Himyari/Levi-Provenqal (1938), 35, 160. 

17 According to Ibn ‘IdhM the revolt took place in 164/780-781, Ibn ‘IdhM (1951) 
ii, 56. 

18 ddr al-rahd’in, see Levi-Provenqal i, 291; James (2009), 129, n. 53. 

19 The Annates Regna Francorum record an ‘Azio’ escaping from the Frankish 
court and raising a rebellion in the Frankish March. This is probably a reference 
to Aystin ibn Sulaymm al-A‘rMl, Collins (1989), 205, n. 13. 

20 The text says afydr but ashdr (sing, sihr), ‘sons-in-law’ seems to be correct, see 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 104, n. 2, signed by R[einhardt] D[ozy]. 

21 Bildd al-Shartdmsh in the text but this must be an error for al-ShartdniyTn. See 
also Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 12 and Levi-Provenqal ii, n. 1 on 
Collioure and Galindo Belascatones. 

22 ‘illTya, ‘ullTya ‘the uppermost storey’ of a building. Lane (1863-1893), 2147. 

23 Textual variants between this version and that in the ‘Iqd al-farTd are noted by 
al-AbyM. For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 18-19. For a 
Spanish one, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 106-107; Ibn ‘IdhM 
(1951) ii, 59; Anon/AM (1981), 106; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih/Qumaya (1997) v, 230. 

24 gharnuq (pi. ghardmq), Corriente (1997), 378. 

25 For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 18. For a Spanish one, see 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 107. 

5 Scenes from the lives of the Umayyad emirs 

1 arzdq, provision, livelihood, Corriente (1997), 207. 

2 One of the four founders of the main schools of Islamic law, the MMikl rite 
which thanks to his many disciples became the one adopted in the Maghreb. 

3 One of several leading jurisprudents who went from al-Andalus to study under 
Malik,‘Inan (1969), 229; James (2009), 84. 

4 According to al-Maqqan, it was the money from fines collected for disturbance 
of the peace, Gayangos (1840-1843) Bk. i, ch. 3, 102. 

5 He was exiled by the emir Hisham to North Africa. In the year 182/798 he 
returned and tried to overthrow his nephew the emir al-Hakam but was defeated, 
executed and his head paraded around Cordova on a spear before being buried 
in the palace near the grave of his father ‘Abd al-RahmM I, Ibn ‘IdhM (1951) ii, 
70; Levi-Provenqal ii, 152-153. 
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6 Those on whom devolves the payment of compensation in cash or kind for 
murder of, or bodily harm to, a third party because of a natural affinity with the 
assailant, EIlnA i, 337-340. 

7 From the root ‘-q-l, meaning ‘to shackle’. 

8 Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas, according to Ibn Hayyan (1999), fol. 120r.-v; Makki and 
Corriente, (2001), 105-108. 

9 The text is distorted but this seems to be what is intended, see Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) 
ii, 78. 

10 [that, allatT\ is added in the margin of fol. lOlv. in the manuscript with the rubric 
sahh. 

11 Dukkan has several meanings like bench (mastaba) and shop, stone seat, sellers 
bench, stall. Lafuente y Alcantara translates the phrase as antesala, or ante¬ 
room. In al-Andalus dukkan certainly meant a small shop on a street in the suq 
but it seems to have had the additional meaning there of ante-room. Anon/ 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867) 114; Levi-ProvenQal iii, 303; Anon/AM (1981), 
114, n. 5; Corriente (1997), 182. 

12 Ibn al-Qtitlya and al-KhushanI relate this same incident in relation to the death 
of Muhammad ibn Bashir al-Ma‘arifI, attributing it to Muhammad ibn Waddah, 
al-Joxani/Ribera (1914), 110; al-KhushanI (1952), no. 21; James (2009), 
91-92. 

13 al-KhushanI (1952), no. 21. 

14 \zdr (pi. uzur), shawl. Ibn ‘Idhm says that he wore a ridd’ mu'asfar, a yellow 
cloak (usjun, colour of the safflower): and that his hair was mufarraq, parted in 
the middle (tqfnq, parting in the hair). Ibn Hayyan says the same, quoting 
al-Khushanl. He also refers to the anecdote related but does not give it, Ibn 
‘Idharl (1951) ii, 79; Corriente (1997), 335, 396; Ibn Hayyan (1999), fol. 120v. 

15 According to al-Maqqarl, Muhammad ibn Bashir was called a zdmir by the 
annoyed man, which Gayangos translates as ‘flute-player’, Gayangos (1840-1843) 
430, n. 38. ‘Tricked me’ gharartumum has been corrected and the rubric sahh 
added in the margin of fol. 102r. of the manuscript. 

16 Grandson of ‘Umar al-MarwanI and governor of Beja for the emir Hisham. He 
had probably succeeded his father ‘Abdallah as governor of Mor6n by the time 
al-Hakam became emir, Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 102-107. 

17 According to al-Maqqarl, it was the poet al-‘Abbas ibn Nasih who told 
al-Hakam about the woman calling out for help, Gayangos (1840-1843) Bk. vi, 
ch.3, 105-106. 

18 Hayr, garden. Jabir ibn Labid is mentioned by al-Maqqarl as governor of Elvira, 
al-Maqqarl (1968) iv, 167, 168; Corriente (1997), 145. 

19 ‘In front of bi-izd ’ is missing in the text of the manuscript. There is only a space 
with the symbol td ’ or hd’ which make no sense according to Gacek. bi-izd ’ is 
al-AbyM’s suggestion. Ddr {ddr al-khayl) which I have translated as ‘corral’ 
may have been a stable or covered or partially-roofed area. Sanchez Albomoz 
says ‘cuarteles’ (barracks). Two thousand horses would have needed a lot of 
space and some protection from the elements. The meaning of the word ‘anf 
(pi. ‘urafd’) is vague and it seems to have been used in al-Andalus for people 
engaged in different occupations. Here it seems to mean someone in charge of a 
hundred horses. But if so, it must refer to the person in overall charge of a hun¬ 
dred horses who would have had at least ten men under him, because one man 
could not physically care for the needs of a hundred horses. But the text makes 
clear that the ‘arif also had a military function. See [91.BS] where an ‘arTf of 
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al-hakam mentions undertaking a campaign to defeat a rebel. Corriente says that 
the word was used for commanders of thirty, one hundred and two hundred men, 
which is what it probably means here; see also Lafuente y Alcantara’s com¬ 
ments on the word, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867) 116, note 3 where he 
identifies it with the word "perito’ or ‘expert’; Sanchez Albomoz (1944) 142; 
Anon/AM (1981), 117. Corriente (1997), 187, 350. 

20 ghdliya, (Sp. algalia), a perfume of musk and ambergris (galia moschata) and 
musk (Sp. almizcle). Ibn Hayyan quotes the same story on the authority of Ibn 
al-Qutlya, Corriente (1997), 385; Ibn Hayyan (1999), fol. 107r. 

21 There are other suggestions for the name of the eunuch: j.z.n.t (Jacinto) and 
t.w.r.n.t (Lorenzo). All three seem to have been employed as Mozarabic proper 
names at this time, see Makki and Corriente (2001), 66, n. 113. 

22 In al-AbyM’s edition it is the emir who is sitting calmly and quietly, but Lafuente 
y Alcantara’s translation follows the text more strictly, Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867) 118; Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 8. 

23 Sharydn al-habTd, - shajar al-hanpil, sing, hanzala {cirtullus colocynthis) ‘bitter 
apple’, a desert plant with important medical properties, Lane (1863-1983), 
657; Corriente (1997), 141. 

24 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Ibn ‘Idharl, al-Maqqarl and the author of the Dhikr bildd 
al-Andalus all give slightly different versions. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (1997) v, 
233-34; Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 71-72; al-Maqqarl (1968) i, 342; Anon/AM 
(1981) 120, nn. 2, 3, 5, 6; Anon/Molina (1983) i, 128-129. For another English 
translation, see Nykl (1946), 20. For Spanish translations, see Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867) 118-119 and Anon/Molina (1983) ii, 137. 

25 ‘Uthman ibn Abl ’1-Muthanna (d. 273/886) was the tutor of the children of the 
emirs, ‘Abd al-Rahman II and Muhammad;‘Abbas ibn Nasih (d. 230/844) was 
judge of Shadhuna and then Algeciras and a distinguished poet. 

26 All of this passage including the lines of poetry are found in the ‘Iqd al-fand, 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (1997) v, 234. 

27 Bdn, Egyptian willow {salix aegyptiaca). A common metaphor in Arabic poetry 
for the youthful female form. Makki and Corriente (2001) give moringa aptera, 
127 and note 247. 

28 Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 79; al-Maqqarl (1968) i, 342; anon/Molina (1983) i, 126-127. 
For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 20; for Spanish translations, see 
Anon/Lafiiente y Alcantara (1867), 119-120 and Anon/Molina (1983) ii, 135. 

29 Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 80. For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 

20. For Spanish translations, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 120 and 
Makki/Corriente (2001), 127. According to Ibn Hayyan this poem and the previ¬ 
ous one are from Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-RazI, Ibn Hayyan (1999), fol. 126r. 

30 Lafuente y Alcantara was unable to find an exact explanation for this word. 
Oliver suggests that it means ancient accounts of a religious nature, Anon/ 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 120, nn. 1-2; Oliver (2001b), 97, n. 61. 

31 The recipient was probably Tarub. 

32 Ibn ‘Idharl (1951) ii, 93. For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867), 121-122. For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 

21. For a Spanish one, see Makki and Corriente (2001), 189. 

33 Ibn ‘IdhM (1951) ii, 93. For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 21. 
For Spanish ones, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 122 and Makki and 
Corriente (2001) 189. 

34 In the vocabulary of alchemy qamar, the moon, was a symbol for silver. 
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35 After several years of unrest in Merida and the surrounding area formented by 
Mahmud ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-MaridI, ‘Abd al-Rahman II demolished the city 
walls and in 220/835 built the fortress which still exists. Mahmud was executed 
by Alfonso II of Asturias (CE 791-842) in 225/840, Levi ProvenQal, i, 208-210; 
Ibn Hayyan’s account contains much more information on Mahmud, Makki and 
Corriente (2001), 298-307. 

36 This passage is also found in the ‘Iqd al-fand, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (1997) v, 234. 

37 The manuscript says Q.r. t.mdn, fol. 107r, which must have been an easy mis¬ 
take to make, confusing the letters Idm-td ’ and Idm - mini in a name Qarluman 
which is not Arabic. It shows furthermore that the mistake was made by a copy¬ 
ist at some stage in the chain of transmitting the text. It cannot have been an 
original oral mistake. 

38 anhus al-qird, ‘the most unfortunate of apes’ is vocalized thus by al-AbyM. But 
Dozy remarks that the plural of ‘ape’ is qirad and qurud in Lafiiente y Alcantara 
(1867), 123, n. 2. 

39 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 123-124. 

40 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafiiente y Alcantara (1867), 124. 

41 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 124. 

42 Hashim was a leading figure at the court of the emir Muhammad, occupying 
various important posts. He was executed by Muhammad’s successor al-Mun- 
dhir in 273^/886, James (2009), 125, n. 2. 

43 Lane says kuwwa, kawwa, kaww, hole, perforation, aperture in a wall and mishkd, 
kuwwa, a niche in a wall where a lamp is placed. Corriente gives kuwwah, ... 
kawwah, a small window, skylight. From the context of the text at this point it 
would seem that a niche or recess in the wall is what is meant such as are 
still found in traditional Arab and Spanish houses rather than a ‘ventana’ 
(window), which Lafuente y Alcantara gives in his translation, Anon/Lafuente 
y Alcantara (1867), 125; Lane (1863-1893), 3004, 1590; Corriente (1997), 
471^72. 

44 Hashim was in charge of the campaign against Ibn al-Jilllql (II) in 262/875-876, 
which finished with his own defeat and capture. 

45 He was a minster and civil governor of Cordova in the time of the emir 
Muhammad. 

46 Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-Shaybanl. He came from Baghdad and travelled widely 
throughout the Islamic world and came to al-Andalus in the time of the emir 
Muhammad. He was a scholar, jurisprudent, grammarian and poet. He died in 
Quairouan in 298/910-911 aged seventy-five, al-Maqqarl (1968) iii, 134, 135. 

47 He was from Cordova and a pupil of Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-‘UtbI and died in 
309/921, Sanchez Albomoz (1944), 144^145. Ibn al-FaradI (1954), no. 1178. 

48 Abu Ibrahim ibn Yahya al-MuzanI (175/791-264/878) was a well-known pupil 
of al-Shafi‘I, though an independent thinker. He composed a compendium of his 
teacher’s works called al-Mukhtasar. This no longer exists but a shorter version 
probably called the Mukhtasar al-mukhtasar survives in a few fragments, £7 2nd 
vii, 622. 

49 He seems to have been sixty-five years old not sixty-seven, when he died as he 
was bom in 207/823, see Lafuente y Alcantara’s corrections Anon/Lafuente y 
Alcantara (1867), 130, n. 2. 

50 These were composed by Abu Nuwas on the death of the ‘Abbasid caliph Muh 
ammad al-Amln (193-198/809-813). 

51 For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 28. 
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52 Al-AbyM corrects waffara to awfara, Anon/AM (1981), 133, n. 4. The manu¬ 
script says: fa-waffara, fol. lllv. 

53 a ‘lam (sing, ‘alam), ruins: mines, les restes d’edifices detmits, Dozy ii, 164. The 
Fajj al-Md ’Ida is possibly the Cuesta de los Visos, south of Cordova. 

54 This poem and the previous one are by the emir Muhammad. For other English 
translations of both, see Nykl (1946), 22. For a Spanish translation, see Anon/ 
Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 133. 

6 The caliph of al-Andalus 

1 Although the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 was the zenith of Muslim power in the 
Iberian peninsula, the anonymous compiler/editor gives only the briefest sum¬ 
mary of his fifty-year mle. He became emir at the age of twenty-one when the 
emirate was at its weakest, beset by internal and external enemies. But after a 
series of vigorous, well-organized campaigns and astute negotiations, Seville 
(301/913), Bobastro (316/928), Badajoz (318/930), Toledo (320/932) and then 
Saragossa (326/937) were brought under the control of ‘Abd al-Rahman. He had 
a large measure of success against the Christian kingdoms of Le6n/Asturias and 
Navarre though, as the text states, the Muslims suffered a major defeat at the 
hands of Ramiro II of Le6n. In North Africa he had some notable successes at 
least initially, bringing several small states under the control of Umayyad 
Cordova, but the growing power of the Fatimids in Tunisia and the distraction 
caused by Ramiro II meant that by his death only Tangiers and Ceuta remained 
in ‘Abd al-Rahman’s control. Nevertheless by 349/960 Muslim control of the 
peninsula seemed well on the way to being total, see Watt (1965), ch. 4 espe¬ 
cially 39^7 for a succinct account of his political and military achievements. 

2 Najda ibn Husayn al-HIrl al-Siqlabl, was - probably - a ‘Slav’, a slave of for¬ 
eign/European origin and favourite of ‘Abd al-Rahman III who according to Ibn 
Hazm married his sister Umm Quraysh. He made him his general-in-chief before 
he was killed at the battle of either Simancas or Alhandega in 327/939. The 
battle of Simancas took place on 11 Shawwdl 327/11 August 939. The Akhbdr 
majmu ‘a does not say that Najda was in command at either engagement, Levi- 
Provenpal ii, 56, n. 1; ‘Inan (1969), 412, 413, 420, 451, 461. 

3 The ultimate victor of this campaign in which ‘Abd al-Rahman III was disas¬ 
trously defeated was Ramiro II, king of Leon (CE 931-951). Although the writer 
blames Najda for the defeat, ‘Abd al-Rahman was in command. The battle of 
Simancas seems to have been a draw. According to Ibn Hayyan, it was during 
the return march of the Umayyad army that its almost total annihilation occurred 
at Alhandega (al-khandaqa) ‘the gully’ near the Rio Caracena, between 
Tarancuena and Atienza, south of Burgo de Osma. Some of the leading officers 
on the Umayyad side were later executed for cowardice. Dozy, having read the 
account of these events in the Chronicle of Silos, maintained that there were two 
separate encounters between the opposing armies and that Simancas and 
Alhandega were several hundred kilometres apart. Levi-Proven 9 al strongly dis¬ 
agreed but his account of the events was written before the publication of Ibn 
Hayyan’s account, Levi-Proven 9 al ii, 59-61, nn. 1-3; Ibn Hayyan/Chalmeta 
(1979), 432^37; Corriente and Viguera (1981), 332-336. 

4 Musa [ibn Muhammad] ibn Hudayr occupied several posts in the reign of the 
emir ‘Abdallah. Under ‘Abd al-Rahman III he became chief of police {sahib 
al-shurta), minister and chamberlain in 319 or 320/931 or 932. ‘Abd al-HamId 
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ibn Basil became treasurer (khdzin) of ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 in 304/916-917. 
‘Abd al-MMik ibn Jawhar was treasurer, secretary and minister of ‘Abd al-Rah 
man 111. lsma‘Il ibn Badr was governor of Seville for ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 and 
died in 352/962. Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Abl ‘Isa was a learned jurispru¬ 
dent and poet. He became chief judge in Cordova in 326/937-938. He died in 
Toledo in 337/948-949? Al-Mundhir ibn Sa‘Id al-BallutI was preacher {khafb) 
at the main mosque of Madinat al-Zahra’ and then judge of Cordova after the 
death of Muhammad ibn Abl ‘Isa. He died in 355/966. ‘Isa ibn Futays was treas¬ 
urer and the secretary of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, al-hakam II and lived until the time 
of al-Mansur, Levi-Provenqal ii, 119; 32; 217; iii, 24. 

5 He was a distant relative of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, and wrote to the caliph suggest¬ 
ing that he name him as his successor. Lafuente y Alcantara gives a synopsis of 
his career. He was bom into poverty but became a protege of the caliph making 
him governor of the Upper March. He was ordered to besiege the rebel Muh 
ammad ibn Hashim in Saragossa and it was around then that he wrote his inso¬ 
lent letter, Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 136-137, n. 7. 

6 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 137. 

7 ustuwdn, Sp. zaguan: vestibule, entrance hall; and porch, portico, column, Levi- 
Provenqal iii, 304, 411, Corriente (1997), 15. 

8 These lines are not included in Lafuente y Alcantara’s version of the Arabic text 
though they are included in the translation. In the manuscript they are written at 
right-angles to the main text, fol. 115r. 

9 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 137-138. 

10 For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 32. For a Spanish one, see 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 138. 

11 This line refers to an unknown old friend. 

12 Literally, the stars of the constellation Sirius - the Dog Star (al-mirzamayn), 
Anon/MA(1981), 94, n. 5. 

13 Literally, the stars of the constellation Ursa Minor (al-farqadayn). For a Spanish 
translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 139-140. 

14 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafiiente y Alcantara (1867), 140-141. 

15 For another English translation, see Nykl (1946), 32. For a Spanish one, see 
Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 141. 

16 A beautiful statue: dumyd, an image made of ivory or marble according to Lane 
(1863-1983), 917; Corriente (1997), 184. 

17 For a Spanish translation, see Anon/Lafuente y Alcantara (1867), 141-142. 
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